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Tn  a  corner  of  one  of  the  large  chambers  recently  added  to  the 
■*"  dingy  closets  and  damp  cellars  which  formerly  constituted 
the  *  under  rooms  of  the  Advocate’s  library  ’  in  Edinburgh,  the 
old  oak  press  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burton  in  his  preface  to 
*  The  Darien  Papers  ’  may  still  be  seen.  With  the  exception 
of  the  bookshelves,  it  is  almost  the  only  ai’ticle  of  furniture  in 
the  room ;  yet  probably  few  visitors  honour  it  with  a  glance. 
Though  exhibiting  unmistakeable  traces  of  antiquity,  its  aspect 
is  extremely  utilitarian.  There  is  no  delicate  carving  about  it, 
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no  twisted  pillars  or  grotesque  cariatides,  no  floriated  bindings  or 
elaborate  hinges,  to  remind  you  of  an  age  when  time  was  not 
money,  and  when  men  could  afford  to  make  a  luxury  of  labour.  ' 
Its  sturdy  panels  of  honest  oak,  and  its  strong  simple  lock# 
plainly  tell  that  it  was  put  together  after  men  were  in  a 
hurry,  and  had  begun  to  consider  it  a  greater  object  that  their 
W'ork  should  be  ended  than  that  it  should  be  finished.  Nor 
do  its  contents,  at  first  sight,  appeal  more  directly  to  the 
imagination.  They  are  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  collection 
of  cash-books,  stock-ledgers,  trade-ledgers,  and  transfer-books, 
covered  with  white  pigskin  and  strengthened  with  bands  of  red 
leather,  many  of  them  having  rough  linen  wrappers  dirty  and 
worn,  such,  or  nearly  such,  as  may  be  found  in  the  counting- 
house  of  any  merchant  or  insurance  broker  at  the  presept  day. 
But  this  homely  old  press  has  a  w’onderful  attraction  for  men 
of  letters ;  for  out  of  it.  Burton,  in  addition  to  the  club  book 
we  have  quoted,  got  no  insignificant  portion  of  one  of  the 
volumes  of  his  History  of  Scotland;  poor  Eliot  Warburton 
got  a  romance ;  Mr.  Bannister  has  scraped  together,  with  pious 
zeal,  the  greater  part  of  the  materials  of  what  in  his  hands  is 
a  remarkable,  and  in  other  hands  will  probably  become  an  in¬ 
teresting,  biography ;  Sir  Walter  Scott  gathered  a  chapter  of 
the  ‘  Tales  of  a  Grandfather and  last,  though  surely  not  least. 
Lord  Macaulay  picked  up  the  materials  of  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  episo'les  of  the  posthumous  volume  of  his  ‘  History 
‘of  England.’  It  is  quite  true,  notwithstanding,  that  the  press 
belonged  to  a  trading  company,  and  that  its  contents  are  what 
they  seem ;  l»ut  the  company  was  ‘  The  Company  of  Scotland 
*  trading  to  Africa  and  the  Indies,’  and  its  contents  arc,  ‘  the 
‘  Darien  Papers.’ 

We  arc  accustomed  to  great  mercantile  enterprises,  and,  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  to  great  mercantile  disasters  in  our  own 
day ;  but  with  all  our  experience  of  British,  and  Liverjwol, 
and  Western  Banks,  there  is  something  appalling  in  being  thus 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  monuments  of  a  scheme  so 
gigantic  in  its  conception  and  attended  with  such  social  and 
political  consequences,  —  with  a  scheme  which  took  the  East 
India  Company  for  its  model,  which  sought  to  rear  up  a  colonial 
empire  owning  not  England  but  Scotland  as  its  mother  country, 
and  which  resulted,  first  in  very  nearly  sweeping  Scotland  of 
money  altogether  and  producing  a  war  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries,  whilst  ultimately  it  precipitated  their  union,  and  added 
incalculably  to  their  common  advantage. 

A  walk  of  less  than  five  minutes  from  the  spot  where  this 
singular  relic  stands  will  enable  the  mercantile  antiquarian,  if 
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such  there  be,  to  gaze  upon  another  external  memorial  of  this 
strange  page  of  the  history  of  trade.  It  is  the  old  Darien 
House,' —  the  India  House  of  Scotland  that  was  to  have  been. 

•It  is  still  a  substantial  and  even  handsome  structure  with  ‘  an 

*  air  of  something  ’  about  it.  The  roof  is  high-pitched,  and  the 
.whole  building  pa^kes  of  the  later  French  style  of  civic 
architecture,  more  than  one  commonly  sees  in  buildings  erected 
in  England  during  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  seems  almost 
as  if  the  ghost  of  the  murdered  enterprise  had  taken  possession 
of  its  walls  when  the  clerks  and  managers  quitted  them,  and 
when  the  books  which  they  had  kept  with  so  much  care,  with 
all  their  neatly  Tuled  lines,  well  summed  columns,  and  endless 
flourishes  of  the  pen,  became  literary  curiosities  and  were  car¬ 
ried  dqwn  to  the  adjacent  library.  From  that  time  to  this  the 
Darien  House  has  been  the  abode  of  shivering  want  or  raving 
madness :  an  orphan-hospital,  a  pauper-lunatic-asylum,  it  is  now 
the  poor-house  of  St.  Cuthbert’s  parish.  When  it  was  the 
Bedlam  of  Edinburgh,  in  1774,  and  when  Bedlams  were  what 
Hogarth’s  pencil  has  perpetuated,  Fergusson,  the  poet,  died 
within  one  of  its  stone-floored  cells.  ‘  Amid  the  terrors  of  the 

*  night,’  says  his  biographer,  ‘  without  a  hand  to  help  or  an  eye 
‘  to  pity,  the  poet  expired.  His  dying  couch  was  a  mat  of 
‘  straw ;  the  last  sounds  that  pealed  upon  his  ear  were  the 
‘  bowlings  of  insanity.  No  tongue  whispered  peace  ;  and  even 

*  a  consoling  tear  of  sympathy  mingled  not  with  those  of  con- 

*  trition  and  hope,  which,  in  charity  I  trust,  illumined  his  closing 
‘  eye.’  Such  were  the  terrible  circumstances  in  which,  at  the 
early  age  of  less  than  twenty-four,  death  overtook  one  who  in 
his  hours  of  gladness  sang  so  sweetly.  His  poor  pauper’s  grave 
remained  quite  undistinguished  till  Robert  Bums  approached  it, 
some  thirteen  years  afterwards,  with  uncovered  head,  threw 
himself  on  the  cold  clay,  embraced  it,  and  procured  permission 
from  the  magistrates  to  erect  a  monument  to  his  ‘  elder  brother 

*  in  misfortune,’  and  ‘  far  his  elder  brother  in  the  Muses.’  How 
many  similar  occurrences  may  not  that  sad  old  Darien  House 
have  witnessed,  similar  in  all  respects,  except  in  the  genius  and 
posthumous  reputation  of  the  sufferers  ! 

It  would  be  worse  than  useless  that  we  should  tell  over  again 
a  tale  which  has  been  told  so  often  and  so  well  as  that  of  the 
Darien  Expedition.  It  was,  as  everybody  knows,  a  project  to 

*  colonise  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  and  to  establish  a  carrying 
trade  over  it  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  world.  Under¬ 
taken  by  Scotland  with  resources  altogether  inadequate,  it 
failed  miserably,  and  involved  the  whole  country  in  ruin.  The 
circumstances  which  accompanied  this  great  national  Aaiscar- 
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riage  are  also  very  familiar  to  us  all ;  the  passion  with  which 
the  scheme  was  prosecuted  in  Scotland  after  the  pride  of  the 
nation  was  roused  by  the  jealous  opposition  of  the  English :  the 
sailing  of  the  expedition  from  Leith,  and  the  tears  and  ‘  vain 
‘  prayers  ’  which  followed  it ;  the  joy  and  sunshine  of  the  voyage, 
the  misery  and  disappointment  of  the  landing:  the  terrible 
effects  of  a  rainy  season  in  the  tropics,  for  which  no  adequate 
preparation  had  been  made  :  the  unsuitable  cargoes  and  unwhole¬ 
some  stores :  the  hostility  of  the  Spaniards  and  of  the  English 
in  the  West  Indies :  the  unchristian  wrangling  of  the  Presby-  ^ 
terian  parsons :  how  the  sad  short  period  of  their  sojourn  in  the 
country  was  spent  by  the  miserable  colonists  in  intestine  broils 
and  external  warfare,  in  dying  by  pestilence,  starvation,  grief, 
and  the  sword :  and  how  those  who  had  dug  the  last  graves  for 
their  comrades,  crawled  feebly  to  the  half-rotten  ships,  and 
found  their  way  back  by  a  circuitous  route  to  their  dishonoured 
and  impoverished  country ;  all  these  things  we  shall  assume  to 
be  known,  for  they  have  been  once  and  again  described,  in 
words  far  more  vivid  than  any  which  we  can  command.  To 
add  to  the  colouring  of  a  page  which  has  been  touched  by 
the  pencil  of  Scott  and  Macaulay ;  or  to  glean  a  field  which 
the  industry  of  Burton  has  reaped,  would  be  as  desperate  an 
attempt  as  the  Darien  Expedition.  It  is  with  the  personal 
character  of  the  Projector  of  the  venture  that  we  are  here 
concerned. 

But  before  proceeding  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  materials, 
scanty  even  now,  which  the  volumes  before  us  contain,  for 
forming  a  truer  estimate  of  this  very  remarkable  j)erson,  it 
seems  needful  that  we  should  make  a  very  few  remarks  on  the 
character  of  the  scheme  with  which  his  name  is  so  intimately 
associated.  This,  the  most  conspicuous  incident  of  a  life  which 
has  many  other  claims  on  our  interest,  is  so  prominent  in  all 
minds,  that  before  we  can  fairly  and  dispassionately  inquire  what 
Paterson  was,  it  is  indispensable  that  we  should  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  what  he  did.  We  are  thus  com¬ 
pelled  to  sacrifice  chronology,  and  to  commence  by  glancing  at 
the  middle  of  his  story,  in  order  that  we  may  be  in  a  condition 
to  appreciate  its  beginning  and  its  end. 

Lord  Macaulay’s  estimate  of  the  Darien  scheme  wdll  probably 
be  accepted  by  most  persons  as  the  final  one.  In  a  good 
many  respects  it  differs  from  that  of  Sir  AValter  Scott  and  Mr. 
Burton.  There  is  not  the  least  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of 
these  distinguished  writers  intended  to  be  otherwise  than  im¬ 
partial;  and  as  regards  Lord  ^lacaulay,  notwithstanding  his 
eagerness  ‘  to  point  a  moral  and  adorn  a  tale,’  his  chief  effort 
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here,  as  everywhere  else,  is  to  seek  and  find  the  truth.  Still 
it  strikes  us  at  once  that  the  discrepancies  which  we  have 
noted  arise  in  general  from  the  points  of  view  occupied  by  the 
judges,  rather  than  from  the  meaning  or  even  from  the  value 
which  they  have  a,ttached  to  the  various  considerations  which 
they  have  all  introduced  into  the  discussion.  The  picture  is 
the  same,  the  lighting  and  the  atmosphere  are  different.  That 
it  should  be  impossible  to  tell  the  story  quite  dispassionately, 
even  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half,  is  perhaps  insepar¬ 
able  from  the  nature  of  an  historical  episode,  the  very  name 
of  which,  as  Lord  Iklacaulay  has  remarked,  ‘  is  associated  with 

*  calamities  so  cruel  that  the  recollection  of  them  may  not  un- 

*  naturally  disturb  the  equipoise  even  of  a  fair  and  sedate  mind.’ 

Probably  even  now  there  are  few  inhabitants  of  the  United 
Kingdom  in  whom  the  character  either  of  an  Englishman  or  a 
Scotchman  does  not  preponderate.  As  regards  the  present  time, 
there  are  many  who  might  have  difficulty  in  determining  to 
which  bank  of  the  Tweed  their  affections  cling  with  greater 
warmth.  Children  of  mixed  marriages,  educated  partly  in  one 
country  and  partly  in  the  other,  frequent  residents  and  it  may 
be  proprietors  in  both,  they  belong  to  both,  to  either,  and  to 
neither.  But  try  them  by  the  test  of  bygone  associations,  and 
something  like  a  leaning  will  almost  always  become  apparent. 
The  battle  of  Bannockburn  is  one  touchstone  Avhich  withoul 
fail  brings  the  true  temper  to  light,  and  another  is  the  Darien 
Expedition.  Now,  however  it  may  be  with  Mr.  Burton,  who 
in  these  respects  is  somewhat  of  a  colourless  writer.  Sir  "Walter 
Scott  could  never  conceal  his  joy  at  the  result  of  the  battle  of 
Bannockburn.  He  gloried  in  the  assertion  of  Scottish  inde¬ 
pendence  ;  and  in  contemplating  the  Darien  Expedition,  the  in¬ 
justice  and  jealousy  with  which  the  Scotch  were  treated,  were 
more  prominent  in  his  eyes  than  the  pride  and  folly  and  obsti¬ 
nacy  which  they  ultimately  exhibited.  Lord  Macaulay’s  heart, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  with  King  Edward’s  bowmen.  The 
influences  of  Scottish  blood  in  his  case  were  more  than  coun¬ 
teracted  by  English  birth  and  breeding,  and  accordingly,  put¬ 
ting  patriotic  notions  altogether  out  of  account,  he  regarded 
it  as  a  subject  of  regret  that  a  country,  great  part  of  which 
in  the  days  of  William  III.  was  still  ‘  as  poor  and  rude  as 
*  Iceland  now  is,’  should  have  been  deprived  of  the  civilising 
influences  which  would  have  resulted  from  English  colonisation 
in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century.  To  him  accord¬ 
ingly  the  chief  light  in  which  the  Darien  scheme  presented 
itself  was  as  a  proof  that  ‘  the  whole  kingdom  had  gone  mad.’ 
The  only  way  in  which  it  seemed  to  him  possible  to  account 
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for  the  conduct  of  the  schemers,  consistently  with  sanity,  was 
by  assuming  that  they  ‘  meant  to  make  a  dupe  and  tool  of  the 

*  southron,  by  dragging  him  into  a  war  with  Spain,’  in  order 

*  that  a  set  of  cunning  foreigners  might  enjoy  a  monopoly  by 

*  which  he  would  be  the  chief  sufferer.*  *  There  was,’  he 
says,  ‘  undoubtedly  a  large  mixture  of  evil  in  the  feelings 

*  which  the  English  entertained ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
‘  these  feelings  were  expressed  was  harsh  and  insolent.’  But 
it  ‘is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  anger  which  Paterson’s 
‘  schemes  excited  throughout  the  south  of  the  island  was,  in 
‘  the  main,  just  and  reasonable ;’  and  he  extends  his  justifi¬ 
cation  even  to  the  proceedings  of  ‘the  parliament  which  sate 

*  at  Westminster.’  Though  he  does  not  omit  the  fact.  Lord 
Macaulay  throws  quite  into  the  back  ground  the  consideration 
that  one  half  of  the  speculation  w'as  not  only  0[)en  to  English 
capitalists,  but  that  the  whole  of  this  sum  (300,000/.)  was 
actually  filled  up  in  London  in  a  few  days,  when  the  privileged 
companies  in  England  and  in  Holland  became  alarmed,  nnd 
succeeded  in  inducing  the  king  to  take  part  with  them  against 
the  Scottish  adventurers.  ‘  The  oiiginal  plan,’  says  Mr.  Ban¬ 
nister  *  quite  truly,  ‘  was  to  share  the  hazards  of  the  design, 

‘  in  reasonable  proi>ortlon,  between  the  Scots  and  the  English ; 

‘  and  foreigners  were  to  be  invited  to  join  them  both.  Instead 

*  of  being  a  Scottish  scheme,  it  was  cosmopolitan  in  its  contri- 
‘  butions  of  capital,  in  its  commercial  agencies,  and  in  its 
‘  ulterior  objects.’  Of  the  original  leaders  whose  names  appear 
in  the  Act  of  1695,  eleven  were  merchants  in  London,  and  only 
nine  residents  in  Scotland.  Paterson  himself  belonged  to  the 
former  class,  and  along  with  him  we  find  the  names  of  Tliomas 
Coutes  t  and  of  Joseph  Cohaine  (or  Cohen),  who  was  probably 
a  Jew  and  a  foreigner.  No  restriction  whatever  was  placed 
on  the  nationality  of  the  future  partners,  ‘they  were  to  be  all 
‘  others  who  should  join  themselves  in  twelve  months,  even  if 
‘  foreigners.’  Paterson  himself,  in  his  early  letters,  assured  his 
Scottish  coadjutors  that  in  his  opinion  it  w’as  impossible  ‘  to  lay 
‘  the  foundation  anywhere  but  in  London.’ 

It  is  very  important  in  guiding  us  to  a  correct  estimate  of 
Paterson’s  abilities  as  a  projector,  and  of  the  common  sense  of 
those  who  joined  in  his  project,  that  we  should  thus  call  to  mind 
that  up  to  the  period  at  which  they  became  blinded  by  national 
pride  and  jealousy  there  was  not  the  slightest  notion,  either  on 

*  Life  of  William  Paterson,  p.  129. 

t  The  Scotch  house  of  Coutts  and  Company  was  not  established 
in  London  till  1750. 
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his  part  or  theirs,  of  undertaking  the  expedition  with  a  force 
so  inadequate  as  that  which  ultimately  sailed  from  Leith.  It  is 
a  grave  charge  against  the  temper  of  the  Scottish  nation,  un¬ 
questionably,  that  they  should  have  allowed  themselves  to  be¬ 
come  exasperated  to  the  extent  of  permitting  ‘  their  proverbial 
‘  pride  to  get  the  better  of  their  proverbial  shrewdness.’  But, 
comparatively  at  least,  it  is  no  very  serious  imputation  on 
the  latter,  that  they  should  have  been  led  by  a  frenzy  of 
patriotic  rage  to  commit  an  act  of  folly  not  greater  certainly 
than  both  France  and  England  rushed  into  twenty  years  later, 
when  actuated  by  no  other  motives  than  the  pressure  of  national 
debt  and  the  hope  of  individual  gain.  Nor  was  this  outburst  of 
natiotuU  feeling  by  any  means  unprovoked.  In  justifying  the 
wisdom  of  the  English  Parliament,  Lord  Macaulay  passes  very 
lightly  over  the  fact  that  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  was  then 
an  independent  legislature,  and  that,  when  the  Parliament  of 
England  proceeded  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct  of 
those  who  advised  the  passing  of  its  statutes,  they  committed 
an  act  which  was  not  only  uncivil,  but  unconstitutional.  AVhat 
would  he  have  said  if  the  Commons  of  Scotland  had  seized  on 
the  books  and  documents  of  an  English  company  in  Edinburgh, 
and  conducted  a  threatening  examination  of  the  capitalists  who 
subscribed  to  its  funds ;  if  they  had  resolved  that  the  directors 
of  the  Company,  acting  under  the  colour  of  an  English  Act  of 
Parliament,  were  guilty  of  a  high  crime  and  misdemeanour,  and 
had  voted  that  an  English  peer,  and  other  English  gentlemen, 
whose  names  appeared  in  the  English  Act  as  directors  of  the 
Company,  should  be  ‘  impeached  of  high  crimes  and  misde- 
*  meanours  ’  ?  Yet  the  converse  of  all  this  we  know,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Commons’ journals  of  the  21st  January,  1696, 
was  actually  done  by  the  Commons  of  England.  Above  all  it 
is  remarkable,  that  Lord  ^Macaulay  never  alludes  to  the  fact,  so 
significant  of  the  real  merits  of  the  dispute,  that  at  the  Union 
England  ultimately  paid  back  to  the  Scottish  shareholders, 
with  interest,  the  whole  capital  which  they  lost,  expressly  as 
compensation  for  the  injustice  which  they  had  suffered.*  Had 
it  been  our  good  fortune  to  ])Ossess  another  volume  of  Lord 
Macaulay’s  history,  we  should  doubtless  have  had  this  fact 
recorded  in  connexion  with  the  Union,  but  in  this  place  too  it 
was  not  unimportant,  as  proving  the  view  which  the  English 
Commissioners  took,  some  ten  years  afterwards,  of  the  conduct 
of  their  nation  in  the  Darien  affair. 

On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  are  bound  to  remember,  what 


*  Burton,  vol.  i.  p.  424. 
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Sir  Walter  Scott  and  all  the  Scottish  writers  have  been  prone 
to  forget,  viz.  that  the  co-operation  of  England  in  an  enterprise 
whieh  was  carried  on  under  a  Scotch  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
primarily  for  Scottish  purposes,  was  a  proof  of  good  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  which  the  Scotch  had  no  right  to  demand,  and  which, 
taking  into  account  the  possibility  of  its  involving  England  in 
a  war  with  Spain,  they  probably  had  no  reason  to  expect.  After 
it  was  refused,  at  any  rate,  by  whatever  motive  that  refusal 
might  have  been  prompted,  Scotland  had  herself,  and  not  Eng¬ 
land,  to  blame  if  she  ventured  on  an  effort  beyond  her  strength, 
and  provoked  an  enemy  whom  she  was  unable  to  fight  single- 
handed. 

But  is  Lord  Macaulay  warranted  by  the  facts  of  the  case 
in  representing  Darien,  though  confessedly  abandoned  to  the 
Red  Indians  at  the  time,  as  an  acknowledged  portion  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  America,  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
‘Appin  and  Lochaber,’  though  abandoned  to  the  Celt,  were 
acknowledged  portions  of  the  Teutonic  kingdom  of  Scotland  ? 
The  limits  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland  were  as  well  defined  as 
those  of  William’s  own  park  at  Hampton  Court.  Whatever 
lay  within  these  limits  was  claimed  by  King  William’s  sceptre, 
and  must  necessarily  have  been  protected  by  King  William’s 
arms.  But  there  were  no  limits  to  the  Spanish  dominions  in 
America,  either  in  fact  or  in  law  ;  for.  Spain  claimed  the  whole 
of  it,  not  only  on  the  ground  of  first  discovery  but  in  virtue  of  a 
grant  from  the  Pope,  —  the  latter  title,  as  Milton  has  observed, 
being  somewhat  invalidated  by  the  consideration  that  it  ex¬ 
tended  to  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  all  the  other 
Protestant  countries  of  Europe. 

These  claims,  of  course,  never  had  been,  and  in  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  common  sense  never  could  be  recognised,  either 
by  Enfrland  or  by  any  other  European  Power,  least  of  all  any 
Protestant  state.  The  views  entertained  by  Paterson  of  the 
boundless  and  consequently  untenable  claims  to  colonial  empire 
on  the  part  both  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese,  are  pointedly 
expressed  in  a  memoir,  wlilch  he  addressed  to  King  William  in 
1701,  in  which,  founding  his  argument  upon  the  probable  con¬ 
sequences  of  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  in 
the  House  of  Bourbon,  he  urges  the  occupation  of  Darien  by 
the  English  as  the  only  means  of  preventing  a  development  of 
the  colonial  resources  of  Spain  which  would  be  dangerous  to  the 
other  Powers.  Speaking  of  the  more  easterly  discoveries  of  the 
Portuguese  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  he  says :  ‘  From  thence  pro- 
*  ceeded  that  new  and  unheard-of  method  of  dividing  the  world 
‘  between  Portugal  and  Spain,  whereby,  instead  of  claiming  and 
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*  denominating  their  properties  and  dominions  from  their  posses- 

*  sions,  or  that  of  their  ancestors,  and  settling  and  defining  their 

*  limits  by  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  mountains,  morasses,  or  other 

*  natural  or  artificial  boundaries  on  the  superficies  of  the  ground, 

‘  according  to  the  uninterrupted  practice  of  all  former  ages,  they 

*  now,  by  a  quite  other  and  contrary  way,  pretended  to  draw 

*  certain  imaginary  mathematical  lines  between  heaven  and 

*  earth,  and  with  an  arrogancy  more  than  human,  presumed  to 
‘  claim  for  theirs  all  that  lies  between  those  lines,  as  if  they 
‘  thereby  meant  to  encroach  on  God  in  heaven,  as  well  as  upon 

*  men  on  earth.  By  this  division  it  is  that  the  Portuguese 

*  have  since  claimed  that,  commonly  called  the  eastern,  and  the 

*  Spaniards  the  western,  side  of  the  world.’  That  such  had  long 
been  the  sentiments  of  Paterson,  and  of  the  best  class  of  Lon¬ 
don  merchants,  may  be  inferred  from  an  earlier  document,  which 
proceeded  ostensibly  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  and  associate  in 
the  projection  of  the  Hampstead  Water  Company,  Sir  Dalby 
Thomas,  but  which  his  biographer  is  of  opinion  *,  not  without 
apparent  reason,  may  have  |)artially  owed  its  authorship  to 
Paterson  himself.  It  is  entitled  ‘  An  Historical  Account  of  the 

*  Rise  and  Growth  of  the  West  India  Colonies,  and  of  the  great 

*  Advantage  they  are  to  England  in  respect  of  Trade,’  and  is 
dedicated  to  Sir  Robert  Davers,  *  once  a  planter  in  Barbadoes, 

*  and  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  when  a  member  of  the 

*  House  of  Commons  for  Suffolk,  the  unwearied  advocate  of 
‘  Paterson’s  claims  of  indemnity  for  his  losses  in  Darien.’f  ‘  It 
‘  was,’  says  the  writer  of  this  tract,  ‘  an  unaccountable  negli- 

*  gence,  or  rather  stupidity,  of  this  nation,  during  the  reigns  of 

*  Henry  VII.,  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  and  Queen  Mary, 
‘who  could  contentedly  sit  still  and  see  the  Spaniards  rifle, 

‘  plunder,  and  bring  home  undisturbed  all  the  wealth  of  that 

*  golden  world ;  and  to  suffer  them,  with  forts  and  castles,  to 
‘  shut  up  the  doors  and  entrances  into  all  the  rich  provinces  of 

*  America  —  having  not  the  least  title  or  pretence  of  right 

*  beyond  any  other  nation,  except  that  of  being,  by  accident, 

*  the  first  discoverers  of  some  parts  of  it.’ 

It  has  often  been  said  that,  in  early  life,  Paterson  was  a  buc¬ 
caneer.  The  allegation  has  been  indignantly  denied  by  his  bio¬ 
grapher,  and  has  obtained  little  credit  even  with  those  writers 
who  have  reviewed  his  history  least  favourably.  But  bucca¬ 
neer  or  not,  it  is  plain  enough  that  he  entertained,  as  a  zealous 
Protestant  and  enterprising  merchant,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
advocates  of  free  trade,  feelings  and  opinions  with  reference  to 


*  Bannister’s  Life,  p.  50. 
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the  Spanish  dominion  in  America,  and  the  exclusive  commercial 
system  which  she  pursued,  very  similar  to  those  which  the  first 
generation  of  the  ‘  Brotherhood  of  the  Coast  ’  inherited  from 
the  great  naval  captains  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  time,  and  which 
John  ^Milton  had  not  scrupled  to  set  forth  in  his  famous  ‘  Mani- 

*  festo,’  as  sufiicient  at  any  time  to  justify  a  war  with  Spain. 
These  feelings  and  opinions  had  been  acted  on,  not  only  by  the 

*  Lord  Protector,’  but  by  every  one  of  the  legitimate  sovereigns, 
both  of  England  and  France,  for  the  last  two  hundred  years. 
Colonies  had  been  planted  in  the  very  centre  of  the  so-called 
empire  of  Spain,  if  not  with  their  previous  sanction,  at  all 
events  with  their  connivance  and  their  ex  post  facto  approval. 
If  Lord  Macaulay  wonders  that  the  directors  of  the  Darien 
Company  ‘  did  not  look  into  any  of  the  common  books  of  his- 
‘  tory  or  geography,  in  which  an  account  of  Darien  was  to  be 
‘  found,  and  ask  themselves  the  simple  question,  whether  Spain 
‘  was  likely  to  endure  a  Scotch  colony  in  the  heart  of  her  trans- 

*  atlantic  dominions,’  we  may,  in  our  turn,  be  permitted  to 
express  our  surprise  that  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  the  title 
which  the  Scotch  proposed  to  establish  to  their  Darien  colony, 
was  precisely  that  by  which  almost  all  the  American  colonies, 
both  of  F ranee  and  England,  were  held,  and  was  that  on  which 
the  two  countries  had  acted  deliberately  in  1625,  when  they 
divided  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher’s  between  them  by  a  treaty 
of  joint  occupation  and  partition.  It  is  supposed,  moreover, 
that  Paterson  may  himself  have  been  concerned  in  the  second 
colonisation  of  New  Providence,  and  at  any  rsite  he  knew  well 
that  when  the  Bahamas  were  first  occupied  by  the  English  in 
1629,  they  were  not  relinquished  by  Spain.  The  danger  of 
provoking  the  vengeance  of  Spain,  to  which  Paterson  was  no 
doubt  quite  conscious  that  he  was  exposing  England,  was  a 
danger  which  England  had  already  encountered  in  the  case 
of  every  foot  of  plantation  which  she  possessed  in  the  West 
Indies. 

But  we  are  not  left  to  conjecture  on  this  important  point  in 
the  discussion ;  for  that  neither  England  nor  her  sagacious  king 
were  in  any  degree  moved  by  the  risk  of  incurring  Spanish 
hostility,  now  comes  out  positively  from  some  very  important 
facts  and  documents,  quite  new  to  the  public  we  believe,  which 
3klr.  Bannister  has  contrived  to  stow  away  in  o<ld  corners  of 
his  disorderly  volumes,  and  with  which  Lord  Macaulay  was 
probably  not  acquainted.  When  the  Spanish  undertaking 
came  to  be  talked  of  in  London,  and  supported  by  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  its  stock  in  the  city,  and  when  the  English  Consul 
at  Hamburgh  reported  that  it  was  there  believed  that  Darien 
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was  to  be  the  scene  of  the  projected  colony,  the  Board  of  Trade, 
on  the  2nd  July,  1697,  examined  Dumpier  and  Wafer  on  the 
extent  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  that  part  of  the  Isthmus, 
and  the  capabilities  of  the  region  for  purposes  of  colonisation. 
On  the  10th  August  a  report  in  writing  was  delivered  to  the 
Lords  J  ustices  by  these  two  famous  mariners ;  and  acting  on 
the  information  and  the  suggestions  therein  contained,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  whose  deliberations  were  then  guided  by  no  less  not¬ 
able  a  person  than  John  Locke,  on  the  16th  September,  pre¬ 
sented  the  following  memorable  representation :  — 

‘  Representation  relating  to  taking  possession  of  Golden  Island  and 
the  port  opposite  it  in  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

To  their  Excellencies  the  Lord  Justices. 

‘  “  May  it  please  your  Excellencies, 

‘  “  Having  in  obedience  to  your  commands,  by  our  report  of 
the  10th  ult.,  offered  such  things  as  then  seemed  to  us  expedient  to 
prevent  any  settlements  on  .the  Isthmus  of  Darien  prejudicial  to  the 
trade  of  this  kingdom,  we  now,  on  farther  information  of  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  that  country,  represent  that  the  said  country,  never  having 
been  possessed  by  the  Spaniards,  and  there  being  only  two  ports 
between  Porto  Bello  and  Carthagena,  one  opposite  the  south-east  of 
Golden  Island  *,  secure  for  ships  of  three  hundred  tons,  and  the  road 
between  that  island  and  the  main  very  good ;  the  other  twenty  leagues 
west  of  Gulden  Island,  called  Port  Serivan,  for  ships  of  one  hundred 
tons,  and  dangerous, — tee  are  of  opinion  that  a  competent  number  of 
men  should  be  sent  thither  from  hence  or  from  Jamaica  to  take  pos¬ 
session,  for  the  Crown  of  England,  of  Golden  Island  and  the  port 
opposite  to  it  on  the  main,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Europeans. 

‘  “  This  work  seems  to  require  all  possible  despatch,  lest  the  Scotch 
Company  be  there  before  us,  which  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
trade  of  England. 

‘  “  P.  Meadows.  J.  Locke. 

‘  “  J.  POLLEXFEN.  Ar.  HiLL. 

‘  “Whitehall,  16th  September,  1697.”’ 

In  accordance  with  this  representation  Mr.  Bannister  as¬ 
serts  t,  that  ‘  King  William  sent  Captain  Long,  with  a  royal 
‘  commission  to  explore  the  country  with  a  view  to  settle  it  as 
‘English.’  We  do  not  profess  to  have  examined  the  ‘state 
‘  pajKjrs  and  other  archives,’  in  which  Mr.  Bannister  tells  us 
‘  that  interesting  details  on  this  subject  are  to  be  found ;  ’  but 
of  the  existence  of  the  representation  there  can,  we  imagine, 
be  no  doubt,  and  if  the  subsequent  fact  be  as  he  states  it,  it 


*  This  was  what  was  afterwards  and  is  still  called  Caledonia  Bay. 
t  Life,  p.  128. 
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is  entirely  conclusive  as  to  the  political  argument  against  the 
Darien  scheme.  Moreover  from  information  which  Paterson 
procured  and  communicated  to  the  Board  of  Directors  during 
the  short  and  unhappy  existence  of  the  colony,  there  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  the  French  harboured  similar  designs; 
and  this  information  is  curiously  confirmed  by  a  passage  of 
one  of  the  letters  from  ^Ir.  Orth,  the  secretary  to  Sir  Paul 
Riccaut  the  English  Consul  at  Hamburgh,  in  which  he  says, 
‘I  have  heard  it  whispered  by  French  Roman  Catholics  that 

*  perhaps  the  French  will  be  beforehand  with  the  Scots  in 

*  America.’  Lastly,  before  the  herald  appeared  at  the  gate 
of  St.  Germains,  ‘and  with  sound  of  trumpet,  proclaimed  in 

*  Latin,  French,  and  English,  King  James  III.  of  England  and 
‘  Eighth  of  Scotland,’  and  thus  changed  the  relations  of  King 
William  III.  of  England  to  his  continental  neighbour,  William 
had  resolved  to  change  his  own  policy  with  regard  to  the  West 
Indies  generally.  There  is  extant  a  letter  from  Paterson  to 
the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin  in  1709  *,  in  which  he  gives  an 
account  of  an  interview  and  conversation  which  he  had  ‘  in  the 

*  last  months  of  his  life  with  this  great  but  then  uneasy  prince,’ 
in  which,  amongst  other  schemes  for  the  public  servdee  of  which 
the  Union  was  the  most  prominent,  he  urged  on  him  an  attempt 
upon  the  principal  ports  of  the  West  Indies.  In  fact  troops 
were  sent  from  Ireland  to  the  West  Indies  so  early  as  March, 
1701,  six  months  before  James’s  death;  and  it  was  William 
who  sent  Benbow  to  the  West  Indies  on  the  expedition  which 
terminated  so  sadly  in  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  and  colonisation  as  well  as  war  probably  formed  part  of 
his  original  design. 

But  there  is  another  consideration  connected  with  the  Darien 
scheme  of  greater  importance  than  any  we  have  yet  mentioned 
—  more  weighty  than  the  opinion  even  of  William  of  Orange — 
in  guiding  us  to  a  just  view  of  the  eharacter  of  its  projector: 
we  mean  the  favourable  contrast  which  it  presents  to  the  many 
social  and  economical  heresies  by  which  not  that  generation 
alone,  but  most  other  generations  have  been  led  astray.  The 
Darien  scheme  rested  on  no  commercial  fallacy,  no  blunder  in 
political  economy,  such  as  lay  at  the  root  of  the  gigantic  ‘  bub- 
‘  bles,’  which  rose  to  the  surface  of  society  both  in  France  and 
England  during  the  next  twenty  years,  and  is  the  cause  of  all 
those  smaller  bubbles  which  are  continually  bursting  in  our  own 
commercial  world.  It  was  no  scheme  of  baseless  credit,  of  a 


*  Boyer’s  ‘Political  State,’  p.  269. ;  ‘  Dialogues  of  the  Wednesday 
‘  Club,’  1717  ;  and  Bannister’s  edition  of  Paterson’s  Works,  p.  xcv. 
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circulating  medium,  like  Law’s  in  France,  which  was  not  only  to 
facilitate  the  production  of  material  wealth,  but  actually  to  take 
the  place  of  it  and  supply  the  want  of  it.  There  was  to  be  a 
real  colony,  rich  in  its  own  productions,  and  richer  still  as  the 
scene  of  a  carrying  trade  more  lucrative  than  the  world  had 
ever  seen.  The  Darien  scheme  did  not  propose  to  interfere 
with  the  action  of  those  laws  of  supply  and  demand  which, 
whether  we  will  or  no,  govern  the  univei*se  of  trade.  If  it  was 
to  be  a  monopoly,  it  was  to  be  a  monopoly  of  the  most  liberal 
kind,  for  its  ports,  like  its  share  list,  were  to  be  open  to  the 
whole  world,  and  the  privileges  conferred  on  its  partners  were 
to  be  nothing  more  than  was  requisite  to  induce  them  to  risk 
their  capital  in  an  undertaking  the  advantages  of  which  were 
by  no  means  to  be  confined  to  them  or  to  their  country.  The 
idea  of  establishing  a  shorter,  safer,  and  cheaper  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  East,  and  bringing  the  silks  and  gums  and  spices 
of  India  over  the  Western  seas,  was  the  original  idea  of  Co¬ 
lumbus:  it  was  a  favourite  scheme  with  Mr.  Pitt;  and  we  have 
the  warrant  of  the  genius  of  these  two  great  men,  the  constant 
aspiration  of  all  subsequent  times,  and,  as  regards  a  land  com¬ 
munication,  the  experience  of  our  own,  for  asserting  that  there 
was  nothing  absurd  in  it  in  the  abstract. 

If  it  be  true  that  till  his  meeting  with  Fletcher  of  Saltoun  in 
London,  Paterson  never  for  a  moment  dreamt  of  the  enterprise 
being  undertaken  by  Scotland  alone,  all  that  can  fairly  be 
charged  against  him  is  that  he  did  not  rush  in  at  the  last  and 
dissuade  his  countrymen  from  attempting  what  he  possibly  may 
have  suspected  was  beyond  their  strength.  But  is  it  just  to 
charge  him  even  with  so  much  ?  Is  there  any  reason  either 
to  suppose  that  he  possessed  the  information  which  would  have 
been  requisite  to  enable  him  to  convince  them  of  their  error, 
or  to  blame  him  for  failing  to  procure  it?  Paterson  never 
had  been  in  a  position  to  acquire  any  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  national  resources  of  Scotland,  and  for  many  years  he  had 
been  absent  from  the  country  altogether.*  His  information 
must  consequently  have  been  received  on  report,  and  if  any 
report  was  to  be  believed,  surely  it  was  that  of  the  whole  body 


*  In  confirmation  of  this  view  we  find  him,  five  years  afterwards, 
in  his  ‘  Proposals  and  Reasons  for  constituting  a  Council  of  Trade,’ 
saying  in  his  own  impersonal  way,  but  with  manifest  reference  to 
himself,  that  ‘  those  who  were  principally  concerned  in  promoting 
‘  the  establishment  and  designs  of  the  Company,  might  possibly  be 
‘  much  unacquainted  with  the  affairs  of  this  kingdom,  both  as  to  men 
‘  and  things.’  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  71.) 
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of  his  countiymen,  of  all  classes,  occupations,  and  conditions, 
crying  out  for  the  expedition  as  we  know  they  did.  Had 
the  testimony  been  that  of  a  few  enthusiasts,  like  Fletcher, 
or  of  an  excited  rabble  however  numerous,  we  might  blame 
Paterson  for  receiving  it ;  but  can  we  blame  him  if  he  hesitated 
to  follow  his  own  misgivings,  if  such  he  still  retained,  when  he 
found  that  they  were  opposed  to  the  assurances  of  the  ministers 
of  state,  the  nobles,  the  professional  and  trading  classes  as  in¬ 
dividuals  and  as  corporate  bodies,  —  assurances  the  sincerity  of 
which  they  guaranteed  by  imperilling  in  many  cases  their  whole 
possessions.  ‘The  heads  of  three  noble  houses  took  3000Z. 

*  each,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  Duke  of  Queensbury,  and 
‘  Lord  Belhaven,  a  man  of  ability,  spirit,  and  patriotism,  who 

*  entered  into  the  design  with  enthusiasm  not  inferior  to  that 

*  of  Fletcher.  Argyle  held  1500/.  John  Dalrymple,  but  too 

*  well  known  as  the  master  of  Stair,  had  just  succeeded  to  his 

*  father’s  title  and  estate,  and  was  now  Viscount  Stair.  He 

*  put  down  his  name  for  1000/.  The  number  of  Scotch  peers 

*  who  subscribed  was  between  thirty  and  forty.  Tlie  city  of 

*  Edinburgh  in  its  corporate  capacity,  took  3000/.,  the  city  of 

*  Glasgow  3000/.,  the  city  of  Perth,  2000/.’  But  the  greater 
the  prevalence  of  the  national  folly,  the  greater  is  the  justi¬ 
fication  of  Paterson.  Would  it  not  have  been  a  piece  of  the 
most  extravagant  conceit,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  if  he  had  set 
up  his  opinion  as  to  the  resources  of  Scotland,  in  opposition  to 
the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Lord  Macaulay  has  enumerated, 
and  many  others  that  he  has  omitted.  If  Duncan  Forbes  of 
Culloden,  followed  by  Cockburn  of  Ormeston  the  Justice 
Clerk,  the  Dean  and  Faculty  of  Advocates,  and  alrnost  the 
whole  College  of  Justice,  were  not  in  a  condition  to  tell  him 
anything  as  to  the  powers  and  capabilities  of  Scotland,  Paterson 
may  surely  be  exeulpated  for  his  ignorance.  And  are  we,  at 
this  distance  of  time,  entitled  to  charge  these  men  with  so  gross 
an  act  of  folly  ? 

That  they  were  mistaken  in  the  whole  matter  was  of  course 
demonstrated  by  the  event ;  but  w'as  their  error  of  the  foolish 
and  almost  childish  kind  which  is  commonly  supposed  ?  Was 
it,  as  Defoe  says  in  his  ‘  History  of  the  Union,’  ‘  big  with 
‘necessary  abortions’?  There  are  several  considerations  which 
lead  us  to  hesitate  in  joining  in  so  severe  a  verdict  on  our 
forefathers.  It  is  mainly  on  the  small  amount  of  money  then 
circulating  in  Scotland,  tliat  an  opinion  has  been  formed  as  to 
the  poverty  of  the  land,  and  the  folly  of  its  inhabitants.  What 
may  have  been  the  increase  in  the  real  wealth  of  Scotland  in 
these  hundred  and  fifty  years,  we  cannot  tell,  but  how  far  it  is 
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from  having  increased  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  money 
circulating  in  this  country,  comes  out  plainly  enough  from  one 
of  Lord  Macaulay’s  own  statements.  ‘  Four  hundred  thousand 

*  pounds,’  he  says,  *  probably  bore  as  great  a  ratio  to  the  wealth 

*  of  Scotland  then,  as  forty  millions  would  bear  now.’  The 
circulating  medium  of  Scotland,  then,  has  increased  a  hundred 
fold.  AVill  anyone  maintain  that  the  actual  wealth  of  Scotland 
has  increased  in  anything  like  the  same  proportion,  and  that  the 
salary  of  a  judge,  and  the  stipend  of  a  minister,  will  purchase 
a  hundred  times  the  amount  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  now  that 
they  did  then  ?  That  the  circulating  medium  of  a  country  will 
generally  Increase  as  it  grows  richer  in  material  wealth,  is  un¬ 
questionable  ;  and  in  trading  communities  especially,  an  increase 
in  the  former  is  an  element  to  be  taken  into  account  in  esti¬ 
mating  an  increase  in  the  latter.  But  that  in  any  case  they 
necessarily  observe  the  same  ratio  is  a  proposition  which  we 
entirely  deny,  and  we  cannot  therefore  accept  results  which  to 
some  extent  seem  to  have  been  founded  on  what  we  must  regard 
if  not  as  an  unsound,  at  least  as  a  very  unsafe  basis  of  calcula¬ 
tion.  The  trade  of  Gotland,  too,  has  increased  enormously  since 
the  time  of  which  we  speak.  But  here  again  the  general  increase 
has  scarcely  been  in  proportion  to  that  which  would  be  exhibited 
by  comparing  the  trade  of  a  few  of  the  principal  ports  then  and 
now.  In  the  17th  century,  from  the  difficulty  and  expense  at¬ 
tending  the  transport  of  goods  by  land,  and  other  causes,  the 
shipping  was  disseminated  over  a  far  greater  number  of  ports. 
In  the  Forth,  for  example,  the  trade  which  is  now  concentrated 
in  Leith,  was  spread  over  the  towns  .along  the  coast ;  and  Fife, 
from  Inverkeithing  to  Crail,  was  fringed  with  thriving  little 
seaport  towns  which  c.arried  on  an  active  trade  with  France 
and  Holland.  Their  imports  were  intended  partly  for  con¬ 
sumption  in  Scotland,  but  partly  also  for  reshipment  to  Eng¬ 
land,  with  which  an  important  trade,  mostly  contraband,  was 
carried  on,  till  the  Union.  It  was  from  Scotland  too,  that  the 
Farmers  General  of  France  chiefly  procured  their  tobacco, 
which  was  brought  originally  by  the  merchants  of  Glasgow 
from  the  West  Indies.* 

But  though  we  eannot  find  either  Paterson  or  his  Scottish 
patrons  guilty  without  extenuating  circumstances,  we  believe 
that  in  so  far  as  the  former  is  concerned,  the  accusation  of  having 
been  too  eager  to  try  a  rash  experiment  was  really  the  faidt  of 
his  character.  Had  Paterson  been  far  less  justified  than  he  was 
in  overestimating  the  resources  of  his  native  land,  we  fear  that 
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so  long  as  he  was  not  convinced  that  success  was  impossible  he 
would  still  have  been  an  advocate  for  the  Expedition.  Dear 
as  Scotland  probably  was  to  him,  we  believe  that  the  Darien 
scheme  was  dearer  still ;  and  that  he  would  have  risked  Scot¬ 
land  with  his  eyes  open  for  the  merest  chance  of  winning 
Darien.  We  are  persuaded  that  the  key  to  his  very  unusual 
character  will  be  found  neither  in  viewing  him  as  a  discon¬ 
tented  Englishman  nor  a  hot-headed  Scot.  It  is  quite  possible, 
that  he  was  disgusted  with  the  treatment  which  he  received 
from  his  brother-governors  of  the  Bank  of  England  ;  but  that 
was  not  the  cause  of  his  going  to  Scotland ;  for  he  himself 
scarcely  mentions  the  circumstance,  and  we  know  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  on  excellent  terms,  and  very  influential  with  his 
English  acquaintances  on  ’Change.  Again,  though  something 
like  national  zeal  may  have  been  awakened  in  him  for  a  time 
by  the  enthusiastic  reception  which  he  experienced  on  coming 
to  Scotland,  it  was  not  this  feeling  that  bound  him  to  the  Darien 
enterprise.  Before  the  Expedition  sailed  he  had  ceased  to  be 
the  national  idol,  and  had  become  the  victim  of  unworthy, 
and,  as  it  was  afterwards  ascertained,  of  utterly  groundless  sus¬ 
picions  ;  yet  he  accompanied  it,  not  as  its  leader,  as  is  generally 
imagined,  but  as  a  simple  volunteer.  But  no  sooner  had  it 
finally  miscarried  than  he  returned  to  England,  bereft  of  his 
fortune  but  not  of  his  hopes,  and  renewed  his  proposals  to  the 
king  and  the  English  Government  and  people,  just  as  if  nothing 
had  occurred,  and  this  at  a  period  when  all  true  Scotchmen 
would  rather  that  Darien  had  been  peopled  by  apes  than  by 
Englishmen  to  the  end  of  time.  These  facts,  taken  along  with 
the  intimate  continental  relations  which  he  maintained,  with  his 
offers  of  his  scheme  to  the  Hanseatic  merchants  and  the  princes 
of  the  German  Empire,  before  he  proposed  it  either  to  the  English 
or  the  Scotch,  induce  us  to  believe  that  so  far  from  being  an 
enthusiastic  patriot,  Paterson  was  a  citizen  of  the  Avorld,  to  the 
extent  of  being  pretty  nearly  destitute  of  all  feelings  of  country. 
Personally  he  was  of  a  dispassionate,  perhaps  of  a  somewhat  cold 
temperament,  and  he  had  less  difficulty  in  curbing  either  his 
desires  or  his  resentments  than  ordinary  men.  lie  was  neither 
ambitious  nor  vain,  and,  so  far  was  he  from  being  avaricious, 
that  there  is  reason  to  think  that  he  was  indifferent  to  gain 
almost  to  a  fault.  We  know,  at  all  events,  that  he  voluntarily  re¬ 
nounced  his  pecuniary  interest  in  the  enterprise,  when  its  shares 
were  still  supposed,  as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  Thrale’s  vats  and 
boilers,  to  represent  ‘  the  potentiality  of  becoming  rich  beyond 
‘  the  dreams  of  avarice.’ 

But  though  his  passions  were  not  of  the  usual  kind,  we 
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should  be  very  far  from  conveying  to  our  readers  the  con-  . 
ceptiou  which  we  have  formed  of  Paterson’s  character,  if  we 
represented  him  as  incapable  of  strong  emotions.  At  this  very 
time  we  believe  him  to  have  been  possessed  by  an  idea  which 
stirred  him  with  all  the  violence  of  the  most  absorbing  passion. 

It  was  a  passion,  indeed,  but  of  a  kind  which  approached  far 
more  nearly  to  the  passion  of  the  scientific  investigator  than  to 
that  of  the  patriot  or  the  gambler  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
Paterson  Avas  essentially  a  political  and  social  schemer  and  ex¬ 
perimenter.  To  him  the  Darien  scheme  Avas  a  problem  Avhich 
he  had  Avorked  out  in  the  abstract  with  infinite  care  and 
thought,  and  on  Avhich  he  had  brought  to  bear  an  amount  of 
mercantile  skill  and  knowledge,  Avhich  probably  Avas  at  the 
command  of  no  other  man  of  his  time.  In  his  earliest  letters 
from  London  to  the  Provost  of  Edinburgh  he  speaks  of  it  as 
‘  one  of  the  most  beneficial  and  best-grounded  pieces  of  trade  at 
‘  this  day  in  Christendom.’  His  passionate  desire  was  to  see  this 
great  scheme  brought  to  the  test  of  actual  experiment,  but  by 
what  Power  in  Christendom  it  Avas  undertaken,  provided  that 
PoAver  Avas  not  Spain,  was  a  matter  to  Avhich  he  seems  to  have 
been  entirely  indifferent.  His  sole  anxiety  was  that  it  should 
be  done  on  a  grand  scale.  ‘  We  must  engage,’  he  says,  ‘  some 

*  of  the  best  heads  and  purses  for  trade  in  Europe  therein, 

*  or  Ave  can  never  do  it  as  it  ought  to  be  done.’  Like  most 
men  of  great  ability,  Paterson  Avas  a  thorough  believer  in  him¬ 
self  and  in  the  creatures  of  his  highly  inventive  mind.  If  his 
projects  succeeded,  as  the  Bank  of  England  had  done,  his  inter¬ 
est  in  them  Avas  gone ;  but  so  long  as  one  of  them  was  unre¬ 
alised,  nothing  short  of  an  experimental  proof  of  its  impossibility 
could  induce  him  to  abandon  it.  And  the  experiment  would 
have  required  to  be  of  a  very  decisive  kind ;  for  we  knoAv  that 
he  was  never  shaken  in  his  belief  in  the  Darien  scheme  for  an 
instant  by  the  disaster  which  occurred.  Seen  in  this  light,  Pa¬ 
terson’s  character  is  delivered  from  those  attributes  of  vulgarity 
by  which,  as  represented  by  most  of  our  historical  writers,  it  is 
soiled.  He  takes  rank  amongst  dlseoverers  and  inventors,  and 
we  begin  to  liken  him  to  Columbus  and  Galileo  and  Palissjr 
the  Potter,  in  place  of  the  swindling  bankers  and  bankrupt 
merchants  with  whom  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  classing  him. 

Whether  this,  to  many,  doubtless,  somewhat  novel  view,  be 
in  reality  the  true  estimate  of  his  character  is  a  question,  which 
our  readers  will  be  more  in  a  condition  to  decide  when  Ave  have 
made  them  acquainted  with  what  is  known  of  his  personal  his¬ 
tory,  and  placed  before  them  a  sketch  of  the  literary  fragments 
which  have  been  traced  to  his  pen.  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
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remark,  however,  that  it  was  this  view  of  Paterson’s  character, 
heightened  by  the  belief  that  he  was  a  ])atriot  and  a  philan¬ 
thropist  of  the  most  devoted  kind,  which  filled  the  author  of  the 
^  Crescent  and  the  Cross  ’  with  such  enthusiasm  for  him  and 
his  projects;  which  led  Eliot  Warburton  to  write  a  romance  in 
which  he  figures  as  the  hero,  and  finally  prompted  him  to  under¬ 
take  the  expedition,  in  which  he  perished  amidst  the  flames  of 
the  ‘Amazon’  or  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  After  Warbur- 
ton’s  untimely  dcAth,  it  was  the  same  strong  conviction  which 
bound  Bannister,  another  Englishman,  to  the  task  of  investi¬ 
gating  Paterson’s  history  and  collecting  his  writings.  If  the 
enthusiasm  of  Warburton  and  the  zeal  of  Bannister  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  restoring  a  prominent  figure  to  the  gallery  of  our 
Scottish  worthies,  we  thank  them  for  their  labours,  though  it 
must  be  admitted  that  neither  of  them  has  exhibited  the  highest 
order  of  ability  in  their  respective  works. 

William  Paterson  was  born  in  the  spring  of  1655 ;  and  a 
tradition  so  consistent  as  to  leave  no  reasonable  grounds  for 
scepticism,  fixes  on  the  farm-house  of  Skipmyre,  in  the  parish 
of  Tinwald  in  Dumfrieshire,  as  the  place  of  his  birth.  It  is, 
or  rather  was,  (for  it  h.is  been  pulled  down  recently,)  a  solitary 
farm-house  on  the  crest  of  the  hill  as  you  rise  from  Lochmaben 
and  the  Vale  of  Annan,  on  the  way  to  Dumfries.  It  may  have 
been  the  residence  of  a  small  landed  proprietor  two  centuries 
ago ;  and  though  Paterson’s  father  held  it  merely  as  a  tenant,  it 
probably  was  somewhat  superior  to  the  ordinary  farm-houses  of 
the  district,  as  the  family  is  said  to  have  removed,  when  Paterson 
was  a  child,  to  Kenharvey,  near  Newabbey,  which  is  still  a 
gentleman’s  seat.  Paterson’s  family  is  believed  to  have  been  a 
branch  of  the  Patersons  of  Bannockburn,  who  had  already  pro¬ 
duced  several  persons  of  distinction.  However  this  may  be, 
there  can  be  no  question,  from  the  position  of  his  numerous  re¬ 
latives,  that  Paterson  belonged  to  that  extensive  class  in  Scot¬ 
land,  which  hangs  between  the  farmers  and  the  minor  gentry, 
and  which  had  so  large  a  share  in  building  up  that  ‘  monarchy 
*  of  the  middle  classes  ’  in  India,  which  the  present  generation 
of  Englishmen  has  thought  proper  to  ptdl  down.  His  parents 
certainly  were  not  wc.althy ;  but  in  .addition  to  his  farm,  it  is 
said  that  his  father  possessed  a  small  estate  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood,  called  Craigield. 

Mr.  Bannister  has  entered  into  a  long  disquisition  on  Scot¬ 
tish  education,  in  order  to  r.aise  up  a  pnohabilitg  that  Paterson 
was  taught  arithmetic  before  the  age  of  seventeen !  Had  he 
known  more  of  the  usual  career  of  a  Scottish  youth  of  his  class, 
he  might  have  taken  somewhat  more  for  granted  in  behalf  of  his 
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hero.  Nothing  is  known,  it  is  true,  of  the  school  which  he 
attended,  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he  studied 
at  the  University  of  Glasgow;  and  as  thirteen  was  then  by  no 
means  an  unusual  age  for  going  to  college,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  passed  through  the  full  curriculum  of  arts.  His  college 
tickets  were  preserved  in  the  family  till  recently;  and  though 
no  trace  of  his  name  is  to  be  found  on  the  college  books,  that 
fact  does  not  militate  against  the  probability  of  his  .attendance,  • 
the  record  being  confined  to  those  students  who  took  degrees. 
The  tradition  amongst  his  descendants  has  always  been  that 
he  was  designed  for  the  Episcopal  Church,  but  that,  his  mother 
being  a  Presbyterian  *,  he  embraced  that  form  of  Church  go¬ 
vernment  with  so  much  ze.al,  as  to  have  been  ultimately  com¬ 
pelled  to  quit  Scotland  in  order  to  escape  from  Claverhouse’s 
dragonade.  If  he  had  become  a  preacher,  in  accordance  with 
the  arrangements  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  his  studies  must 
have  been  greatly  more  protracted,  and  he  cannot  possibly  have 
quitted  Scotland  at  so  early  an  age  as  seventeen.  Of  this, 
however,  there  is  neither  proof  nor  probability  beyond  his  fre¬ 
quent  use  of  scriptural  language,  which  in  that  time  particu¬ 
larly  by  no  means  necessitates  such  an  inference.  In  one  point 
of  view  it  is  very  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  learn  something 
more  of  Paterson’s  career  at  Glasgow.  In  many  respects  his 
doctrines  in  trade  and  political  economy  were  anticipations  of 
those  which  we  are  in  the  habit  of  ascribing  to  Adam  Smith ; 
and  the  question  consequently  occurs  whether,  or  to  what  ex¬ 
tent,  they  were  inherited  by  both  from  the  earlier  traditions  of 
the  trading  metropolis  of  the  West. 

On  quitting  Scotland  Paterson  is  said  to  have  gone  first  to 
Bristol,  to  the  house  of  a  widow  lady,  a  relation  of  his  mother, 
who  afterwards  left  him  a  small  sura  of  money  with  which  he 
entered  into  trade.  Whether  this  female  benefactor  be  in  any 
way  the  prototype  of  his  first  wife, — who  was  the  widow  of  a 
New  England  minister  called  Bridge, — or  whether  both  are  to 
be  identified  with  the  ‘  warm  widow,’  under  whose  wing  he  is 
said  by  one  of  his  libellers  to  have  seated  himself  in  his  youth 

*  near  Oxford,’  it  is  impossible  to  discover.  But  it  is  instructive 
to  find  that  the  account  of  his  having  won  the  heart  of  a  ‘  comely 
‘  dame  ’  who  ‘  presided  over  one  of  the  great  coffee-houses  in 

*  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Royal  Exchange,’  rests  upon  no 
higher  authority  than  this  very  same  lampoon.  ‘  His  former 

*  wife  being  at  rest,’  says  this  trustworthy  chronicler  of  poor 


*  Paterson,  the  last  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  was  his  relation  on 
his  father’s  side. 
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Paterson’s  domestic  arrangements,  *  and  he  in  want  of  a  help 
‘  that  was  meet  for  him,’  *  not  being  nice,  went  no  farther 

*  than  the  red-faced  cofFec-woman,  a  widow  in  Birchin  Lane, 

*  whom  he  afterwards  carried  to  the  Isthmus  of  Darien :  and, 

*  at  her  first  landing,  thrust  her  about  seven  feet  under  ground, 

*  to  make  the  possession,  de  facto,  of  New  Caledonia  more  au- 

*  thcntic.’ 

It  is  to  similar,  and  for  the  most  part  to  the  same  authority, 
that  we  trace  all  the  accounts  of  Paterson  being  a  pedlar,  a 
tub-orator,  a  missionary,  and  a  buccaneer.  When  he  visited 
the  West  Indies,  and  in  what  capacity,  are  subjects  of  interest¬ 
ing  conjecture,  on  which  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that 
farther  light  may  still  be  thrown.  But  that  it  was  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  render  him  a  person  of  consideration  in  those 
parts  is  placed  beyond  controversy  by  a  document  drawn  up 
by  Principal  Dunlop  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  and  an 
eminent  merchant,  Mr.  Robert  Blackwood,  who  were  deputed 
by  the  Darien  Company  to  inquire  into  a  charge  against  him 
of  embezzling  money  with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  for 
the  purchase  of  stores  for  the  fleet  in  Amsterdam.  Besides 
entirely  acquitting  him  of  the  accusation,  the  reporters  strongly 
recommended  that  he  should  still  be  employed  by  the  Com¬ 
pany  :  — 

‘  We  are  convinced,’  they  say,  ‘  that  Mr.  Paterson’s  going  along 
with  the  Company's  intended  expedition  is,  we  wdll  not  say  absolutely 
necessary,  but  may  be  very  profitable  and  convenient  for  these  reasons, 
— first,  it  is  well  known  that  for  a  considerable  course  of  years  he 
has  applied  himself  to  the  knowledge  of  whatsoever  dotli  principally 
relate  to  settlements ;  and  certainly  the  advantages  of  his  experience, 
reading,  and  converse  must  needs  be  very  assisting  to  those  whom 
the  Company  will  think  fit  to  entrust  with  the  management  of  their 
affairs  out  of  Europe ;  secondly,  Mr.  Paterson  having  certainly  a 
considerable  reputation  in  several  places  of  America,  and  where- 
ever  the  Company  will  settle,  the  account  of  his  being  there  will 
doubtless  be  a  means  to  invite  many  persons  from  the  neighbouring 
plantations,  who  are  possessed  with  an  opinion  of  him.’ 

That  Paterson’s  pursuits  in  America  had  reference  to  his 
great  scheme,  and  that  his  inquiries  were  conducted  with  no 
ordinary  care  and  diligence,  is  established  by  the  Minutes  of 
the  Court  of  Directors ;  — 

‘  The  said  Committee  of  Foreign  Trade,  upon  view’ing  and  perusing 
of  several  manuscript  books,  journals,  reckonings,  exact  illuminatrd 
maps,  and  other  papers  of  discovery  in  Africa  and  the  East  and 
West  Indies  produced  by  Mr.  Paterson  ;  as  also  upon  hearing  and 
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examining  several  designs  and  scliemes  of  trade  and  discovery  by  him 
proposed, 

‘  Resolved,  that  in  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  the  said  Mr. 
Paterson  hath,  with  much  pains  and  expense,  procured  several  dis¬ 
coveries  of  places  of  trade  and  settlement  which,  if  duly  prosecuted, 
may  prove  exceedingly  beneficial  to  this  Company.* 

And  there  is  a  subsequent  resolution  to  this  effect :  — 

*  Resolved,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Committee  that  the  said 
Mr.  Paterson  hath  not  only  been  at  a  vast  charge  of  money  in  making 
and  procuring  these  discoveries  of  trade,  but  likewise  made  con¬ 
siderable  steps  and  progresses  in  several  negotiations  and  agreements 
concerning  trade  and  commerce  with  foreigners,  which,  if  duly  pro¬ 
secuted,  may  be  of  certain  and  great  advantage  to  this  Company.’ 
(^Darien  Papers,  p.  12.) 

In  the  verification  of  his  assertions  by  subsequent  dis¬ 
coveries,  Paterson  has  been  almost  as  fortunate  as  Herodotus. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  revive  the  controversy  carried  on 
a  few  years  ago*  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Junction 
Company,  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  a 
ship-canal  from  what  is  still  called  Port  Escosces  to  the  Gulf 
of  San  Miguel,  (the  very  route  which  Paterson  suggested  as 
most  suitable  either  for  a  canal  or  a  carrying  trade,)  and  the 
supporters  of  the  route  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  contemplated  by 
the  Clayton-Bulwer  Convention  between  England  and  the 
United  States.  The  result  of  the  surveys  made  by  the  second 
expedition  undertaken  by  Mr.  Gisborne,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  governments  of  England,  France,  and  America,  and  the 
consent  of  New  Grenada,  as  given  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Geographical  Society  under  date  June  9,  1856,  seems  to  be  that 
the  construction  of  an  inter-oceanic  canal  at  that  particular  part 
of  the  Isthmus,  is  impossible,  without  locks  and  tunnels ;  and  in 
this  respect  Mr.  Gisborne’s  own  previous  impressions,  formed  on 
a  partial  examination  of  the  country  in  1852,  and  those  of  Dr. 
Cullen,  the  enterprising  traveller,  at  whose  suggestion  the  surveys 
were  undertaken,  have  been  proved  to  be  erroneous.  The  map 
and  the  sections  which  Mr.  Gisborne  has  now  laid  before  the 
public  speak  for  themselves;  and  they  establish  the  fact  that  a  ship 
canal  from  Port  Escosces  to  the  Gulf  of  San  Miguel  is  a  geo¬ 
graphical  impossibility.  What  may  be  the  ultimate  decision  as 
to  Mr.  Kelly’s  Atrato  route,  which  has  the  sanction  of  the  high 
authority  of  Humboldt,  and  of  which  Sir  Roderick  Murchison 
still  spoke  hopefully  in  his  address  to  the  Geographical  Society 
in  1858,  or  of  any  of  the  other  routes  which  have  been  or  may 

*  The  letters  are  reprinted  in  Dr.  Cullen’s  *  Darien,’  p.  124,  et  seq. 
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be  proposed,  we  cannot  tell.  But,  with  Humboldt,  we  have  ‘  too 

*  much  faith  in  the  power  of  the  resources  offered  by  modern  civi- 
‘  lisntion  to  be  discouraged  ;  ’  and,  like  him,  we  feel  that  ‘  there 

*  is  nothing  more  likely  to  obstruct  the  extension  of  commerce 
‘  and  the  freedom  of  international  relations  than  to  create  a  dis- 
‘  taste  for  any  farther  investigation,  by  now  discouraging,  as 
‘  some  are  too  positive  in  doing,  all  hope  of  an  oceanic  channel.’  * 
The  solution  of  the  most  important  practical  problem  that  ever 
was  offered  to  engineering,  is  scarcely  likely  to  be  permanently 
defeated  by  the  interposition  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  over  which 
Commander  AVood  walked  in  a  single  forenoon,  leaving  his 
ship  in  the  Atlantic  after  breakfast  and  bathing  before  mid-day 
in  a  river  which  flowed  into  the  Pacific.  AVhat  Humboldt 
ascertained  that  the  poor  curate  of  Novita,  with  the  help  of  his 
Indian  j)arishioners,  had  accomplished  on  a  small  scale  in  1788, 
cannot  prove  ultimately  impossible  on  any  scale  that  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  commerce  may  indicate,  when  we  have  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  whole  world  as  a  guarantee  for  its  accomplishment. 
But  the  credit  of  Paterson  is  not  dependent  on  the  solution  of 
this  unsolved  if  not  insoluble  question,  for  the  formation  of  a 
ship  canal  was  not  amongst  his  more  immediate  projects  f  ;  and, 
as  regards  all  the  other  advantages  which  he  ascribed  to  the  lo¬ 
cality,  his  testimony  is  borne  out  by  the  fullest  evidence.  ‘  The 
‘  harbours,’  says  !Mr.  Gisborne,  ‘  arc  magnificent,  the  climate 

*  healthy,  the  country  fertile  and  covered  with  valuable  timber. 

‘  In  fact,  everything  exists  for  anything  but  a  ship  navigation 

*  suited  to  the  commerce  of  the  two  hemispheres.’  The  scheme 
of  a  passage  across  or  through  the  Istlimus  of  Panama  has  at 
various  times  excited  the  interest  of  men  of  all  countries.  One 
of  these  projectors  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  present  Em¬ 
peror  of  the  French ;  and  we  have  now  before  us  a  pamphlet 

*  Letter  to  Mr,  Frederick  Kelly.  Proceedings  of  the  Geogra¬ 
phical  Society  for  1856,  p.  69. 

f  He  is  always  very  cautious  on  the  subject.  In  his  memorial  to 
King  AVilliam  in  1701,  he  discusses  the  various  passes,  and  the  only 
one  which  he  mentions  as  at  ail  suitable  for  a  canal  is  Chagres. 
‘  There  is,  by  land,'  he  says,  ‘  about  eight  short  French  leagues,  six 
‘  whereof  are  so  level  that  a  canal  might  easily  be  cut  through,  and 
‘  the  other  two  leagues  are  not  so  very  high  and  impracticable  ground 

*  but  that  a  cut  might  likeivise  be  made  tccre  it  in  these  places  of  the 
‘  world ;  but,  considering  the  present  circumstances  of  things  in  those, 
‘  it  would  not  be  so  easy.  However,  in  the  meantime,  with  no  great 

*  pains  and  expense,  a  good  and  passable  way,  not  only  for  man  and 
‘  horse,  as  it  already  is,  but  for  carta,  waggons,  or  other  sort  of  car- 
‘  riage,  might  easily  be  made.’  (  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  140.) 
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privately  printed  in  England  in  1846,  shortly  after  his  escape 
from  Hum,  in  which  he  discusses  the  various  modes  of  execu¬ 
ting  the  scheme,  and  pledges  himself  ‘  during  his  stay  in  this 
‘  country,  to  endeavour  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  persons 
‘  of  enlarged  and  intellectual  minds  to  the  undertaking.’  He 
states  (p.  55.)  that  the  climate  of  the  Isthmus  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  very  healthy,  although  intermittent  fever  by  neglect 
degenerates  into  typhus ;  there  are  no  epidemics  ‘  peculiar 
‘  to  it’ 

There  is  no  count  on  which  Paterson  has  been  more  unani¬ 
mously  condemned  than  that  of  carrying  his  countrymen  to  a 
region  in  which  no  European  could  live.  ‘  The  poisonous  air, 

‘  exhaled  from  rank  jungle  and  stagnant  water,’  says  Lord 
Macaulay,  ‘  had  compelled  them  (the  Spaniards)  to  remove 
‘  to  the  neighbouring  haven  of  Panama ;  and  the  Ked  Indians 
‘  had  been  contemptuously  permitted  to  live  after  their  own 
‘  fashion  on  the  pestilential  soil.’  And  yet  there  is  no  point  on 
which  recent  investigations  have  more  fully  confirmed  Paterson’s 
assertions,  than  with  reference  to  the  climate  of  the  Isthmus. 
In  this  respect  Mr.  Gisborne’s  second  reiMjrts  fully  confirm  his 
first  impression.  Nor  does  he  stand  alone.  Dr.  Cjullen,  a  medical 
mail  who  spent  years  on  the  spot,  exactly  reverses  the  re¬ 
ceived  account  of  the  matter.  The  towns  which  the  Spaniards 
planted,  he  says,  have  been  situated  in  swampy  localities  ‘  in 
‘  the  most  unfavourable  positions  in  a  sanatory  jioint  of  view ;  ’ 
but  the  salubrious  character  of  the  Isthmus  generally  is  proved 
by  the  great  number  of  old  persons  whom  it  contains ;  and  he 
assures  us  that  even  in  the  rainy  season  he  himself  lived  and 
laboured  without  injury  on  the  very  spot  where  so  terrible  a 
mortality  took  place  amongst  our  countrymen.  ‘  In  1850,  and 
‘  also  in  1851,  I  crossed  and  recrossed  at  several  times  and  by 
‘  different  tracks,  the  route  from  the  Savana  to  Port  Escosc^ 
‘  and  Caledonia  Bay,  notching  the  trees  as  I  went  along  with 
‘  a  macheta  or  cutlas,  always  alone  and  unaided,  and  always  in 
‘  the  season  of  the  heaviest  rain.’*  Mr.  Gisborne  says,  ‘  This 
‘  portion  of  the  Isthmus  is  without  doubt  in  one  of  the  most 
*  healthy  districts.  Neither  Mr.  Forde  nor  I  suffered  in  the 
‘  least  from  the  climate  until  our  return  to  Panama,  notwith- 
‘  standing  we  were  often  days  together  in  the  same  wet  clothes, 
‘  without  a  blanket  to  cover  us  at  night  and  living  on  bad  pro- 
‘  visions.’!  Another  authority,  who  says  that  the  climate  is 
wet,  also  adds  that  those  connected  with  the  expeditions  suf- 

*  Darien,  p.  19. 

t  Engineer’s  Report,  Gisborne’s  Darien,  p.  237. 
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fercJ  little  from  the  rains.  ‘  The  two  preeautions  necessary  to 
*•  be  taken  are  to  provide  abundant  shelter  and  wholesome  food.’ 
It  was  just  these  two  preeautions  that  the  rulers  of  New 
Edinburgh  failed  to  take,  and  for  the  neglect  of  which  even 
the  erection  of  Darien  into  a  presbytery  by  their  anxious 
friends  in  the  General  Assembly  at  home  did  not  entirely  com¬ 
pensate.  That  Darien  should  be  settled  as  a  colony,  was  one 
of  Paterson’s  prominent  objects ;  and  on  its  capabilities  in  this 
respect  Dr.  Cullen  has  the  following  remarks  : — 

‘  So  luxuriantly  fertile  is  the  whole  country  on  this  route,  and  so 
manifold  are  its  agricultural  advantages,  that  totally  irrespective  of 
the  project  of  a  canal,  I  would  most  strongly  recommend  it  to  the 
attention  of  the  colonists,  as  presenting  from  the  valuable  nature  of 
its  products,  and  the  precocity  of  their  growth,  a  more  eligible  locality 
for  settling ;  and  as  affording  a  greater  certainty  of  a  speedy  return 
for  capital  and  labour,  and  a  surer  prospect  of  the  attainment  of 
affluence  than  any  other  agricultural  country.’ 

It  is  believed  that  Paterson  received  a  portion  of  his  early 
mercantile  education  in  Holland,  and  on  his  return  from  America 
it  is  doubtful  whether  he  went  back  to  that  country  or  settled 
in  London.  But  in  1687  he  was  often  met  with  in  the  coffee¬ 
houses  of  Amsterdam.  Robert  Douglas,  the  writer  of  a  letter 
against  the  scheme  in  the  select  Darien  papers  preserved  in 
MS.  in  the  Advocate’s  library*,  says,  ‘  that  in  that  year  he  had 
‘  occasion  to  reside  in  that  city  about  six  months  together,  and 
‘  was  oftentimes  in  the  coffee-house  which  Mr.  Paterson  fre- 
‘  quented,  and  heard  the  accounts  of  the  design,  which  was  to 
‘  erect  a  commonwealth  and  free  port  in  the  Emperor  of  Darien’s 
‘  country,  as  he  was  pleased  to  call  that  poor  miserable  prince.’ 
But  the  Darien  scheme  was  not  the  only  ‘  piece  of  trade  ’ 
which  occupied  Paterson’s  attention  in  Holland.  The  Bank  of 
Amsterdam  had  been  for  more  than  eighty  years  an  extensive 
and  well-managed  establishment,  exhibiting  all  the  features  of  a 
bank  of  deposit,  and  occasionally  lending  a  few  millions  of  flo¬ 
rins  to  the  States.  There  were  older  establishments  of  the 
'  same  kind  at  Venice,  Geneva,  Barcelona,  and  above  all  at  Genoa, 

with  all  of  which  it  is  probable  that  Paterson  had  become  more 
or  less  acquainted  during  his  wandering  life.  But  it  is  well 
known  that  his  more  immediate  inspiration  came  from  Holland, 
and  that  it  was  from  the  Bank  of  Amsterdam  that  he  borrowed 
the  idea  of  the  Bank  of  England,  just  as  it  was  to  the  banking 
I  experience  of  the  Dutch  that  his  countrymen  the  Couttses, 
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Herrieses  and  Forbeses  looked,  half  a  century  later,  when  they 
established  the  private  banking  system  of  this  country. 

We  shall  have  something  to  say  of  the  principles  of  banking 
which  Paterson  advocated  when  we  come  to  speak  of  his  works. 
In  the  meantime  we  must  gather  together  the  few  remaining 
facts  which  we  possess  relating  to  his  private  history.  How 
long  he  remained  in  Holland  at  this  time  is  not  known,  but 
three  years  later,  in  1690,  we  find  him  in  London,  engaged 
along  with  Sir  John  Trenchard,  Sir  Dalby  Thomas,  and  other 
persons  of  eminence  in  the  organisation  of  the  Hampstead  Water 
AVorks  Company.* 

As  Paterson  was  a  AVhig  and  a  Presbyterian,  much  con¬ 
nected  with  Holland,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  London  would  be  a  more 
desirable  place  of  residence  for  him  after  the  Revolution  than 
before  it ;  and  though  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  positively 
in  exile,  it  is  likely  that  he  returned  with  the  other  members  of 
his  party  during  or  shortly  after  1688.  He  was  sincerely  attaehed 
not  only  to  the  principles  but  to  the  person  of  ‘  Good  King 
‘  William,’  as  he  calls  him  in  his  AVednesday  Club  Papers,  an 
attachment  which  we  have  seen  was  not  destroyed  even  by  the 
unfortunate  conduct  into  which  the  king  was  led  by  his  anxiety 
to  gratify  the  jealousies  and  allay  the  fears  of  the  chartered 
companies  in  the  Darien  affair.  Much  obscurity  rests  on  the 
relation  in  which  Paterson  stood  to  the  government,  during 
the  seven  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Revolution  and  his 
coming  to  Scotland  in  1695 ;  and  what  little  is  or  might  be 
known  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Bannister  has  thrown  into  such  con¬ 
fusion  as  to  defy  our  humble  powers  to  unravel  it.  He  seems 
to  have  been  consulted,  probably  in  connexion  with  Locke, 
regarding  the  debased  state  of  the  silver  coinage,  in  consequence 
of  which  guineas  had  actually  risen  to  the  value  of  bOs.  a-piece, 
and  to  have  proposed  remedies  which  were  opposed  by  the 
*  managers  of  the  revenue,’  but  ultimately  in  great  measure 
adopted  by  the  stat.  8  AVill.  III.  c.  2.  It  was  in  1691  that  his 
plan  of  a  National  Bank  was  first  submitted  to  the  government, 
and  favourably  received  both  by  statesmen  and  merchants.! 
His  scheme  for  the  establishment  of  a  sinking  fund  for  the 
payment  of  the  national  debt,  which  was  adopted  in  1717, 
begins  to  be  mentioned  about  this  period,  and  it  was  then  also 
that  he  founded  an  orphan  bank,  by  means  of  which  the  Cor¬ 
poration  of  the  City  of  London  was  to  be  relieved  from  a 


*  Books  of  the  Company  in  their  office  in  London ;  Bannister’s 
Life,  p.  64. 

f  Macaulay,  vol.  iv.  p.  498. 
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difficulty  on  account  of  money  due  to  the  city  orphans.*  All 
these  matters  require,  and  we  trust  will  yet  receive,  farther  elu¬ 
cidation.  The  services  of  the  Bank  of  England,  when  finally 
established  in  1694,  in  raising  and  at  once  lending  to  the  Go¬ 
vernment  Avhat  must  then  have  seemed  the  enormous  sura  of 
1,200,000/.,  and  thus  enabling  King  William  to  conclude  the 
peace  of  liyswick,  are  often  alluded  to  by  Paterson  with  honest 
pride.  In  the  AV’^ednesday  Club  Dialogues  he  says,  that  ‘  Under 
‘  God  it  became  the  principal  means  of  the  success  of  the 
‘campaign  in  the  following  year  1695  fj  particularly  in  re- 
‘  ducing  the  important  city  and  fortress  of  Namur,  the  first 
‘  material  step  to  the  peace  concluded  at  llyswick  two  years 
‘  after.’ 

The  subsequent  six  years  of  Paterson’s  life  were  spent 
partly  in  Scotland  and  partly  in  Darien.  The  wisdom  and 
patience  with  which  he  contended  against  the  folly  and  in¬ 
capacity  and  hypocrisy  of  the  Council  of  Seven,  to  whom 
the  conduct  of  the  Expedition  was  intrusted ;  the  spirit  with 
which  he  tried  to  rally  them  and  to  induce  them  to  remain 
till  reinforcements  arrived;  the  perseverance,  with  which  he 
clung  to  the  colony  till,  sick  and  insensible,  he  was  at  last 
actually  carried  *  on  board  the  “Unicorn”  in  a  great  hurry;’ 
and  the  wonderful  elasticity  with  which,  after  his  return,  he 
strove  to  regain  the  ground  which  had  been  lost,  are  facts 
demonstrated  by  the  papers  now  published,  and  which  seem 
indeed  to  have  been  at  last  very  fully  acknowledged  by  the 
directors  of  the  Company.  The  official  re|)ort  which  he  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  directors  is  a  wonderfully  temi>erate,  sober,  and 
business-like  document,  when  we  consider  the  terrible  scenes 
through  which  he  had  passed.  His  own  sickness  is  mentioned 
merely  for  business  purposes,  and  his  personal  losses  and  family 
bereavements  are  never  once  alluded  to.  But  that  he  was  not 
insensible  to  what  had  occurred  is  plain  enough  from  other 
writings  of  his  which  have  been  preserved.  Here,  for  example, 
is  a  passage  from  one  of  his  letters,  written  in  1700,  two  years 
after,  when  he  had  somewhat  recovered  from  the  blow  which  his 
ho|>es  and  spirits  received  from  the  miscarriage  of  the  Expe¬ 
dition.  There  is  about  it  a  very  strongly  Presbyterian,  we 
had  almost  said  a  Dissenting  flavour;  but  if  the  reader  will 
accept  it,  as  we  do,  as  entirely  sincere,  he  will  probably  agree 
with  us  in  thinking  that  it  presents  an  attractive  picture  of 

*  Works,  Biog.  Introduction,  p.  xxiii. 

■f  The  date  of  the  Charter  is  July  27,  1694. 
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what  we  believe  to  have  been  a  meek,  and  earnest,  and  gifted 
mind. 

‘  I  comfort  myself,  hoping  that  at  last  Almighty  God  will  make 
us  glad  according  to  the  days  wherein  He  hath  iifiiicted  us ;  and  in 
all  my  troubles  it  is  no  small  satisfaction  to  have  lived  to  have  given 
the  Company  and  the  world  unquestionable  proof  that  I  had  not 
any  sellish  or  sinister  designs  in  promoting  this  work,  and  that  un¬ 
feigned  integrity  had  been  at  the  bottom  of  it.  How  and  what  I 
have  suffered  in  the  prosecution  of  it  God  only  knows ;  and  God 
Almighty  lay  it  no  farther  to  their  charge  who  have  been  the  cause. 
1  have  always  prayed  for  this,  but  must  needs  confess  could  never, 
since  my  unkind  usage,  find  the  freedom  of  spirit  I  do  now  ;  and  I 
must  needs  say  that  my  coneern  of  spirit  is  sueh  that  I  could  not 
only  join  with  those  who  have  done  me  pi’cjudiee,  although  it  had 
been  willingly,  but  even  with  the  greatest  enemies  I  am  capable  of 
having,  to  save  my  country  and  secure  this  Company.  But  it  is  far 
from  this,  for  I  am  persuaded  that  what  has  been  done  to  my  pre¬ 
judice  has  been  done  ignorantly,  as  appears  by  my  worthy  and  kind 
reception  after  so  many  misfortunes.’ 

Even  in  this  spirit,  however,  he  was  not  incapable  of  using 
pretty  strong  language,  and  the  following  is  accordingly  the 
very  next  passage  of  this  same  letter :  — 

‘  One  thing  I  had  forgot,  which  relates  to  the  w'eekly  precedency 
(in  the  government  of  the  colony) :  1  think  it  ridiculous  nonsense. 
It  was  the  invention  of  mean  spirits,  raw  heads,  and  jealous  and  pre¬ 
sumptuous  fouls  that  had  no  virtue  of  their  own  and  not  a  little  pre¬ 
sumption,  ■which  made  them  so  unwilling  to  believe  it  in  other  people. 
If  my  advice,  therefore,  be  taken,  make  a  monthly  president  until 
the  Company  shall  from  hence  take  order.  This  will  make  your 
proceedings  more  certain,  steady,  and  honourable.  And  pray  let  no 
man  be  in  the  Council  who  has  any  inferior  station.’ 

In  his  plan  for  reviving  the  Darien  Settlement,  of  which  a 
full  account  is  given  in  Sir  John  Dairy mple’s  Memoirs,  Pater¬ 
son  insisted  strongly  on  the  participation  of  England,  and  pro¬ 
posed  that  of  tlie  two  millions  sterling  which  he  calculated  as 
the  necessary  capital,  four-ffths  should  belong  to  England ;  a 
fact,  as  Mr.  Bannister  remarks,  which  shows  how  little  he  took 
a  merely  Scottish  view  of  the  matter.  But  so  little  were  his 
sentiments  reciprocated  by  his  countrymen,  that  in  1700  an 
outbreak  of  hostilities  between  the  two  kingdoms  seemed  to 
be  imminent,  and  the  northern  counties  were  actually  placed  in 
an  attitude  of  defence.  Of  Paterson’s  position  and  personal 
difficulties  at  this  period  we  have  an  interesting  example  in 
a  letter  addressed  to  King  AYilliara  by  the  Duke  of  Queensbury, 
the  Koyal  Commissioner  in  Scotland : 
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*  The  African  Company,’  says  his  Grace,  ‘  have  appointed  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  seven  of  these  memlwrs  to  confer  with  Mr.  Paterson  ;  and 
to  concert  and  digest  in  writing  such  things  as  they  shall  agree  upon 
as  proper  to  be  demanded  in  Perth.  Mr.  Paterson  is,  in  his  judg¬ 
ment,  against  moving  anything  in  this  session  about  Caledonia,  and 
tells  me  that  he  has  gained  some  considerable  men  to  his  opinion. 
The  poor  man  acts  with  great  diligence  and  affection  to  the  King 
and  country.  He  has  no  bye  end,  and  loves  this  government  both  in 
Church  and  State.  He  knows  notliing  yet  of  my  having  obtained 
anything  for  him ;  and  I  am  a  little  embarrassed  how  to  give  to  him 
what  I  am  allowed  for  him,  lest  his  party  in  that  Company  should 
conceive  any  unjust  jealousy  of  him,  or  he  himself  think  that  I  intend 
as  a  bribe  that  which  is  really  an  act  of  charity.’  {^Carstnir's 
Papers,  ito  edition,  1774,  p.  631.) 

To  distract  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  from  the  irri¬ 
tating  topic  of  Darien,  Paterson  now  proposed  the  establishment 
of  his  Council  of  Trade.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  great 
moderation  of  his  views  prevented  him  from  regaining,  in  such 
a  state  of  national  feeling,  any  great  degree  of  personal  popu¬ 
larity.  We  find  accordingly  that  he  returned  to  London  in 
1701,  having  lost  since  he  quitted  it,  according  to  Mr.  Ban¬ 
nister’s  computation,  about  10,000/.  From  this  period  till  the 
negotiation  of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  for  which  he  had  all 
along  been  a  zealous  advocate,  there  is  no  proof  of  his  hav¬ 
ing  been  directly  connected  with  Scottish  affairs,  though  it  is 
said  that  in  1705,  he  was  the  means  of  preventing  the  Scottish 
Parliament  from  resorting  to  the  issue  of  inconvertible  paper 
money.  He  resided  in  London,  pursuing  the  literary  avo¬ 
cations  of  which  we  shall  have  presently  to  speak,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  giving  his  advice  to  the  Government  in  financial 
matters.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Union  he  was  employed 
by  the  Lord  Treasurer  Godolphin,  to  adjust  the  commercial 
and  financial  relations  between  the  two  eountries,  a  work  for 
which  Mr.  Bannister  tells  us  that  he  received,  along  with  his 
associates.  Dr.  Gregory  and  Mr.  Bower,  the  sum  of  200/. 
Probably  in  consideration  of  the  services  which  he  then  ren¬ 
dered,  as  well  as  on  the  gi'ound  of  the  old  debts  Avhich  the 
country  owed  him,  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  agreed  with  its 
expiring  voice  to  recommend  him  to  the  Queen.  The  minutes 
bear,  ‘  It  being  moved  to  recommend  Mr.  Paterson  to  her 
‘  Majesty  for  his  good  services,  after  some  reasoning  thereon 

*  it  was  put  to  the  vote  —  Kecommend  him  to  her  Majesty  or 

*  not  ?  and  it  was  carried,  recommend.’  When  the  first  general 
election  for  the  United  Parliament  took  place,  he  w’as  chosen 
for  the  burgh  of  Dumfries,  but  the  return  was  a  disputed 
one,  and  his  rival  ultimately  retained  the  seat.  Herewith  ends. 
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80  far  as  we  know,  Paterson’s  connexion  with  Scotland.  By 
one  of  those  strange  mischances  which  seem  so  often  to  have 
befallen  him,  his  claim  for  his  share  of  the  large  sum  which  was 
paid  by  England,  as  an  ‘  equivalent  ’  for  the  burdens  to  which 
Scotland  was  subjected  by  becoming  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  for  the  Darien  losses,  was  overlooked  in 
the  original  division ;  and  though  he  was  found  entitled  to  com¬ 
pensation  by  a  decree  of  the  Court  of  Exchequer,  and  though  a 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1713,  reported  in 
favour  of  his  claim,  and  awarded  him  18,241/L  10s.  lO-jrf.* ; 
and  likewise  recommended  that  such  ‘  recompense  be  given  to 
‘  him  as  might  be  suitable  to  his  services,  expenses,  losses,  and 
*  public  cares ;  ’  it  was  not  till  the  accession  of  George  I.  that 
anything  at  all  was  actually  paid  to  him.  During  the  period 
which  intervened  he  was  reduced  to  great  pecuniary  inconve¬ 
nience,  if  not  to  positive  destitution.  It  is  said  that  he  taught 
mathematics  and  navigation  ;  but  the  report  may  have  originated 
in  the  fact,  that  his  library  contained  many  works  on  the  subject. 
He  is  known,  moreover,  to  have  possessed  some  skill  in  engi¬ 
neering,  and  in  the  close  of  his  Memoir  on  British  Enterprise 
in  America,  he  speaks  of  a  paper  which  he  had  written  on 
nautical  improvements.  In  1712  and  1713,  two  or  three  entries 
of  100/.  and  50/.  stand  against  his  name  in  the  Queen’s  bounty 
list ;  and  he  presented  a  memorial,  in  which  he  says  that,  *  he 
‘  depends  on  the  public  service ;  and  with  his  whole  fimily  is 
‘  so  reduced,  that  without  a  speedy  provision  he  must  perish.’ 
He  modestly  touches  on  his  services  to  the  country  in  relieving 
the  j)ublic  credit  by  planning  the  Bank  of  England,  and  urges 
a  claim  for  a  provision  till  the  question  of  his  title  to  a  share 
of  the  equivalent  should  be  finally  adjusted,  ‘  that  he  might 
‘  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  state.’  In  1715  an  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament  (1  Geo.  I.  c.  9.)  was  finally  passed  in  his  favour.  It 
is  a  private  Act,  and  as  the  practice  of  printing  private  Acts 
was  not  adopted  till  the  succeeding  reign,  all  that  appears  on 
the  statute  book  is  the  rubric,  ‘  An  Act  of  relieving  William 
‘  Paterson,  Esq.,  out  of  the  equivalent  money,  for  what  is 
*  due  to  him.’  The  fact  of  the  payment,  how’ever,  is  thus 
placed  beyond  all  reasonable  question;  and  though  here,  as 
usual,  Mr.  Bannister  neglects  to  quote  the  authority  on  which 
he  states  the  amount,  it  may  be  pretty  safely  inferred  that  it 
was  the  sum  which  the  Committee  of  1713  had  reported  to  be 
due.  It  was  during  the  period  of  his  comparative  poverty,  no 


*  Commons’  Journals,  vol.  xvii.  p.  460.,  12  Anne;  Life  and 
Writings,  vol.  ii.  p.  238. ;  Life,  p.  381. 
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doubt,  tliat  Paterson  experienced  the  kindness  of  his  ‘  "ood 
*  friend,  Mr.  Paul  Daranda,’  the  ^lerehant  Prince  of  ^Ir.  War- 
burton’s  romance,  whom  Paterson  leaves  as  his  exeeutor  in  his 
will,  and  to  whom  he  bequeathed  1000/.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  with  the  aid  of  such  friends,  and  with  the  means 
to  which  he  had  succeeded  through  his  wives,  who  both  died 
before  him,  he  was  able  to  live  in  a  large  house,  in  a  good  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  with  a  numerous  family  around  him,  and  that  even 
his  library  survived  the  wreck  of  his  fortunes,  and  was  ulti¬ 
mately  offered  by  him  to  the  nation  as  the  nucleus  of  a  library 
of  trade  and  agriculture.  It  is  said  by ’Mr.  Bannister  that  he 
must  have  quitted  his  house  (5,  Queen  Square,  Westminster,) 
in  July  1718,  as  it  is  entered  as  ‘empty’  in  the  books  of  St. 
Margaret’s,  for  the  two  last  quarters  of  that  year.  The  effect 
of  this  discovery  is  to  render  the  place  both  of  his  death  and 
burial  uncertain,  which  otherwise  we  shouM  pretty  confidently 
have  asserted  to  be  London.  From  the  time  tliat  he  quitted 
Scotland  after  the  miscarriage  of  the  Darien  affair,  till  within 
six  months  of  his  death,  at  .all  events,  there  seems  no  doubt 
that  his  habitual  residence  w.as  in  London,  where  he  lived  as 
little  noticed,  and  not  improbably  died  as  little  lamented,  by 
the  vast  majority  of  those  for  whom  he  had  lived  and  schemed 
and  suffered,  as  if  he  had  been  one  of  the  thousands  of  respect¬ 
able  old  gentlemen  who  annually  arrive  at  the  termination 
of  a  long  life  spent  in  the  midst  of  their  follow  creatures, 
without  ever  having  been  known  to  harbour  an  interest  but 
their  own. 

The  first  of  Paterson’s  w'orks  presented  to  us  in  ^Ir.  Ban¬ 
nister’s  collection — ‘Proposals  and  Reasons  for  constituting  a 
‘  Council  of  Trjxde’  —  is  in  many  w.ays  a  remarkable  production. 
It  was  published  in  1700,  after  all  immediate  hope  of  esta¬ 
blishing  the  colony  of  Darien  had  been  abandoned ;  and  five 
years  afterwards  its  provisions  w’cre  embodied,  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  and  in  a  modified  form,  in  the  ‘  Act  for  .appointing  a 
‘  Council  of  Trade,’  which  was  one  of  the  last  efforts  at  inde- 
j)cndent  action  of  the  Scottish  Parliament  and  nation,  and  which 
Paterson  in  all  probability  prepared.  Though  his  eye  was  still 
fixed  on  colonis<ation  as  an  ultimate  object,  Paterson’s  more  im¬ 
mediate  endeavour  now  w.os  to  devclope  the  internal  resources 
of  Scotland.  Wealth  and  prosperity  at  home,  he  felt,  would 
serve  not  only  as  a  temporary  substitute  to  his  countrymen  for 
the  success  in  foreign  enterprise  which  they  had  been  denied, 
but  w'ould  afford  the  surest  guarantee  against  future  disap¬ 
pointment.  In  that  age  Europe  in  general  was  bursting  the 
bonds  of  mediaeval  life.  Feudal  relations,  which  half  a  century 
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before  liad  been  important  social  facts,  were  fast  becoming 
mere  legal  fictions ;  monopolies  were  no  longer  suited  to  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  which  had  taken  hold  of  the  whole  commu¬ 
nity  ;  and  corporate,  municipal,  and-  provincial  interests  were 
giving  Avay  before  the  interests  of  the  nation.  Industry  was 
everywhere  struggling  forward  towards  the  wider  fields  and 
freer  air  in  which  it  has  since  developed  its  energies  and  its 
resources  so  marvellously.  Scotland’s  ambition  w-as  now  to  put 
its  shoulder  to  the  work  which  the  northern  nations  had  speci¬ 
ally  marked  out  for  themselves,  and  to  take  rank  amongst 
them,  in  place  of  continuing  to  be,  as  it  had  been  hitherto,  a 
small  and  turbulent  community,  of  which  the  best  that  could  be 
said  in  a  European  sense  was,  that  it  was  an  outlying  ally  of 
France. 

Many  causes  had  contributed  to  this  general  movement ;  and 
Paterson  mentions  one  to  which,  as  a  merchant  and  a  financier, 
who  had  spent  his  youth  in  the  Spanish  main,  he  probably 
attached  a  somewhat  exaggerated  importance : — 

‘  The  vast  currents  of  treasure,’  he  says,  ‘  which  have  flowed  from 
these  unparalleled  sources  of  the  New  World  within  this  last  two 
hundred  years  have  so  altered  the  measures  of  war,  shaken  the 
maxims  of  peace,  and  otherwise  confounded  as  well  as  amazed  the 
old,  that  all  thinking  men  are  now  become  highly  sensible  how  ad¬ 
vantageous  it  is  for  a  people  to  promote  and  support  their  trade, 
navigation,  and  industry,  and  how  dangerous  it  is  to  neglect  it.’ 

Scotland,  as  we  have  said,  had  hitherto  been  backward  In 
this  race  of  nations.  The  poverty  of  her  soil,  and  her  un- 
gcnial  climate,  but  still  more  her  religious  wars,  had  cramped 
her  energies  and  wasted  her  resources.  In  most  other  countries 
the  questions  arising  out  of  the  Ilefonnation  had  been  settled 
for  a  century  before  Paterson  was  born ;  but  Paterson  himself 
had  been  driven  out  of  Scotland  in  his  youth,  by  the  fury  with 
which  they  were  still  debated ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  that  the  Reformation  was  consummated  in  his  native 
land.  But  though  the  opportunities  of  Scotland  had  been  li¬ 
mited,  Paterson  had  insight  enough  into  the  character  of  her 
people  to  pronounce  it  to  be,  as  it  has  proved  itself  since,  pe¬ 
culiarly  fitted  for  success  in  commercial  enterprises.  ‘  A  con- 
‘  siderable  measure  of  the  genius  of  trade  and  improvements,’ 
he  says,  ‘  seems  to  incline  to  Scotland ;  ’  and  his  object  now 
was  to  give  to  this  ‘  genius  ’  the  benefits  of  direction  and  or¬ 
ganisation.  His  commercial  scheme,  in  its  general  scope,  was 
not  original ;  for  apart  from  earlier  continental  efforts  for  the 
organisation  of  trade,  with  which  he  was  probably  well  ac¬ 
quainted,  it  had  more  than  once  received  a  partial  realisation  in 
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England.  As  Ilallain  *  speaks  vaguely  of  a  Council  of  Trade, 
as  a  mere  proposal  in  William’s  reign,  *  the  precise  nature  of 

*  which  Burnet  has  not  explained,’  and  as  ^lacaulay  is  altogether 
silent  on  the  subject,  it  may  not  be  superfluous  that  we  should 
call  to  mind  that  what  is  now  one  of  the  most  important  depart¬ 
ments  of  government  in  this  country,  owed  its  origin  to  Crom¬ 
well.  AVhitelock  tells  us,  in  his  ‘  Memorials,’  f  that  ‘  the  Pro- 
‘  tector  and  Council  appointed  a  council  of  trade,  to  consider 

*  how  to  improve,  order,  and  regulate  the  trade  and  navigation 
‘  of  the  Commonwealth.’  Whitelock  himself  was  a  member  of 
this  body,  and  he  gives  entire,  the  letter  by  which  he  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  attend  its  first  meeting  in  the  Painted  Chamber  at 
Westminster,  on  the  27th  November,  1655.  Carlyle  has  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  fact  in  his  own  peculiar  manner,  in  his  edition  of 
Cromwell’s  Letters  and  Speeches.  ‘  It  was,’  he  says,  ‘  an 
‘  assemblage  of  dignitaries,  chief  merchants,  political  econo- 

*  mists,’  and  he  repeats,  with  a  slight  Carlylian  variation, 
Whltelock’s  plain  statement,  that  the  affair  ‘  was  a  business  of 

*  much  importance  to  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Protector 
‘  was  eagerly  set  upon  it.’  This  Council  of  Trade  unques¬ 
tionably  was  the  prototype  of  the  present  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  commonly  known  as 

*  The  Board  of  Trade.’  At  the  Restoration,  Charles  II.  erected 
two  separate  councils,  the  one  for  Trade,  and  the  other  for  the 
Plantations.  These  two  bodies  were  united  in  1672,  into  a 
joint  Council  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  which  existed  however 
only  for  about  three  years.  During  the  twenty  years  which 
elapsed  between  1675  .and  1695,  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
separate  department  intrusted  with  these  functions,  which  con¬ 
sequently  reverted  to  the  Privy  Council.  In  the  latter  year, 
however,  the  Commission  was  revived  by  William,  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  watching  over  the  Interests  of  England,  and  for 
preventing  comijetition  of  the  kind  with  which  the  English 
were  then  threatened  by  the  Scotch ;  not  without  serious  mis¬ 
givings,  it  is  said,  as  to  the  extent  to  whieh  its  powers  might 
encroach  on  the  royal  prerogative.  Locke  and  Sir  Philip 
Meadows  were  two  of  the  original  members  of  the  Board, 
and  at  a  later  period  Gibbon  accepted  a  se.at  in  the  Commis¬ 
sion.  After  many  changes,  this  old  Board  was  again  abolislied  J 

*  Constitutional  History,  vol.  iii.  p.  143.  U 

t  Vol.  iv.  p.  215.,  edition  of  1853,  and  p.  630.  of  the  folio  edition. 

j  22  Geo.  III.  c.  82.  See  Mr.  Thomas’s  ‘  Notes  of  Materials  for 
‘  the  History  of  the  Public  Departments,’  p.  79. 
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in  1782,  and  in  1786  the  present  permanent  Committee  of  the 
Privy  Council  was  established. 

But  though  in  this  matter  he  cannot  lay  claim  to  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  an  inventor,  Paterson’s  scheme  exhibited  abundant 
originality  in  its  details.  We  scarcely  know  whether  to  marvel 
most  at  the  points  in  which  he  has  anticipated,  or  at  those 
in  which  he  has  fallen  short  of,  the  discoveries  in  principle 
which  a  wider  experience  has  forced  upon  later  times.  Pater¬ 
son’s  notion  of  a  Council  of  Trade  was  that  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  should  place  its  trading  resources  in  the  hands  of  its 
most  enlightened  and  influential  members,  with  a  view  to 
the  common  benefit ;  that  it  should  become,  in  short,  one  vast 
trailing  company,  guided  by  the  whole  wisdom  and  experience 
which  it  contained.  This  Council  of  Trade  was  to  consist  of  a 
])rcsideut,  to  be  annually  appointed  by  his  Majesty,  and  of 
twelve  counsellors ;  three  of  whom  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
estate  of  nobility,  three  by  the  estate  of  barons,  three  by  the 
estate  of  boroughs,  and  three  by  the  Council  General  of  the 
Indian  and  African  Company.  The  following  sketch  of  the 
qualifications  of  those  who  were  to  be  entrusted  with  the  in¬ 
terests  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  is  very  characteristic  of 
Paterson’s  own  earnestness  and  loftiness  of  purpose : — 

‘  That  it  may  be  strictly  recommended  and  enjoined  by  his  Majesty 
and  the  estates  of  Parliament,  that  the  persons  who  shall  be  nominated 
or  chosen  for  president  and  councillors  of  trade  from  time  to  time  may 
be  men  of  trutli,  courage,  and  of  known  and  approved  integrity,  and 
of  good  morals,  not  covetous,  mean>spirited,  or  of  narrow  dispositions, 
but  endued  with  a  reasonable  measure  of  understanding  and  large¬ 
ness  of  heart,  without  which  no  man  ever  yet  w’as  or  indeed  possibly 
can  be,  so  much  as  tolerably  fit  for  a  public  employment  or  trust. 
And  that  they  may  likewise  be  such  as,  fundamentally  at  least,  under¬ 
stand  arithmetic  and  accounts,  and  who  have  an  inclination  and 
genius  for  the  knowledge  and  study  of  matters  relating  to  trade  and 
improvements,  and  who  are  unwearied  in  their  industry  and  appli¬ 
cation.’ 

It  was  not  in  vain  that  such  magnificent  endowments,  moral 
and  intellectual,  were  demanded  of  the  hotly,  for  almost  the 
whole  revenues  and  charitable  endowments  of  the  kingdom 
were  to  be  placed  at  their  disposal.  They  w’ere  to  levy  taxes, 
to  collect  the  rents  of  the  crown  lands,  and  in  the  mean  time 
were  to  be  empowered  to  borrow  a  million  sterling  by  antici¬ 
pation  upon  the  credit  of  the  funds  which  they  were  authorised 
to  raise.  Out  of  this  sum  the  losses  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
Darien  Company  were  to  be  paid  in  the  first  instance,  an  ar¬ 
rangement  wliich,  considering  that  that  body  comprised  almost 
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every  man  who  possessed  either  money  or  power  in  Scotland,  was 
probably  indispensable  to  the  success  of  any  other  scheme.  The 
Council  of  Trade  was  farther  to  be  empowered  to  purchase  the 
stock  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Company,  so  as  to  render  it  a  na¬ 
tional  enterprise.  The  existing  institution  being  thus  disposed  of 
in  a  manner  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  must  have  been  highly 
gratifying  to  its  shareholders,  Paterson  proceeded  to  define  the 
powers  and  functions  of  his  council  in  other  directions.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  to  be  a  Court  Merchant,  possessing  the  judicial, 
and  all  other  powers  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty.  The  members 
of  the  Council,  personally,  or  by  their  deputies,  were  to  hear 
and  determine  all  maritime  and  mercantile  cases,  ‘  by  the  law- 
‘  merchant  and  that  of  the  sea,  as  known  and  practised  in  the 
‘  most  considerable  trading  countries  and  cities  of  Christendom.’ 
But  it  is  in  the  following  article  that  the  peculiarities  of  the 
scheme  come  more  prominently  to  light : — 

‘  That  the  Council  of  Trade  be  empowered  to  purchase  and  build 
workhouses,  and  likewise  to  purchase  and  procure  all  other  means 
and  materials  for  employing,  relieving,  and  maintaining  the  poor, 
and  for  encouraging,  promoting,  and  increasing  the  manufactories  and 
fisheries  of  this  kingdom ;  to  build  and  erect  granaries  for  the  well 
keeping  of  stores  and  quantities  of  corn  in  all  such  places  of  this 
kingdom  as  they  shall  judge  nece'ssary ;  and  from  time  to  time  to  buy 
up  and  keep  at  a  regular  rate  the  several  growths  and  manufactures 
of  this  kingdom,  so  as  the  poor  in  particular  may  not  be  imposed 
upon  nor  oppressed  by  extreme  cheapness  or  want  of  money  for  their 
work  on  the  one  hand,  nor  the  nation  in  general  by  extreme  dearth 
on  the  other.’ 

Institutions  of  the  character  of  our  modern  penitentiaries,  it 
would  seem,  were  also  in  Paterson’s  eye,  and  it  was  to  be  in 
the  power  of  the  criminal  judges  to  commute  the  punishment 
of  death,  which  was  then  inflicted  for  theft,  to  the  scriptural 
repayment  fourfold,  or  imprisonment  for  three  or  more  years, 
with  hard  labour.  He  was  sanguine  enough  to  suppose  that 
the  fruits  of  this  labour  would  more  than  cover  the  cost  of 
subsistence,  and  provides  that  the  surplus  shall  be  equally  di¬ 
vided  between  the  party  injured  and  the  Council  of  Trade. 
Fraudulent  bankruptcy  was  put  on  the  same  footing  with  theft, 
but  in  all  cases  in  which  the  bankruptcy  had  arisen  from  mis¬ 
fortune,  it  was  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  Council  to  dispense 
with  imprisonment  altogether.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with 
the  origin  of  the  poor  laws  of  Scotland,  know  to  what  an  ex¬ 
tent  the  country  was  overrun  in  former  times  by  vagabonds 
and  ‘  sturdy  beggars,’  and  many  will  remember  that  to  Pater¬ 
son’s  ingenious  friend,  Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  the  evil  had  seemed 
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to  be  of  80  formidable  a  nature,  as  to  admit  of  no  remedy  short 
of  a  return  to  the  institution  of  domestic  slavery.  The  follow¬ 
ing  proposal  is  of  a  milder  character,  but  the  concluding  clause 
savours  somewhat  of  Fletcher’s  spirit,  and  as  Paterson  indicates 
his  acquaintance  with  his  views,  it  may  have  been  due  to  his 
influence: — 

‘  That  the  Council  of  Trade  may  likewise  have  power  to  seize  and 
compel  all  such  persons  as  shall  be  found  begging,  and  under  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  to  work  until  they  shall  come  to  the  age  of  twenty 
three  years ;  and  all  such  as  shall  be  of  the  age  of  twenty  years  or 
upwards  for  the  space  of  three  years  ;  and  all  sorts  of  vagabonds  or 
idle  persons  for  a  reasonable  proportion  of  time,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  several  offences ;  and  that  all  such  persons  as  shall 
stand  condemned,  or  compelled  to  work  at  the  public  works,  may,  by 
the  Council  of  Trade,  be  employed  at  home  or  abroad,  by  sea  or  by 
land,  or  (heir  persons  and  services  mag  be  transferred,  assigned,  or 
disposed  of  to  others  at  the  discretion  of  the  said  Council  of  Trade' 

It  will  probably  surprise  many  of  our  readers  to  be  told  that 
more  than  half  a  century  before  the  publication  of  the  ‘  Wealth 

*  of  Nations,’  and  some  years  before  even  Quesnay  was  born, 
the  advantages  of  free  trade  were  not  only  openly  discussed  in 
Scotland,  but  that  it  was  as  a  free  trader  chiefly  that  Paterson 
was  celebrated  in  the  popular  ballads  of  the  day.  One  of  the 
numerous  Darien  rhymesters,  in  1697,  speaking  of  *  Wise  Pater- 

*  son  ’  and  his  friends  boasts,  that, 

‘  They  made  it  evident  that  trade  by  sea 
Needs  little  more  support  tlian  being  free  ; 

Freedom ’s  the  polar  star  by  which  it  steers. 

Secure  it  freedom,  and  it  nothing  fears : 

No  mighty  power  it  needs,  no  fertile  lands. 

No  gold,  no  silver  mines,  it  all  commands. 

All  that  our  nature  needs  or  can  desire. 

All  that  for  pride  or  pleasure  we  require, 

Free  trade  will  give  and  teach  us  how  to  use. 

Instruct  us  what  to  take  and  what  refuse.* 

{Lfe,  p.  47.) 

Again,  in  *  Trade’s  Release,  or  Courage  to  the  Scotch  Indian 
‘  Company,  an  excellent  new  ballad,  to  the  tune  of  “  The  Turks 

*  “  are  all  eonfounded,”  ’  it  is  stated  as  one  of  the  fundamental 
maxims  of  ‘  Patersonian  government  ’  that 

‘  Where’er  we  plant,  trade  shall  be  free.’ 

In  the  work  before  us  there  is  no  lack  of  passages  which  bear 
out  these  assertions  as  to  the  liberality  of  Paterson’s  commercial 
creed.  His  fifth  proposal  *  of  customs  and  impositions  on  fo- 
‘  reign  trade,’  for  example,  commences  with  the  preamble  that—' 
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‘  Since,  in  order  to  the  making  way  for  the  growth  of  trade  and 
the  progress  of  the  industry  of  this  kingdom,  it  will  be  absolutely 
necessary  that  the  weight  of  the  present  duties  and  impositions  on 
foreign  trade  shall  be  partly  removed,  and  partly  otherwise  disposed 
and  regulated.’ 

And  the  two  first  articles  are — 

‘  1.  That  all  manner  of  duties  or  impositions  on  growths,  products, 
goods,  or  other  merchandises  to  be  exported  from  any  the  ports  or 
places  of  this  kingdom,  may  be  taken  off,  excepting  one  per  cent,  of 
the  value,  by  the  name  of  entry  money,  only. 

‘  2.  That  all  such  growths  and  products  of  other  countries  as  are 
and  shall  be  projwr  to  be  manufactured  and  meliorated  in  this  king¬ 
dom,  may  be  freely  imported  without  paying  any  duty,  excepting 
only  one  per  cent,  of  the  value,  by  the  name  of  entry  money.’ 

But  Paterson  was  not  thorough-going  in  his  free-trade  prin¬ 
ciples.  He  saw  clearly  the  benefit  of  encouraging  the  industry 
of  this  country  both  by  importing  the  materials  which  its  manu¬ 
factures  demanded,  and  by  exporting  its  products  duty  free. 
But  he  did  not  see  that  an  equal  benefit  might  be  derived  from 
availing  ourselves  of  foreign  industry  where  that  was  cheaper 
than  our  own,  or  of  foreign  products  which  our  climate  or  our 
soil  denied  us.  Accordingly  he  proposes  to  double  the  duty  ‘  on 
‘  all  foreign  liquors  and  commodities  not  fit  to  be  manufactured 

*  or  meliorated  in  this  kingdom,  among  which  sugar  and  tobacco 

*  may  be  reckoned.’ 

Paterson’s  water-drinking  propensities,  in  an  age  of  strong  and 
deep  potations,  may  have  rendered  him  merciless  in  his  taxation 
of  foreign  liquors,  which  before  the  days  of  whiskey  were  the 
only  liquors  used  in  Scotland ;  and  his  long  residence  in  the 
West  indies  does  not  seem  to  have  taught  him  to  find  the 
consolation  which  in  the  many  annoyances  he  encountered,  he 
might  have  derived  from  the  use  of  the  fragrant  leaf.  These 
considerations,  together  with  his  desire  to  save  a  portion  of  the 
existing  revenue,  are  probably  sufficient,  without  supposing  any 
very  great  blindness  as  to  the  principles  of  taxation,  to  account 
for  his  suggesting,  with  reference  to  these  articles,  the  imposition 
of  duties  which  could  have  served  little  object  except  to  fill 
the  pockets  of  the  Dirk  Hatteraicks  all  round  the  coast.  But 
there  is  one  principle  which  comes  to  light  in  the  very  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  ‘  Reasons  ’  by  which  he  sought  to  recommend 
his  proposals  to  the  public,  which  shows  that  in  some  respects 
Paterson  had  not  outrun  his  age.  ‘  In  matters  of  trade,’  he  says, 
‘  the  interests  of  particular  men,  and  that  of  their  country,  are 
‘  so  far  from  being  always  the  same,  that  they  are  ofttimes 
‘  directly  opposite  to  one  another’  (p.  27.);  and  again,  on  the 
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following  page,  he  speaks  of  the  *  difference  between  the  parti- 

*  cular  interests  of  men,  and  that  of  the  public  ’  as  the  chief 
reason  for  establishing  a  national  council  of  trade.  His  notion 
was  that  individual  selfishness  must  necessarily  produce  the 
same  effects  in  the  commercial  that  it  does  in  the  moral  world  ; 
that  individual  aggrandisement  would  lead  to  social  destitution, 
just  as  individual  indulgence  leads  to  domestic  misery  and  family 
ruin,  or  as  the  lust  of  power  in  a  class  undermines  the  health 
and  vigour  of  the  body  politic.  It  was  for  this  reason  that, 
impressed  with  the  variable  nature  of  our  seasons,  and  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  bad  harvests  and  consequently  of  dearth  which  had 
prevailed  during  the  last  five  years  —  he  counselled  the  ‘erecting 

*  of  national  granaries  and  stores  of  com,  so  as  that  the  industry 

*  of  this  kingdom  may  not,  as  hitherto,  be  at  any  time  clogged 

*  by  extreme  cheapness  nor  crushed  by  the  extreme  dearth  of 

*  grain.’  lie  did  not  perceive  that  what  are  misleading  in¬ 
fluences  in  the  family  and  the  state  are  the  very  salvation  of  the 
market.  True,  it  is  not  a  real  self-interest  that  leads  the  indi¬ 
vidual  in  the  family,  or  the  class  in  the  state,  to  set  the  interests 
of  others  at  defiance.  Selfishness,  even  from  a  selfish  point  of 
view,  is  a  mistake  everywhere.  But  to  ordinary  minds  there 
is  a  conflict  between  apparent  and  real  self-interest  in  the 
family  and  in  the  state  which  does  not  arise  in  commerce,  be¬ 
cause  there  are  passions  and  prejudices  at  work  in  the  one  case 
which  have  no  play  in  the  latter,  and  retribution  is  by  no  means 
so  speedy.  Though  ‘  engrossing  ’  of  corn  was  held  to  be  an 
offence  at  common  law,  and  a  corn-dealer  was  actually  con¬ 
victed  of  it  so  late  as  1800,  corn-dealing  had  ceased,  even 
in  Paterson’s  day,  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  in  which  usury 
had  once  been,  almost  everywhere.  But  what  had  long  been 
a  statutory  offence,  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland,  Paterson 
still  regarded  as  an  injury  to  the  community  against  which 
the  community,  in  common  prudence,  was  bound  to  guard  itself. 
It  is  very  singular  that  with  all  his  zeal  for  the  development  of 
commercial  enterprise,  and  of  free  trade  even  in  this  very  ar¬ 
ticle  of  corn,  he  should  have  distrusted  their  efficacy  in  one  of 
the  most  important  functions  they  perform,  —  that  of  obviating 
scarcity  and  dearth  by  inducing  speculators  to  purchase  in  the 
time  of  plenty  and  in  the  land  of  plenty,  and  to  hoard  or  to 
carry  till  a  more  advantageous  market  is  obtained. 

‘  Wise  and  prudent  states,’  he  says,  ‘  wdll  look  far,  and  lay  in  stores 
for  the  winter  of  years  as  well  as  for  the  winter  of  days.  Joseph  of 
old,  by  laying  up  one  fifth  part  of  the  corn  of  the  seven  plentiful 
years,  was  enabled  not  only  to  supply  the  land  of  Egypt  during  the 
seven  years  of  famine,  but  likewise  most  of  all  the  neighbouring 
countries.’ 
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The  answer,  of  course,  is  that  if  Egypt  had  been  full  of  corn- 
merchants,  who  were  purchasing  during  the  years  of  plenty  and 
*  holding  for  a  rise,’  or  who  were  in  the  habit  of  importing  from 
other  countries,  there  would  neither  have  been  excessive  cheap¬ 
ness  nor  excessive  dearth,  neither  profusion  nor  famine ;  and  the 
action  of  those  very  commercial  principles  which  Paterson  was 
engaged  in  ctilling  forth,  but  the  offices  of  which  he  did  not 
fully  appreciate,  would  have  rendered  Joseph’s  wise  precautions 
unnecessary.  Even  if  the  partial  fluctuations  in  the  price  of 
corn  which  we  experience  could  have  been  obviated  by  the 
arrangement  which  Paterson  proposed,  it  could  have  been  done 
only  at  the  expense  of  an  enormous  establishment  of  officials 
which  would  have  been  a  certain  loss  to  the  community,  and 
which  is  entirely  obviated  by  trusting  to  the  ordinary  law  that 
the  demand  will  call  forth  the  supply.  The  same  objection 
more  or  less  applies  to  the  whole  of  Paterson’s  Council  of  Trade. 
It  is  a  scheme  which  could  be  advantageous  only  in  a  country 
destitute  of  trade,  and  which  would  be  possible  only  in  a  state 
despotically  governed,  conceived  by  him  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  a  community  of  free  traders  in  a  self-governing 
state. 

There  could  scarcely  be  a  more  conspicuous  instance  of  the 
consequences  of  thus  mistaking  the  function  of  free  govern¬ 
ment,  than  that  which  is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  fisheries 
of  Scotland,  which  are  largely  treated  of  in  the  work  before  us. 
With  Paterson  as  with  all  other  Scottish  schemers,  their  artificial 
development  was  a  favourite  object.  Every  one  was  struck 
with  their  natural  productiveness.  Defoe  had  sung  of  it  in  his 
‘  Caledonia,’  and  Paterson  declared,  in  plain  prose,  that  he  was 
‘  convinced  that  this  nation  is  much  better  and  more  conveniently 
‘  situated  for  the  fisheries  than  any  other  in  the  known  world.’ 
In  consequence  of  the  ‘  rawness  and  inexperience  of  our  people,* 
however,  Paterson  was  of  opinion  that  ‘  the  national  fisheries 

*  cannot,  or  at  least  are  never  likely  to  be  recovered  by  the  in- 

*  dustry  of  private  men,  merely  and  simply  considered  as  such.’ 
In  this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  he  is  o[){x)sed  to  what  he  calls 
‘  monopolies,  exclusions,  pre-emptions,  restraints,  and  prohibi- 
‘  tions.’  The  fisheries  ought  to  be  ‘  as  free  to  ail  the  inhabitants, 

*  or  those  who  will  come  to  be  inhabitants,  of  a  country  as  the 
‘  air  they  breathe  in.’  He  would  not  even  exclude  ‘  our  neigh- 
‘  hours  the  Hollanders,’  or  entertain  other  than  kind  and  re¬ 
spectful  thoughts  of  them ;  since  there  is  much  more  than  room 
enough  in  the  fisheries  for  us  and  for  them ;  and  trade  is  and 
will  be  ca{)able  of  begetting  trade,  money  of  begetting  money,  and 
one  improvement  of  making  way  for  another  to  the  end  of  the 
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world.  But  the  undertaking  must  be  conducted,  and  fostered, 
and  subsidised  by  the  nation,  for  the  nation’s  sake ;  for  no  good 
will  come  of  it  in  the  hands  of  ‘  private  or  particular  men,  either 
‘  out  of,  and  much  less  in  a  monopoly,  or  indeed,  any  other  way 
‘  but  by  national  care  and  expense.’  Now  it  is  worth  remarking 
that  in  this  particular  instance  Paterson’s  suggestions  were 
complied  with,  and  his  scheme  was  realised.  From  his  time  to 
our  own  there  has  been,  and  there  is  now,  a  Board  of  Fisheries 
in  Scotland,  exercising  nearly  all  the  powers  and  performing 
pretty  much  the  functions  which  he  would  have  assigned  to  it 
as  a  branch  of  the  Council  of  Trade ;  and  yet  the  6sheries  are 
perhaps  the  only  branch  of  Scottish  industry  which  has  made 
no  progress.  They  are  prosecuted  now  by  the  same  means,  and 
j)robably  not  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Malcolm  Canmore,  and  the  ‘great  ships,  busses,  and  other  great 
‘  pink  boats,’  which  the  Parliament  of  Scotland  commanded  to 
be  built  in  the  time  of  James  111.,  still  form  part  of  those 
‘  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the  fisheries  ’  of  which  pros¬ 
pectuses  are  handed  in  at  the  doors  of  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh 
at  least  once  every  twelvemonth.  In  this  case  Paterson’s  own 
maxim,  that  ‘  trade  is  a  coy  mistress,  and  will  not  be  hectored 
‘  but  courted,’  has  been  verified  somewhat  inconveniently  for 
his  prophetic  reputation. 

The  second  work  in  Mr.  Bannister’s  collection  is  the  memo¬ 
rial  presented  by  Paterson  to  King  William  in  1701,  in  which 
he  proposed  to  him  to  undertake  the  Darien  scheme  on  behalf 
of  England.  It  is  full  of  geographical,  political,  and  commercial 
information,  and  of  bold  and  enlightened  views  of  trade,  but  the 
subject  has  already  engaged  our  attention  more  than  suflSciently. 
After  it  comes  the  first  of  those  curious  dialogues  to  which 
Paterson  gave  the  whimsical  title  of  ‘  Proceedings  of  the  Wed- 
‘  nesday  Club  in  Friday  Street,’  but  which  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  were  the  creation  of  his  own  bi’ain.  The  work  was 
published  in  1706,  the  year  before  the  Union;  and  as  it  is 
entitled  an  Inquiry  into  the  Ileasonableness  and  Consequences  of 
that  Measure,  it  is  probable  that,  like  Defoe’s  works  on  the  same 
subject,  it  was  written  at  the  suggestion  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  arguments  which  he  puts  into  the  mouths  of  his 
interlocutors  are  not  of  course  new  to  us:  but  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  the  way  in  which  he  puts  the  case  is  that  so  far 
from  being  new  to  any  body,  even  in  his  time,  they  bad  found 
acceptance  in  Scotland  for  ages.  The  second  series,  which  occu¬ 
pies  the  greater  part  of  the  second  volume,  is  more  interesting, 
inasmuch  as  its  subjects  are  more  varied.  It  professes  to  be  an 
inquiry  into  the  character  of  the  Union  which  had  been  con- 
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summatecl,  and  into  the  past  and  present  state  of  the  trade  and 
public  revenues  of  the  kingdom.  The  date  assigned  to  it  is  the 
year  before  Paterson’s  death,  and  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Bannister 
has  conjectured,  that  he  really  died  of  the  vexation  which  the 
prevalence  of  Law’s  principles  caused  him,  we  need  not  be 
surprised  to  find  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  occupied  in  refu¬ 
ting  them.  The  depreciation  of  the  coinage,  and  the  issue  of 
inconvertible  paper  money,  have  been,  everywhere  and  always, 
cardinal  heresies  in  finance  and  in  commerce.  They  both 
run  into  one  fallacy,  the  belief,  namely,  that  money,  being  an 
artificial  medium  of  exchange,  is  therefore  a  Avholly  fictitious 
and  arbitrary  representative  of  value,  and  that  consequently  it 
will  have  in  reality  whatever  value  is  assigned  to  it  by  public 
authority  or  the  temporary  opinion  of  the  community.  IIow 
far  Pater.«on  was  from  being  caught  by  this  delusion,  which  had 
blinded  the  Chamberlens,  the  Briscoes,  the  Porters,  and  the 
other  ultra-currency  doctors  of  tlie  day,  of  whom  Law  ulti¬ 
mately  became  the  Coryphaius,  ap^iears  everywhere  in  the  work 
which  we  liave  mentioned,  and  will  be  seen  at  once  from  the 
three  following  sentences,  which  we  extract  from  the  *  Brief 
*  Account  of  the  Intended  Bank  of  England  ’  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  1694;  and  of  which,  though  anonymous,  like  his 
other  writings,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Paterson  was 
the  author ; — 

‘  1st.  That  all  money  or  credit  not  having  an  intrinsic  value  to 
answer  the  contents  or  denomination  thereof  is  false  or  counterfeit, 
and  the  loss  must  fall  one  where  or  other.  2nd.  That  the  species  of 
gold  and  silver  being  accepted  and  chosen  by  the  commercial  world 
as  the  standard  or  measure  of  other  effects,  everything  else  is  only 
counted  valuable  as  compared  with  them.  3rd.  AVherefore  all  credit 
not  founded  on  the  universal  species  of  gold  and  silver  is  impeach¬ 
able,  and  can  never  subsist  either  safely  or  long,  at  least  till  some  other 
species  of  credit  be  found  out  and  chosen  by  the  trading  part  of  man¬ 
kind  over  and  above,  or  in  lieu  thereof.’ 

We  are  sorry  to  find  that  the  dialogues  which  we  have  men¬ 
tioned,  like  most  of  Paterson’s  other  writings,  are  too  diffuse 
for  extract ;  for  in  addition  to  the  value  of  their  materials,  as 
contributions  to  the  financial  history  of  the  Revolution  Govern¬ 
ment  they  are  not  destitute  of  life  and  spirit,  nor  of  a  very  fair 
share  of  literary  skill.  But  there  are  many  readers  who  will 
accept  our  assurance  that  they  will  find  their  account  in  turning 
over  the  pages  of  the  volume  before  us  w'hen  we  inform  them 
that  it  contains,  probably,  the  only  authentic  account  of  the 
origin  and  early  struggles  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  the 
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account  from  which,  in  forms  more  or  less  mutilated,  most  of 
the  others  we  possess  are  manifestly  derived. 

The  composition  of  this  work  appears  to  have  been  the  amuse¬ 
ment  of  Paterson’s  declining  years ;  for  there  is  no  reason  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  it  was  ‘  written  to  order  ’  as  the  former  dialogue  very 
possibly  was.  Though  the  habit  of  speaking  of  himself  either 
in  the  third  person  or  by  a  feigned  name,  which  he  followed 
through  life,  is  still  adhered  to,  there  is  a  slight  autobiographical 
tinge  about  it,  which  we  do  not  find  in  his  other  writings,  and 
Mr.  May’s  ‘surviving  friend  ’  identifies  himself  with  the  founder 
of  the  Bank  and  the  projector  of  Darien,  by  many  unmistakeable 
signs. 

We  like  Paterson  all  the  better  and  respect  him  the  more 
that  he  resisted  the  egotism  of  being  his  own  historian.  Yet 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  he  has  thus  deprived  us  of  much 
which  we  should  gladly  have  known  about  one  whose  character 
and  career  were  apart  from  those  of  ordinary  men,  and  of  infor¬ 
mation  relating  to  the  affairs  of  his  time  which  no  one  else  was 
equally  in  a  condition  to  transmit.  That  knowledge  for  the 
present  is  buried  with  him  in  a  grave,  of  which  all  that  is 
known  seems  to  be  that  it  does  nut  lie  under  the  moss-covered 
stone  in  the  choir  of  fair  Sweetheart  Abbey,  which  is  pointed 
out  to  the  visitor  as  the  resting-place  of  the  ‘great  projector.’ 
But  enough  of  him  remains  to  rescue  his  memory  from  unde¬ 
served  obscurity  or  still  more  unjust  obloquy.  In  an  age  of 
keen  national  differences  his  genius  rose  superior  to  these  dis¬ 
tinctions,  and  aimed  at  the  grejitness  of  the  empire.  He 
devoted  his  life  to  the  solution  of  some  of  those  great  social 
problems  which  exert  a  more  powerful  influence  over  the  desti¬ 
nies  of  mankind  than  all  the  revolutions  of  political  govern¬ 
ment  ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remembered,  to  his  lasting  honour, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  first  of  that  band  of  Scottish  worthies 
who  anticipated  and  worked  out  the  truths  of  economical  science 
and  devoted  themselves,  without  reserve,  to  the  public  interests 
of  Great  Britain. 
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Art.  II. —  The  Ordeal  of  Free  Labour  in  the  British  West 

Indies.  Bj  W.  G.  Sewell.  London  and  New  York; 

1861. 

1U PON  no  members  of  the  human  race  has  a  larger  amount 
of  generous  sympathy  and  political  energy  been  em¬ 
ployed  than  this  country  has  devoted  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century  to  the  wrongs  of  Africa  and  to  negroes  in  their  col¬ 
lective  character.  But  our  sense  of  justice  towards  our  former 
slaves  being  satisfied,  and  the  burden  of  a  wrong  removed,  we 
seldom  feel  any  very  intense  desire  to  improve  our  jKjrsonal 
knowledge  of  the  black  races,  or  to  follow  out  the  results  of 
our  own  benevolent  measures  to  their  extreme  consequences. 
Yet  the  characters,  habits,  feelings,  and  dispositions  of  these 
Africans,  or  ex-Africans,  who  have  been  made  free  either  in 
America  or  the  West  Indies,  cannot  well  be  a  matter  of  in¬ 
difference  to  any  thoughtl’ul  Englishman.  They  amount  in 
the  British  West  Indies  alone,  to  nearly  one  million  of  beings. 
Tliey  constitute  the  absolute  majority  of  the  inhabitants  now 
peopling  the  beautiful  islands  of  our  tropical  empire ;  and,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  mulattoes  (of  whom  we  shall  presently  speak) 
they  constitute  a  vastly  pre|)onderating  majority.  If  view'ed  in 
connexion  with  the  blacks,  free  and  servile,  of  the  United 
States,  the  whole  of  the  African  community,  domiciled  out  of 
Africsi,  amounts  to  five  or  six  millions  of  human  beings,  more 
or  less  civilised,  educated,  and  intelligent.  It  cannot  be  a  matter 
of  indifference  to  any  man  of  thought  and  sense,  what  are  the 
characters  of  these  people,  what  their  sentiments,  prospects,  and 
interests. 

We  have  had,  at  various  times,  highly-coloured  descriptions 
of  the  negro,  some  representing  him  as  the  hopeless,  helpless, 
reckless,  ne'er-do-tceel ;  others  as  the  germ  of  the  most  perfect 
development  of  which  humanity  is  susceptible.  Some  have 
painted  him  as  the  victim  of  European  selfishness  and  cruelty, 
others  as  the  tyrant  of  European  employers,  and  the  drag-chain 
on  European  enterprise  in  the  West.  With  some,  he  is  a  fiend 
or  an  idiot ;  with  others  a  saint,  an  angel,  and  an  idol. 

W  e  now  introduce  to  our  readers  an  author  who  has  the  good 
quality  of  moderation ;  w’ho  is  a  partisan  neither  of  the  white 
man  nor  of  the  black ;  who  panders  neither  to  the  tastes  of 
Exeter  Hall,  nor  to  those  of  the  AV^est  Indian  Association;  and 
who  in  all  respects  save  one,  which  one  we  shall  specify  later. 
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is  temperate  as  to  statement,  and  modest  as  to  prediction.  IMr. 
Sewell  is  a  Canadian,  who  has  lived  several  years  in  New  York, 
and  whose  notes  on  the  British  West  Indies  have  the  twofold 
value  of  personal  observation  and  national  disinterestedness. 
He  resided  many  months  in  Barbadoes,  and  had  also  time  to 
watch  the  condition  of  Jamaica,  Antigua,  St.  Vincent  and 
Trinidad. 

First,  we  would  call  attention  to  his  remarks  on  the  labour- 
question,  which  we  think  true,  fair,  and  just.  He  does  not 
stand  up  for  the  energy,  resolution,  and  determined  perse¬ 
verance  of  the  emancipated  negro.  Neither  does  he  give  him 
up  as  the  thriftless,  lazy,  drowsy  squatter  which  so  many 
writers  describe  him  as  being.  He  shows  that  in  Barbadoes, 
where  the  density  of  population  presses  upon  the  means  of  sub¬ 
sistence,  where  there  is  no  unoccupied  land,  and  where  many 
labourers  are  looking  for  an  employer,  the  industry  of  the 
working  classes  is  a  constant  and  trustworthy  element  of  co¬ 
lonial  prosperity  ;  and  that  it  has  raised  the  annual  exportation 
of  sugar  from  20,000  hogsheads  in  1830  to  upwards  of  50,000 
hogsheads  at  the  present  time.  He  shows  also  that  in  other 
colonies  where  the  land  is  abundant,  the  population  scanty, 
and  the  remuneration  of  labour  small,  the  negro  naturally 
prefers  to  cultivate  his  own  holding  for  the  satisfaction  of  his 
own  wants,  ekeing  out  his  pecuniary  requirements  by  the  oc¬ 
casional  hire  of  his  services,  or  renting  land  on  the  terms  of  a 
metayer- tenant,  rather  than  to  earn  tenpence  or  a  shilling  a 
day  by  continuous  devotion  to  a  master’s  interests.  We  have 
to  thank  Mr.  Sewell  for  jointing  out  as  a  fact  the  natural  de¬ 
duction  of  common  sense ;  and  for  bringing  more  under  the 
domain  of  political  economy  results  which  had  been  explained 
exclusively  on  the  theory  of  race.  It  is  worth  while  to  read  the 
following-  observations  of  our  author  on  the  comparative  value 
of  free  and  of  slave  labour  in  Barbadoes :  — 

‘  It  is  urged,  and  truly,  that  wlien  the  duties  were  removed  by  the 
Imperial  Parliament  from  Cuban  and  other  slave-grown  sugars,  the 
Barbadian  planter  complained  that  he  was  unable  to  compete  with 
the  foreign  producer.  I  think  that  a  simple  quotation  of  late  sales  of 
real  estate  in  Barbadoes  is,  of  itself,  a  pretty  strong  proof  that  the 
complaints  of  the  Barbadian  planter  were  unfounded,  and  that,  in 
reality,  he  could  compete,  and  does  compete,  on  equal  terms  with  the 
foreign  producer  in  tlie  British  market.  But  allowing  the  complaint 
to  be  just  and  the  representation  true,  —  supposing  that  the  Cuban 
does  raise  sugar  cheaper  than  the  Barbadian  can, — it  is  an  erroneous 
inference  that  slave  labour  should,  therefore,  be  more  economical 
than  free  labour.  Labour  is  not  the  only  expense  in  the  growth  of 
sugar.  There  are  the  expenses  of  management,  manure,  machinery. 
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and  llie  interest  on  the  value  of  the  land,  as  well  as  the  expense  of 
labour.  Now  it  is  a  fact  which  needs  no  demonstration,  that  while 
land  in  Barbadoes  costs  ,$o00  an  acre,  land  in  Cuba  costs  only  ;^100 ; 
that  while  manure  in  Barbadoes  costs  ,$10  an  acre,  in  Cuba  none  is 
required ;  that  while,  in  Barbadoes,  the  canes  must  be  planted  every 
season,  the  land  in  Cuba  is  so  rich  that  the  process  of  ratooning  can 
be  carried  on  for  many  years  in  succession  with  the  smallest  amount 
of  work.  These,  and  not  the  superior  economy  of  his  slave  labour, 
have  enabled  the  Cuban  planter  to  undersell  his  Barbadian  rival  in 
the  British  market.  In  tlie  richness  of  his  soil  the  Cuban  planter 
has  an  advantage  that  enables  him  to  pay  an  extravagant  price  for 
labour ;  and  that  he  does  pay  an  extravagant  price  we  know  full 
well.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  report  that  the  average  life  of  a  field 
labourer  on  a  Cuban  estate  is  not  over  ten  years  ;  but  this  is  not 
regarded  by  the  planter  as  any  great  misfortune,  w'ith  the  slave  trade 
in  full  operation.  Supposing  the  value  of  a  Cuban  slave  to  be  ,$1000, 
his  depreciation  under  the  terrible  work  to  which  he  is  subjected 
will  amount  to  ten  per  cent,  or  ,$100  per  annum  ;  add  to  this  the 
interest  of  capital,  the  expenses  of  maintenance,  and  the  loss  by  non- 
efiective  labourers,  and  the  cost  to  the  Cuban  proprietor  for  each  of 
his  slaves  will  be  found  to  average,  at  the  very  lowest  estimate,  ,$180 
per  annum.  If  we  take  another  mode  of  arriving  at  the  same  con¬ 
clusion,  we  find  this  figure  to  be  considerably  under  the  mark.  Those 
planters,  for  instanee,  who  hire  slaves,  have  to  pay  ,$25  a  month  to 
their  owners,  and  to  feed  and  clothe  the  labourers  besides.  The 
amount  paid  for  hire  will  then  be  ,$300  per  annum,  and,  estimating 
the  cost  of  maintenance  at  $35  more,  we  arrive  at  a  total  of  $335  a 
year  as  the  actual  expense  per  man  to  the  Cuban  planter  who  hires 
labour  for  his  estate.  Now  the  cost  of  a  Barbadian  free  labourer  is 
only  $75  a  year.  He  receives  in  this  island  25  cents  a  day,  or  rather 
a  task,  and  be  finds  that  ample  in  such  a  climate  to  supply  all  bis 
wants.’  (Pp.  54,  55.) 

So  far  for  Barbadoes  and  free  labour  there.  Let  us  now 
hear  Mr.  Sewell  speaking  of  some  other  West  Indian  colonies. 
The  following  remarks  may  not  be  pleasant  to  sugar  planters, 
but  they  are  suggestive  altogether  of  reflexions  far  from  dis¬ 
agreeable  :  — 

‘  If  it  be  considered  demonstrated,  from  the  reduced  exportation  of 
sugar,  that  many  of  the  large  landed  proprietors  of  St.  Vincent’ have 
withdrawn  from  the  island,  it  is  also  apparent,  from  the  increased 
and  increasing  grow’th  of  minor  products,  that  the  small  proprietors, 
created  by  a  system  of  freedom,  are  enjoying  unexampled  prosperity. 
In  the  one  article  of  arrow-root  alone,  there  was  exported  1,352,250 
lbs.  in  1857,  equal  in  value  to  about  ,$750,000,  against  an  average 
yearly  export  of  60,000  lbs.  before  abolition.  Tlie  present  exporta¬ 
tion  of  cocoa-nuts  is  also  very  large.  While,  therefore,  the  decline 
of  sugar  exports  from  14,000  and  15,000  hhds.  to  8000  and  9000 
bhds.  would  indicate  decay,  it  is  a  decay  (if  the  word  be  applicable 
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at  all)  confined  exclusively  to  the  cultivation  of  a  single  article,  and 
has  been  brought  about  partly,  perhaps,  by  want  of  labour,  but 
cliiefiy  through  the  mismanagement,  extravagance,  and  absenteeism 
of  the  proprietors  themselves.’  (Pp.  80,  81.) 

Again,  speaking  of  Grenada,  he  shows,  that  though  the  ex¬ 
portation  of  sugar  may  have  decreased  within  the  last  thirty 
years,  still  the  general  cultivation  of  the  land  has  not  decreased. 
The  negro  has  preferred  cultivating  cocoa,  coffee,  and  oranges 
for  his  own  profit,  to  labouring  on  the  sugar  estate  of  another. 
The  planter  may  suflfer  in  consequence,  but  the  condition  of 
the  labouring  classes,  and  the  general  productiveness  of  the 
colonics  tvhich  they  inhabit,  are  considerably  Improved.  No¬ 
where  is  this  more  clearly  shown  than  in  tlie  case  of  Jamaica, 
the  very  island  which  is  usually  cited  to  prove  the  pernicious 
consequences  of  emancipation.  Jamaica  is  the  very'  Atlantis 
of  poetical  tradition.  Its  former  pros|ierity  is  purely  fictitious. 
The  wealth  of  its  planters  purely  fictitious.  The  unmort¬ 
gaged  wealth  of  the  whole  island  purely  fictitious;  all  about 
its  history  is  fictitious,  except  the  prodigality,  ostentation,  and 
indebtedness  of  the  old  proprietary  class,  and  the  glorious 
beauty  of  the  island’s  scenery.  Everything  about  the  island 
was  pretentious  and  imimsing,  from  the  city  churches  and 
squares  of  the  now  wretched  Kingston  to  the  champagne, 
claret,  and  equipages  of  the  debt-laden  planters.  There  never 
was  a  time  in  the  diiys  of  slavery  when  the  island  could  be  con¬ 
sidered  out  of  debt.  Emancipation  only  hastened  a  fate  which 
neither  slavery  nor  monopoly  could  have  averted  for  ever.  But 
emancipation  in  Jamaica  inflicted  wider,  deeper,  and  more  pro- 
tr.acted  suffering  than  elsewhere.  It  came  like  a  tornado  upon 
planters  who  were  blind  to  signs  and  deaf  to  warnings.  It 
came  upon  slaves  more  impatient  of  the  yoke,  more  intolerant 
of  discipline,  and  more  eager  for  independence  than  those  of 
other  islands.  It  came  upon  a  colony  which  possessed  waste 
land  enough  to  reward  the  industry  of  the  thrifty  cultivator 
and  maintain  in  competence  the  lazy  squatter.  "While  in  Bar- 
badocs  there  are  one  and  a  half  inhabitant  to  each  acre,  in 
Jamaica  there  are  eleven  acres  to  each  inhabitant.  Under 
such  conditions,  that  happened  which  might  have  been  expected. 
Kuined  planters  could  offer  but  poor  remuneration  to  hired 
labourers.  The  negro  could  always  fare  better  as  a  small  pro¬ 
prietor,  or  as  a  squatter,  than  .as  a  hireling.  He  is  therefore 
almost  always  either  the  one  or  the  other.  In  the  one  case 
his  moral  and  physical  condition  are  far  superior  to  what  they 
were  when  he  was  a  slave;  in  the  other  they  are  not  worse. 
Altogether,  whatever  be  the  planter’s  condition,  that  of  the 
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negro  and  of  the  colony  itself  is  much  improved.  The  sugar- 
may  have  diminished  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  production 
of  pimento,  plantains,  and  oranges  has  increased.  AVhile  we 
are  writing  of  Jamaica,  we  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Mr. 
Sewell’s  picture  of  Kingston :  — 

‘  If  the  city  of  Kingston  be  taken  as  an  illustration  of  the  pro¬ 
sperity  of  Jamaica,  the  visitor  will  arrive  at  more  deplorable  con¬ 
clusions  than  those  pointed  out  by  commercial  statistics.  It  seems 
like  a  romance  to  read  to-day,  in  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  the  account 
of  that  capital’s  former  splendour.  Its  “  magnificent  churches,”  now 
time-worn  and  decayed,  are  scarcely  superior  to  the  stables  of  some 
Fifth-Avenue  magnate.  There  is  not  a  house  in  the  city  in  decent 
repair ;  not  one  tliat  looks  as  though  it  could  withstand  a  respectable 
breeze  ;  not  a  wharf  in  good  order  ;  not  a  street  that  can  exhibit  a 
square  yard  of  pavement;  no  side  walks;  no  drainage;  scanty  water; 
no  light.  The  same  picture  of  neglect  and  apathy  greets  one  ev^ry 
where.  In  the  business  part  of  the  town  you  are  oppressed  with  its 
inactivity.  Clerks  yawn  over  the  counters,  or  hail  with  greedy  looks 
the  solitary  stranger  who  comes  in  to  purchase.  If  a  non-resident, 
he  is  made  to  suffer  for  the  dullness  of  the  market.  Prices  that  in 
New  York  would  be  deemed  exorbitant,  must  be  paid  by  strangers 
for  the  common  necessities  of  life.  The  Kingstonians  remind  me 
much  of  the  Bahama  wreckers.  Having  little  or  nothing  thtmselves, 
they  look  upon  a  steamer-load  of  California  passengers,  cast  away  in 
their  harbour  for  a  night  or  a  day,  as  very  Egyptians,  whom  it  is 
not  only  their  privilege  but  their  duty  to  despoil. 

*  There  is  nothing  like  work  done  in  Kingston  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  establishments  of  a  few  European  or  American  merchants,  or  on 
the  piers,  now  and  then,  at  the  loading  or  unloading  of  vessels.  The 
city  was  originally  well  laid  out,  but  it  is  not  ornamented  with  a 
single  tree,  and  the  square,  in  a  central  location,  is  a  barren  desert 
of  sand,  white-hot  with  exposure  to  the  blazing  sun.  The  streets 
are  filthy,  the  beach-lots  more  so,  and  the  commonest  laws  of  health 
are  totally  disregarded.  Wreck  and  ruin,  destitution  and  neglect! 
There  is  nothing  new  in  Kingston.  The  people,  like  their  horses, 
their  houses,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  look  old  and  worn.  There 
are  no  improvements  to  be  noted,  not  a  device,  ornament,  or  conceit 
of  any  kind  to  indicate  the  presence  of  taste  or  refinement.  The 
inhabitants,  taken  en  masse,  are  steeped  to  the  eyelids  in  immorality; 
promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes  is  the  rule;  the  population 
shows  an  unnatural  decrease;  illegitimacy  exceeds  legitimacy;  abor¬ 
tion  and  infanticide  are  not  unknown.  Kingston  looks  what  it  is,  a 
place  where  money  has  been  made,  but  can  be  made  no  more.  It  is 
used  up  and  cast  aside  as  useless.  Nothing  is  replaced  that  time 
destroys.  If  a  brick  tumbles  from  a  house  to  the  street,  it  remains 
there  ;  if  a  spout  is  loosened  by  the  wind,  it  hangs  by  a  thread  till  it 
falls;  if  furniture  is  accidentally  broken,  the  idea  of  having  it  mended 
is  not  entertained.  The  marks  of  a  helpless  poverty  are  upon  the 
faces  of  the  people  whom  you  meet,  in  their  dress,  in  their  very  gait. 
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‘  Have  I  described  a  God- forsaken  place,  in  which  no  one  seems 
to  take  an  interest,  without  life  and  without  energy,  old  and  dilapi¬ 
dated,*  sickly  and  filthy,  cast  away  from  the  anchorage  of  sound 
morality,  of  reason,  and  of  common  sense  ?  Then,  verily,  have  I 
described  Kingston  in  1860,  Yet  this  wretched  hulk  is  the  capital 
of  an  island  the  most  fertile  in  the  world;  it  is  blessed  with  a  climate 
most  glorious  ^  it  lies  rotting  in  the  shadow  of  mountains  that  can  be 
cultivated  from  summit  to  base,  with  every  product  of  temperate  and 
tropical’  regions ;  it  is  mistress  of  a  harbour  where  a  thousand  line- 
of-battle  sliips  can  safely  ride  at  anchor.’  (Pp.  173-5.) 

But  if  Kingston  exhibits  the  squalid  ruins  of  decayed  wealth 
and  faded  splendour,  the  country  districts  through  which  Mr. 
Sewell  travelled,  exhibit  many  instances  of  thriving  industry 
and  advancing  civilisation.  Of  course  these  instances  are  not 
universal.  Perhaps,  too,  Mr.  Sewell’s  pen  gives  them  too  high 
a  colouring.  He  keeps  in  the  background,  as  much  as  Mr. 
Trollope  throws  into  the  foreground,  the  cases  of  negro  sloth, 
apathy,  and  unthrift.  Still,  after  every  allowance  has  been  made 
for  exaggerated  description  or  exceptional  advancement,  it  is 
clear  that,  viewed  collectively,  the  negro  population  have  made 
signal  progress  in  the  comforts  and  arts  of  life  since  the  days  of 
slavery.  *It  is  no  less  true,  that  their  progress  has  (in  Jamaica, 
at  ail  events)  not  so  much  accompanied  as  contributed  to  the 
decadence  of  the  planters.  At  least,  the  planters  might  have 
been  better  off  if  the  negroes  liad  continued  working  on  the 
estates  for  low  wages,  irregularly  paid,  and  without  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  improving  their  condition. 

Mr.  Sewell  exults  in  the  amelioration  of  the  negro’s  position. 
He  dilates  with  enthusiasm  on  the  neat  cottages,  good  fur¬ 
niture,  and  ample  subsistence  of  a  people  who,  thirty  years 
ago,  were  pnedial  serfs.  But  his  philanthropy  does  not  make 
him  fanatically  blind  to  the  claims  of  the  planter  and  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  colony.  He  deplores  the  interruption  or  decrease 
of  sugar  produce  in  the  islands  where,  as  in  Jamaica,  labour 
has  been  diverted  from  its  former  staple.  But  he  is  honest  and 
intelligent  enough  to  see  that  it  is  no  injustice  to  the  negroes 
to  replace  them  by  alien  successors  in  the  industry  which  they 
have  voluntarily  abandoned.  He  does  not  think  that  the  Al¬ 
mighty  created  the  negro  solely  and  exclusively  to  plant  sugar- 
canes  for  men  of  another  race.  Neither  does  he  think  that 
Divine  vengeance  exacts  the  utter  ruin  of  the  planters,  present, 
past,  and  future,  as  a  necessary  atonement  for  the  former  sla¬ 
very  of  the  negro.  He  thinks  that  in  Jamaica  the  labour  of 
immigrants  is  eminently  required ;  and  that  in  other  colonies 
it  should  be  procured  when  all  just  and  reasonable  means  for 
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employing  creole  labour  have  been  tried  and  tried  in  vain. 
By  those  who  arc  familiar  with  the  history  of  Indian  immigra¬ 
tion,  the  opposition  which  it  once  provoked,  and  the  impediments 
by  which  it  was  once  obstructed,  this  will  be  pronounced  a  calm 
and  moderate  judgment.  It  errs  perhaps  in  expecting  too 
much  from  the  experiment  of  hired  creole  industry,  and  de¬ 
ferring  too  long  tlie  resort  to  an  alien  element.  But  the  very 
hesitation  with  which  the  judgment  is  pronounced  enhances  its 
value,  by  showing  that  it  proceeds  from  no  antipathy  to  the  negro 
race  and  no  prejudice  against  the  negro  character.  Mr.  Sewell 
justly  remarks  that  such  an  immigration  does  not  displace 
creole  labour,  because  creole  labour  has  already  found  other 
occupations  and  other  prizes  more  alluring  than  those  of  planting 
sugar-canes  for  English  land-owners.  The  Indian  only  supplies 
the  place  that  the  negro  creole  has  left  open,  and  does  the  work 
which  the  negro  creole  has  left  undone.  And  this  engagement, 
which  does  no  injury  to  the  creole,  is  of  incalculable  advantage 
to  the  planter,  the  colony,  and  the  Indian  himself.  The  records 
of  Mauritius,  Guiana,  and  Trinidad  demonstrate  that,  while  the 
immigrant  has  increased  the  production,  trebled  the  exports, 
and  built  up  the  wealth  of  settlements  once  decried  as  worthless 
and  hopeless, — he  has  earned  for  himself  an  amount  of  remune¬ 
ration  which,  judged  by  the  ordinary  standard  of  an  Indian 
peasant’s  competence,  is  boundless  and  fabulous  riches.  He 
has  returned  to  India  in  opulence,  or  remained  in  his  adopted 
country  with  a  competence. 

So  far  we  agree  with  Mr.  Sewell.  In  the  West  Indies, 
whatever  be  the  fortunes  of  individual  planters,  the  negro  is 
prosjMjring,  and,  generally,  the  colonies  are  flourishing.  Nor 
is  it  fair  to  say  that,  in  any  of  the  great  tropical  colonies,  the 
negro  is  the  flourishing,  and  the  planter  the  ruined,  member  of 
society.  We  have  just  enumerated  three  colonies  wherein  the 
planter  now  flourishes  more  than  ever.  We  might  add  to  these 
Antigua.  And  we  are  convinced  that  not  only  in  Jamaica  but 
also  in  Grenada,  St.  Vincent's,  and  other  of  the  smaller  islands, 
prudent  management  and  sage  legislation  may  yet  make  the 
planter’s  calling  the  most  lucrative  of  any.  We  have  heard  a 
public  servant  of  large  colonial  experience  declare  that,  were  he 
to  begin  life  afresh,  having  the  command  of  a  few  thousand 
pounds,  there  is  no  profession  or  business  in  which  he  would  so 
readily  engage  as  that  of  a  West  India  planter.  For,  although 
the  absented  proprietor  may  be  ruined  by  his  own  neglect  or  the 
treachery  of  his  agents,  the  resident  planter  who  brings  to  the 
performance  of  his  work  a  moderate  amount  of  capital,  energy, 
and  intelligence,  realises  a  fortune  in  the  least  disagreeable  way 
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possible.  His  life  is  eminently  healthy  ;  his  occupation  supplies 
both  exercise  and  amusement ;  and,  unless  he  begins  with 
borrowed  money,  or  is  hampered  by  great  scarcity  of  labour, 
his  profits  are  generally  large  in  proportion  to  his  outlay.  This 
is  true,  when  we  restrict  the  planter’s  produce  to  sugar,  cocoa, 
and  coffee.  But  it  is  eminently  true,  when  we  enlai’ge  the 
scope  of  his  industry,  and  comprehend  within  its  objects  the 
cultivation  of  a  staple  which  may  almost  be  reckoned  among 
the  first  necessaries  of  life.  The  momentous  crisis,  Ayhich  first 
rent  asunder  the  American  Union,  and  now  threatens  us  with 
an  American  war,  may  be  destined  to  compensate  us  by  open¬ 
ing  new  fields  for  British  capital  and  enterprise.  Antigua, 
Jamaica,  and  the  Bahamas  have  each  been  pronounced  fit  for 
the  growth  of  cotton.  A  long  experience  demonstrated  the 
aptitude  of  one  of  these  colonies.  A  sagacious  experiment  may 
now  demonstrate  the  aptitude  of  all  of  them.  If  so,  the  West 
India  planter  will  yet  see  days  of  prosperity  more  golden  than 
the  glowing  records  of  the  past  love  to  record. 

Having  dealt  with  an  interesting  portion  of  Mr.  Sewell’s 
book  with  which  we  agree,  we  now  come  to  a  position,  and  a 
prominent  position,  in  his  book,  to  which  we  cannot  give  ad¬ 
herence.  We  acquit  Mr.  Sewell  of  cant,  of  the  sentimentality 
of  the  platform,  and  of  a  morbid  humanitarianism.  We  believe 
that  he  is  neither  a  disciple  of  Exeter  Hall,  nor  a  neophyte  of 
Christian  socialism.  But  we  also  believe  that  his  heart  is  keenly 
alive  to  generous  impressions ;  and  that,  when  his  feelings  are 
wounded  by  the  sight  of  individual  wrong,  his  expressions  take 
the  form  of  an  honest  but  illogical  generalisation. 

It  is  only  on  this  theory  that  we  can  explain,  not  particular 
phrases,  but  his  tone  of  opinion  respecting  the  political  elevation 
of  the  coloured  races.  Justly  indignant  at  the  contumelious 
treatment  of  some  persons  in  Barbadoes,  whose  affinity  to  the 
coloured  classes  was  a  matter  of  popular  notoriety  rather  than 
of  coinplexional  evidence,  he  claims  for  the  wdiole  body  of 
negroes  and  niulattoes  a  larger  share  of  political  power  and  a 
higher  level  of  social  rank  than  they  generally  enjoy  at  present. 
It  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with  opinions  founded  on  a  generous 
sentiment,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  approve  conclusions  which 
emanate  inoi'e  from  the  heart  than  from  the  head.  The  ‘  colour  ’ 
question  is  the  most  delicate  of  all  those  which  agitate  the 
tropical  colonies ;  hut  it  is  the  one  which  demands  the  exercise 
of  a  sound  judgment  and  a  cool  head  more  than  that  of  kindly 
feeling  and  theoretical  philanthropy. 

To  treat  it  thoroughly,  we  must  go  back  to  first  principles. 
We  must  analyse  the  antecedent  history  of  the  negro  creole  as 
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we  analyse  that  of  the  Briton  and  the  Annjio-Saxon.  We  can 
trace  the  characteristics  of  onr  own  mixed  race  to  the  days  of 
Alfred,  and  Harold,  and  William ;  we  must  look  for  the  cha¬ 
racteristics,  of  the  negro  creole  in  those  of  the  African  negro 
from  whom  he  sprung. 

In  the  first  jilace,  who  is  th.e  creole  negro  of  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  slave  negro  of  the  United  States?  This  ques¬ 
tion  is  a  very  important  one,  and  is  generally  overlooked  by  the 
mass  of  talkers,  who  lump  together  under  the  designation  of 
‘Africans’  ‘negroes’  or  ‘nigirers’  every  native  of  the  great 
African  continent,  from  the  Nuhian  and  the  Abyssinian  to  the 
Caffre  and  the  Bosjesman.  The  negro  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking  is  not  (except  in  very  rare  cases)  a  native  of  Africa ; 
generally  he  is  the  grandson  or  great  grandson  of  an  African 
slave  brought  from  the  western  coast  of  that  continent  to  the 
British  West  Indies  or  the  Southern  States  of  America.  He  is 
in  most  cases  the  representative  of  an  inferior  race,  i.e.  a  race 
inferior  to  the  others  of  the  same  colour  and  country  in  daring, 
pluck,  military  attack  and  military  defence;  inferior  also  to 
many  in  mechanical  skill  and  inienuity.  Hence,  his  pro¬ 
genitors  were  the  victims  of  neighbouring  tribes  bolder  and 
fiercer  than  themselves,  who  lived  and  flourished  by  making 
war  upon  them  and  selling  them,  when  captured,  to  foreign 
slave-dealers.  This  must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  for  other¬ 
wise  we  shall  greatly  err  in  estimating  the  characters  of  our 
own  and  the  American  negroes.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  these  negroes  represent  the  most  submissive  and  the 
most  unwarliko  of  African  races.  It  is  true  that  by  the  chances 
of  war,  by  the  recoil  of  the  slave-hunters’  own  arts,  or  by  the 
superior  adroitness  of  European  captors,  a  few  of  the  more 
warlike  and  ferocious  tribes  have  been  caught  along  with  the 
more  inert  races  whom  they  used  to  prey  upon.  But  those  who 
have  read  Ijivingstone’s  travels,  and  are  also  acquainted  with 
the  West  Indies,  well  know  how  few  Mandingoes  or  Kroomen 
there  have  been  among  the  progenitors  of  the  negro  creoles. 

Given,  then,  a  multitude  of  races  differing  in  dialect,  perhaps 
even  in  language,  but  as  like  in  character  as  in  physiognomy, 
unwarlike,  unaggressive,  but  kept  in  continual  dread  of  aggres¬ 
sion  by  their  neighbours  ;  inert,  contenied  with  a  simple  range 
of  animal  enjoyments,  possessing  no  conception  of  civilised  so¬ 
ciety —  of  arts,  manufactures,  or  luxury — and  with  a  natural 
tendency  to  superstition, — what  arc  these  likely  to  become,  when 
transplanted  to  other  countries,  and  placed  under  the  tutelage 
of  other  and  dominant  races?  What  are  their  children  likely  to 
become  ? 
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We  should  expect  to  find  in  them  a  respectful  deportment, 
a  submissive  homage  to  the  class  which  owned  them,  fed  them, 
clothed  them,  worked  them ;  patience  and  long  suffering;  a  sense 
of  absolute  dependence  on  the  master  caste ;  a  propensity  to  imi¬ 
tate  that  class  in  all  external  symbols,  such  as  dress,  ornament, 
mannerism,  &c.  &c. ;  an  inclination  to  the  least  rational  form 
of  devotion ;  an  intensely  strong  love  of  approbation,  which, 
when  encouraged,  would  grow  into  conceit;  a  great  develope- 
ment  of  slyness  to  avoid  the  normal  proportion  of  labour  assigned 
and  the  usual  amount  of  penalty  consequent  on  idleness.  These 
would  be  the  characteristics  of  the  great  majority  of  such  a  race 
in  such  a  state  of  things.  The  minority,  composed  of  warlike 
and  stubborn  tribes,  would  be  sullen,  insubordinate,  rebellious, 
and  vindictive. 

And  such  was  the  state,  generally  speaking,  of  the  slaves  in 
our  West  Indies.  Such  is,  generally  speaking,  their  state  in 
Cuba  and  the  Southern  States  ;  or,  perhaps  it  would  not  be  in¬ 
correct  to  say,  the  present  shite  of  slaves  in  Cuba  and  the  older 
Southern  Shites  is,  on  the  whole,  somewhat  better  than  it  was  in 
our  West  Indies.  Leaving  out,  however,  all  comparison  between 
the  past  history  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  present  state 
of  Cuba  or  the  Southern  States,  we  may  say  that,  generally, 
the  natural  character  of  the  captured  African  did  not  ill-assort 
with  the  condition  of  ‘  involuntary  service.’  It  was  not  incon¬ 
sistent  with  his  love  of  pleasure,  his  love  of  finery,  his  love  of 
praise,  and  his  love  of  dependence.  He  had  his  feastings,  his 
fine  clothes,  his  gala  days,  his  Saturnalia.  If  his  master  was 
kind — and  cruel,  harsh  masters  were  exceptional — he  was 
pampered  and  caressed  like  a  pet  spaniel  or  a  pet  monkey.  His 
vanity  was  flattered  by  attentions  which  would  not  have  been 
showered  on  a  servant  sprung  from  a  superior  race.  His  sub¬ 
sistence  was  guaranteed  by  laws  which  he  regarded  as  unques¬ 
tionable  ;  and  his  protection  secured  by  a  power  which  he  looked 
on  as  irresistible.  He  had  no  fear  for  the  morrow.  He  and 
his  family  clung  with  parasitic  tenacity  to  the  family  which 
owned  his  person  and  his  industry.  He  ate,  slept,  worked, 
lounged,  daneed,  sang,  and  revelled  with  all  the  happiness  and 
self-abandonment  wliich  an  animal  existence  can  allow. 

This  man  and  his  children  ceased  to  be  chattels  and  became 
free.  AVhat  were  they  likely  to  be  in  this  new  state  of  things? 
Dependence  was  gone,  protection  was  gone,  irresponsibility  was 
gone.  The  powerful  patron,  under  the  shade  of  whose  mansion 
they  had  sported  as  children  and  worked  as  adults,  wore  no 
longer  the  familiar  and  friendly  face  of  former  years.  The  law 
told  the  half-infant  and  half-savage  that  he  was  to  meet  his 
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master  henceforth  on  equal  terms — to  barter  the  value  of  work 
with  him,  and  treat  as  the  party  to  a  contract  with  him. 

Such  was  the  lanpuafie  and  edict  of  the  legislature.  ‘But 
other  forces  concurred  with,  or  rather  preceded,  that  of  legis¬ 
lation.  All  the  machinery  of  agitation  had  been  put  in  motion 
to  accelerate  the  Avatar  of  Liberation.  The  political  agitator 
had  denounced  —  the  clerical  agitator  had  anathematized  — 
the  unhappy  and  unresisting  owner  of  human  property.  Every 
act  of  known  cruelty  was  exaggerated,  and  many  an  act  was 
fabricated,  to  intensify  the  excited  feelings  of  the  British  nation. 
The  levelling  sj)irit  of  Radicalism  conspired  with  the  democratic 
spirit  of  Dissent  to  pull  down  the  planter  from  his  pride  of 
place,  and  exalt  his  former  chattel  to  an  unexpected  height. 
Under  the  auspices  of  the  Quaker,  the  Radical,  and  the  Baptist 
preacher,  the  negro  was  bidden  to  assert  his  prerogative  of 
equality,  and  enter  on  a  career  of  absolute  independence. 
What  effect  did  —  what  effect  could  —  such  teaching  have  on 
such  a  race  ?  The  native  virtues  of  the  negro  w’ere  kindliness, 
courtesy,  gentleness,  and  a  not  ungraceful  sense  of  dependence. 
His  vices  were  self-conceit,  love  of  dress,  love  of  idleness,  love 
of  pleasure.  Imagine  such  a  people  subjected  to  such  teaching 
in  such  a  country  as  theirs ;  and  you  will  easily  picture  the 
social  and  political  history  of  the  West  Indies  for  the  last  thirty 
ye.ars.  Fancy  what  w’ould  be  the  effect  of  transporting  all  the 
Celtic  ]>casantry  of  Kerry  and  !Mayo  to  a  warm  and  sunny  land 
abounding  in  all  the  materials  of  subsistence,  and  you  have  at 
once  a  picture  of  the  effect  produced  by  this  great  change  upon 
these  Celts  of  the  tropics.  Given  a  soil  teeming  with  spontaneous 
produce;  given  a  climate  wliich  knows  neither  pinching  cold,  nor 
piercing  wind,  nor  long  dark  wintry  nights,  which  exacts  no  severe 
labour  or  self-denying  thrift, — can  we  wonder  at  the  operation 
and  effect  of  influences  so  powerful  and  so  grateful?  Tlieir 
idleness  asserted  the  privilege,  if  it  did  not  assume  the  power, 
of  an  institution.  Their  self-conceit  became  in  many  cases  a  blus¬ 
tering  imitation  of  bold  self-reliance;  their  natural  courtesy 
was  merged  and  lost  in  an  offensive  familiarity.  Xot  at  first, 
indeed,  was  this  change  general ;  and  in  truth  it  never  w'as 
universal.  It  was,  as  we  have  had  reason  to  notice,  more 
frequently  the  case  in  Jamaica  than  in  Barbadoes;  it  was  far 
more  apparent  in  the  towms  than  in  the  rural  districts.  AVhere 
work  was  necessary  to  subsistence,  there  the  negro  continued  to 
work ;  where  the  density  of  population  made  employment  a 
matter  of  selection,  there  he  worked  hard ;  where  he  was  not 
brought  into  daily  contact  with  large  bodies  of  his  own  country¬ 
men  and  the  lowest  classes  of  Europeans,  he  retained  much  of 
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his  former  civility.  Ilut  where  he  was  not  under  tiie  immediate 
surveillance  of  educated  European  masters,  themselves  endowed 
with  tlie  feelings  and  principles  of  gentlemen,  or  under  the 
influence  of  old  local  associations  in  districts  but  scantily  and 
sparsely  inhabited — where  he  was  a  stevedore  or  a  porter  in 
Kingston,  Bridgetown,  or  Georgetown ;  he  became  insolent, 
offensive,  and  insubordinate.  Whenever  he  found  himself  one 
of  a  class  largely  preponderating  in  numbers  over  Europeans, 
and  freed  from  the  habitual  restraint  of  time-honoured  authority, 
there  the  consciousness  of  new  powers  was  awakened  in  his. 
untrained  mind,  and  he  learned  to  cherish  the  feelings  of  race, 
of  rivalry,  and  even  of  hostility.  The  teaching  of  political  and 
religious  agitators  produced  its  fruit.  He  was  the  equal,  and 
therefore  the  rival,  of  the  white  man.  Why  should  he  work 
and  the  other  command?  He  was  as  good  as  his  employer. 
Why  should  he  touch  his  hat  to  him  ?  Why  say,  sir,  to  him  ? 
AVhy  show  any  sign  of  courtesy  or  civility  ?  Why  should  not 
his  wife  dress  as  well  as  his  employer’s  wife,  or  elbow  his  em¬ 
ployer’s  wife  in  the  street?  And  the  misfortune  was  that  he 
learned  to  refer  everything  to  race,  and  to  merge  all  other 
distinctions  in  the  one  distinction  of  colour. 

In  the  country'  villages  and  scattered  districts  a  different 
spirit  prevailed.  There  the  negro  was  comparatively  unaffected 
by  the  demagogues  of  his  class  and  the  writings  of  levellers. 
If  he  was  not  as  humble,  as  obedient,  and  as  dependent  as  in 
the  days  of  slavery,  he  still  remained  respectful  and  courteous 
to  the  white  gentleman  whom  he  instinctively  regards  as  i  is 
superior :  and  this,  too,  though  his  impressions  of  the  general 
superiority  of  the  ‘white  folks,’  must  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  weakened  by*  the  vulgarity,  coarseness,  and  brutality  of 
the  lowest  class  of  white  men  whom  he"  saw.  No  one  can 
have  travelled  either  in  the  British  West  Indies  or  in  the  Slave 
States,  without  being  powerfully  impressed  with  the  superiority 
of  the  negro  slaves’  or  peasants’  natural  manners  to  those  of  the 
inferior  whites,  whether  American  or  English :  and  that  his 
courtesy  has  in  so  many  instances  survived  Emancipation,  to 
us  proves  that  it  is  innate  in  the  negro’s  character,  and  in  the 
American  slave  is  not  the  effect  of  his  position  alone. 

It  seems  to  us  that  to  claim  for  such  a  people  sudden  eleva¬ 
tion  either  in  social  or  political  life,  is  not  only  a  blunder,  but 
a  cruelty.  We  do  not  go  out  of  our  way  to  bring  forward  our 
own  masons,  carpenters,  and  journeymen,  as  members  of 
English  social  and  political  life,  even  when  they^  have  in  more 
than  an  ordinary  degree  the  virtues  of  their  class.  We  leave  it 
to  them  to  push  their  own  way  by  their  own  firmness,  energy, 
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self-denial,  and  self-reliance  ;  knowing  that  these  qualities  must 
lead  to  their  elevation.  And  this  mode  we  find  in  the  long  run 
to  be  most  conducive  to  public  and  private  interest.  It  occa¬ 
sionally  wounds  individual  self-esteem;  but  it  also  stimulates 
individual  self-exertion ;  and  the  whole  community  gains  much 
from  the  concentration  of  personal  energy  on  personal  objects, 
and  the  reward  of  personal  merit  by  personal  self-aggrandisement. 
Why  should  we  do  in  the  cjise  of  the  negro  that  which  we  do 
not  do  in  the  case  of  the  English  labourer  ?  Is  the  enjoyment 
of  liberty  for  thirty  years  a  better  training  for  the  liigher 
spheres  of  life  than  its  traditional  inheritance  for  three  hundred 
years  ?  Is  it  wise  or  expedient  to  launch  a  race  Imperfectly 
civilised  at  once  upon  the  easy  enjoyment  of  unearned  privi¬ 
leges  ?  Yet  it  is  for  this  object  that  philanthropists  have 
written  and  declaimed,  politicians  agitated,  and  amiable  societies 
contributed  funds. 

As  to  the  political  phase  of  the  question,  it  is  a  matter  of  con¬ 
gratulation  that,  after  all,  the  negro  creole  does  not  care  much 
about  politics;  and  that  he  is  too  indolent  to  interfere  in  public 
matters,  unless  he  lives  in  a  large  town,  where  a  ‘  black  party  ’ 
exists,  manipulated  and  manoeuvred  by  mulatto  politicians. 

And  this  brings  us  to  what  we  consider  the  main  error  of 
Mr.  Sewell  and  other  recent  writers  on  the  West  Indies. 
They  seem  to  combine  two  inconsistent  views :  the  view  that 
the  mulatto  ought  to  be  at  once  and  in  the  aggregate  admitted 
to  higher  privileges  than  he  now  has,  with  the  view  that  he  cau 
acquire,  and  will  acquire  for  himself,  any  position  and  any 
privileges  that  he  desires. 

We  demur  to  both  these  propositions.  AVc  deny  the  right 
and  the  capacity  of  the  mulatto  class,  as  stated  in  these  un¬ 
qualified  terms.  We  think  that  those  who  advance  them  have 
erred  both  in  observation  and  in  judgment  First,  as  to  the 
right:  the  mulatto  is  (thanks  to  English  legislation)  already 
equal  before  the  law  to  the  white  man.  It  is  for  him  to  use  his 
own  talents  for  the  improvement  of  his  own  fortune.  He  cau 
be  a  trader,  a  merchant,  a  broker,  a  lawyer,  a  barrister,  an 
.  attorney  —  as  easily  as  a  white  man.  He  can  be  a  doctor  or  a 
clergyman.  He  cau  be  a  voter,  an  elector,  a  municipal  coun¬ 
cillor,  a  member  of  the  House  of  Assembly,  on  the  same  terms 
and  with  the  same  facility  as  a  white  man.  He  is  debarred 
from  no  political  rights  because  he  is  coloured.  The  complaint 
rather  is  that  he  has  acquired  his  rights  too  easily,  and  that 
many  rights  which  he  does  enjoy,  he  owes  not  to  his  ability  or 
fitness,  but  to  his  colour,  and  the  favour  of  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment 
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Doubtless  there  is  some  prejudice  in  this  couipluiut.  It 
would  be  strange  if,  the  history  of  our  tropical  plantations  being 
what  it  is,  there  was  no  prejudice  at  all  against  the  people  of 
colour.  It  is  probably  exaggerated  in  tone,  and  false  in  some 
of  its  pretexts.  Still  it  is  not  wholly  groundless.  After  making 
every  deduction  for  partial  views  and  exaggerated  language,  w'e  • 
must  admit  that  there  are  valid  grounds  for  resisting  the  rapid 
advancement  and  elevation  of  the  mulatto  class. 

We  arc  not  about  to  do  them  the  injustice  of  applying  to  them 
as  a  body,  terms  which  have  been  merited  only  by  individuals 
of  that  body.  We  do  not  echo  the  bitter  taunt  which  reviles 
them  as  inheriting  the  vices  of  two  races,  and  the  virtues  of 
neither.  Such  a  reproach  is  cruel  and  unjust.  We  have  know’n 
persons  of  colour  as  courteous  as  the  most  courteous  of  old-school 
I’renchmen,  and  as  respectable  as  the  most  respectable  English 
tradesman.  Wc  have  known  others  whose  natures  seemed  to 
be  compounded  of  the  most  antagonistic  properties,  resembling 
each  other  solely  in  their  extreme  violence.  But  one  common 
characteristic  pervaded  alike  the  best  and  the  worst :  a  most 
jealous  sensitiveness,  a  sensitiveness,  too  morbid  to  bear  ordinary 
justice,  ordinary  comity,  or  ordinary  kindness.  It  showed  itself 
sometimes  in  impatience  of  imaginary  slight,  sometimes  in  angry 
vindictiveness  for  imaginary  wrong ;  generally  in  an  inability  to 
weigh  facts,  balance  opinions,  and  forego  prc}K)8sessions. 

A  race  endowed  with  such  acute  sensibilities  must  be  pitied 
rather  than  condemned.  And  there  is  really  much  to  pity  in 
it.  Sprung  from  the  fervid  union  of  two  unequal  races,  it  can 
attach  itself  to  neither.  It  despises  the  one;  it  hardly  assimi¬ 
lates  with  the  other.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  pity  a  class  of 
men,  and  another  to  shower  upon  them  every  civil  right  in 
haste  and  profusion.  Yet  this  has  been  done  to  a  great  extent; 
and  now  it  is  urged  that  it  should  be  done  to  a  greater  extent. 
Not  content  with  the  ordinary  and  fair  participation  of  the  prizes 
of  commercial,  professional,  and  political  life,  which  the  mulatto 
already  abundantly  enjoys,  his  advocates  maintain  that  he  should 
be  selected  for  the  highest  ofiices  of  government,  and  made  the 
invariable  element  of  the  highest  society  in  the  Colonies.  Such 
doctrines  arc  as  unjust  as  they  are  impolitic.  It  is  as  unjust  to 
decorate  a  whole  class  of  men  with  honours,  simply  because 
they  constitute  a  class,  as  it  is  to  exclude  them  from  honours 
and  preferment  on  the  same  account.  It  is  as  unjust  to  make 
men  objects  of  envy  by  obtruding  them,  as  to  make  them  ob¬ 
jects  of  contempt  by  tabooing  them.  The  white  inhabitants  of 
our  older  colonies  feel  this.  They  represent  generally  the 
education  and  the  traditions  of  the  proprietary  class ;  they 
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know  all  the  antecedent  history  of  the  mulatto  class ;  they  have 
suflered  much  both  in  fortune  and  station  hy  the  changes  of 
recent  years ;  and  they  not  unnaturally  resent  the  theories  by 
which  they  would  suffer  more,  in  order  to  exalt  rivals,  whom 
they  do  not  yet  respect  as  a  body,  and  whose  origin  is  often 
associated  with  recollections  that  are  anything  but  respectable. 

The  truth  is  this.  Everj'thing  connected  with  emancipation 
exhibited  crude  notions  and  precipitate  action.  It  was  obviously 
expedient  to  elevate  the  mulattoes  from  a  state  of  systematic 
degradation,  as  soon  as  slavery  came  to  an  end.  But  this  might 
have  been  effected  by  elevating  only  those  whose  superior  abili¬ 
ties  and  superior  character  qualified  them  for  elevation.  The 
mass  should  have  been  silted  and  winnowed.  The  best  specimens 
should  have  been  selected ;  the  worst  rejected.  Education, 
talent,  and  probity  should  have  been  especially  rewarded  in  the 
men  designated  for  honours  and  employment.  Unfortunately, 
this  wise  system  of  gradation  was  postponed  to  one  which  was 
at  once  precipitate  and  pretentious.  Governors  and  clergymen 
were  directed  to  force  men  into  notoriety  and  office,  who  had 
no  claim  to  distinction  but  that  of  colour,  or  a  vicious  clever¬ 
ness.  The  impetus  once  given,  it  was  difficult  alike  to  recede 
and  to  stand  still.  What  individual  benevolence  and  misguided 
compassion  began,  was  completed  by  public  policy  and  govern¬ 
mental  acts.  Municipal  institutions  were  introduced  into 
colonies  which  were  just  as  well  adapted  for  them  as  a  Queen’s 
frigate  is  for  universal  suffrage.  Perhaps  no  Secretary  of  State 
ever  worked  so  hard  for  the  Colonies  or  deserved  so  much 
gratitude  from  them  as  Earl  Grey.  No  Secretary  of  State  ever 
left  upon  the  colonies  such  vivid  traces  of  devoted  and  intelligent 
industry.  But  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he  neutra¬ 
lised  almost  all  the  good  which  he  otherwise  effected,  when  he 
introduced  municipal  institutions  into  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
and  Mauritius.  Had  the  object  professed  been  to  arm  class 
against  class ;  to  complicate  factious  malignity  with  personal 
jobbery ;  to  give  the  mulatto  an  opportunity  of  showing  his 
spite  and  petulance  against  the  white  creole,  and  to  keep 
petty  communities  in  a  ferment  of  perpetual  collision,  it  could 
hardly  have  been  better  achieved  than  it  has  been  by  creating 
these  hybrid  anomalies  which  amuse  foreigners  and  disgust 
Englishmen. 

Ill  exercising  this  new  suffrage,  the  coloured  class, — which 
had  practically  the  exclusive  enjoyment  of  it, — had  one  great 
object  in  view :  the  attainment  of  social  equality.  And  the 
social  equality  to  which  they  aspired  was  not  that  of  individual 
mulattoes  with  individual  whites,  but  of  the  whole  mulatto  class 
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with  the  highest  and  most  distinguished  of  the  whites.  That 
three  or  four  of  the  best  educated,  and  best  mannered,  and  most 
respectable  of  their  body  should  be  treated  by  the  highest  orders 
of  the  white  population  with  kindness  and  received  on  terms  of 
friendly  intimacy,  by  no  means  satisfied  their  ambition.  All 
must  be  received  on  the  like  footing,  or  none.  Mulatto  boot¬ 
makers,  tailors,  and  bakers  w’ere  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with 
white  planters,  lawyers,  and  clergymen,  because  they  were  mu- 
lattoes.  We  have  indeed  heard  of  well-educated  mulattoes  who 
were  ostracised  from  the  colonies  in  Avhich  they  had  been  born, 
simply  because  they  were,  owing  to  their  merits,  property, 
manners,  and  attainments,  received  by  their  white  compatriots 
on  better  terms  than  were  the  less  intelligent  or  less  cultivated 
members  of  the  same  race.  They  were  told  that  it  w'as  treason 
to  the  cause  of  colour  to  monopolise  social  favours  to  which  all 
coloured  persons  had  an  equal  claim,  and  that,  if  they  wished  to 
live  in  white  society,  they  must  consent  to  forego  the  support 
and  alliance  of  their  own  colour  and  caste. 

With  views  so  narrow,  ambition  so  concentrated,  jealousy 
so  keen,  is  it  wonderful  that  both  the  legislative  and  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  suffrage  became,  in  the  hands  of  the  mulatto,  a  poignant 
instrument  of  personal  aggression?  Is  it  wonderful  that  the  old 
proprietary  class,  the  official  class,  and  the  local  governments 
were  in  turn  assailed  by  men  whose  nervous  susceptibility  gave 
a  peculiar  pungency  to  their  natural  talents  for  vituperation, 
whose  local  associations  inspired  them  at  once  with  discontent 
and  ambition,  and  who  could,  according  to  whim,  cither  attach 
or  reject  the  aid  of  the  negro  population  ?  Is  it  wonderful  that, 
goaded  by  disgust,  fear  of  slight,  and  desire  of  rising,  clever 
mulatto  demagogues  have  carried  personal  abuse  and  scurrility 
beyond  the  extreme  limits  allowed  in  Europe  to  mob-leaders 
and  journalists,  and  have  succeeded  in  making  their  native  colo¬ 
nies  temporary  hells  of  discord?  And  is  it  wonderful  that, 
having  seen  these  things  in  Jamaica,  at  the  Cape,  and  at  Port 
Louis,  the  old  proprietary  class  of  Barbadoes  and  Antigua  should 
desire  to  keep  power  out  of  the  hands  of  men  who  are  more 
likely  to  abuse  it,  than  use  it  well  ?  We  dare  say  that  in  Bar¬ 
badoes  this  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  white  planters  does  some¬ 
times  assume  an  ugly  shape ;  and  that  social  exclusiveness  is 
somewhat  tinged  with  cruelty.  But  the  recent  history  of  some 
colonies  unfortunately' aftbrds  a  plausible  pretext  for  such  treat¬ 
ment  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  recollected  that  Mr. 
Sewell’s  statistics  show  that,  although  the  white  Barbadian  has 
always  retained  the  position  of  a  planter,  the  mulattoes  and 
negroes  have  alike  advanced  in  mercantile  wealth  and  material 
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prosperify ;  anJ,  if  they  like,  can  form  a  society  ami  an  ‘  interest’ 
among  themselves.  It  may  be  both  injudicious  and  unkind  on 
the  part  of  the  jjlantcr  not  to  admit  a  well-educated  mulatto  to 
his  house  and  table.  We  believe  it  to  be  both.  AVe  hold  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  an  English  gentleman  residing  in  these  colonies, 
to  cultivate  the  acquaintance  of  any  well-educated  and  well- 
conducted  mulatto  planter,  barrister,  or  merchant.  But  it  would 
be  a  great  hardship  to  insist  on  his  being  compelled  to  do  so. 
That  which  is  asked  from  the  white  |)lanter  on  behalf  of  the 
mulatto,  the  mulatto  would  certainly  refuse  to  the  negro. 
These  social  inequalities  must  be  left  to  time,  events,  and 
mutual  toleration. 

Again  we  say,  let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  AVe  deprecate 
the  suspicion  of  carping  at  the  elevation,  or  disparaging  the 
proved  merits  of  certain  mulatto  gentlemen  in  Jamaica  and 
other  colonies.  There  arc  in  those  colonies  mulattoes  who 
have  received  a  liberal  education,  who  have  distinguished  them¬ 
selves  in  the  academical  institutions  of  England  and  Scotland, 
who  arc  Englishmen  in  their  attainments  anti  sympathies,  who 
have  brought  to  the  bar,  to  the  legislature,  and  to  the  council, 
the  minds  of  scholars  and  the  manners  of  gentlemen;  and  whose 
exclusion,  either  from  society  or  from  office,  would,  despite  the 
painful  sensitiveness  which  they  too  often  exhibit,  reflect  dis¬ 
credit  upon  the  communities  by  which  such  exclusion  was  tole¬ 
rated.  But  these  examples  jwove  our  case.  Because  these  men 
are  justly  admitted  into  office  and  society  in  Jamaica  and 
Guiana,  others,  who  have  no  affinity  to  their  characters  or 
accomplishments,  and  only  an  affinity  to  their  colour,  have  no 
reason  to  complain  if  they  are  excluded  from  the  highest  circles 
and  the  highest  employments  in  their  native  colonies. 

AA'e  now  come  to  another  point.  Air.  Sewell  seems  to  agree 
with  Air.  Trollope  in  designating  the  coloured  race  as  the  future 
rulers  and  leaders  of  the  AA'cst  Indian  Islands.  AV’e  entirely 
demur  to  this  proposition.  AVe  demur  to  it  on  two  grounds. 
In  the  first  place,  we  would  ask,  what  do  these  gentlemen  pro¬ 
pose  to  do  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  jdantcr,  the  Anglo-Saxon 
merchant,  the  Anglo-Saxon  lawyer?  AA’hy  are  these  to  be 
superseded  ?  To  this  day,  the  Anglo-Saxon  is  the  most  ener¬ 
getic  of  all  the  races  living  in  our  western  tropics,  lie  is  fair 
more  laborious  than  the  negro.  He  is  nutre  strong  and  healthy 
than  the  mulatto.  And,  agaiin,  we  woultl  ask  another  question 
—  is  England  going  to  keep  up  the  AA’est  Indies  solely  for  the 
gain  and  gratification  of  a  raice  by  which  her  own  sons  have 
been  displaiccd  ?  Are  the  mulaittoes — or  mulattoes  and  negroes 
combined — to  drive  out  Englishmen,  and  are  English  taxes  to 
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defray  the  cost  of  keeping  the  homes  of  the  negro  and  mulatto 
inviolate  ?  But,  putting  irside  this  extreme  hypothesis,  there  is 
a  cogent  reason  against  the  admission  of  Mr.  Trollope’s  and 
^Ir.  Sewell’s  doetrine.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  speak  of  the 
mulaltoes  as  a  permanent  and  fixed  class.  They  are  not  so. 
They  are  the  most  fluetuating  body  in  the  world,  so  far  as  the 
stability  of  individual  families  is  concerned.  And  for  this 
reason.  Formerly,  women  of  colour  lived  as  the  mistresses  of 
Avhite  men  rather  than  marry  with  their  own  caste.  Now,  this  is 
very  much,  though  not  wholly,  altered.  They  marry,  and  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  with  men,  not  only  of  their  own  caste,  but 
exactly  in  the  same  degree  as  themselves  removed  from  white  or 
black  ancestry.  This  weakens  the  constitution  of  their  offspring; 
who  again,  intermarrying  in  the  same  degrees,  become  weaker; 
and,  thus,  a  fragile  and  rickety  race  comes  into  being,  which,  in 
a  few  generations,  dies  out.  We  do  not  pretend  to  assign  the 
cause  of  this  hereditary  weakness  of  the  mulatto  race.  We 
only  know,  as  a  fact,  that  they  are  signally  subject  to  consump¬ 
tive  tendencies  ;  and  at  assemblies  of  this  population,  Europeans 
have  been  struck  with  the  fragile  forms  and  delicate  faces  of 
both  sexes.  Formerly,  when  morality  was  less  the  rule,  the 
children  of  mulatresses,  in  succeeding  generations,  fined  off  gra¬ 
dually  into  the  complexion,  and  attained  the  physique,  of  Euro¬ 
peans.  But  now  that  concubinage  with  white  creoles  is  less 
common  among  mulatresses,  and  the  latter  marry  with  their 
own  caste,  the  children  of  these  intermarriages  perpetuate  the 
colour  and  Intensify  the  debility  of  their  ancestors.  The  con- 
se(iucncc  is  that  not  only  are  there  fewer  children  born  than 
formerly  of  white  men  and  mulatto  women,  but  that  there  is 
very  little  probability  of  many  existing  mulatto  families  being 
represented  by  lineal  descendants  forty  or  fifty  years  hence. 
The  mulatto  race  now  claiming  propinquity  to  white  blood  is 
the  fruit  of  the  intercourse  between  white  men  and  black  women. 
And  even  these  connexions  arc  fewer  in  number  than  they  for¬ 
merly  were.  So  that  there  is  great  reason  on  the  wdiole  to 
expect  that,  within  the  lifetime  of  persons  now  in  existence, 
the  mulatto  race  —  using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense,  and  in¬ 
cluding  in  it  quadroons,  samboos,  octoroons — will,  in  Jamaica 
and  some  other  colonics,  be  less  numerous  than  it  is  now.  Cer¬ 
tain  it  is  that  the  mulattocs  of  fifty  years  hence  will  not  be  — 
except  in  rare  instances — the  descendants  of  the  mulattoes  of 
1861.  Their  constitutional  peculiarities  render  this  impossible. 

Thus,  then,  we  consider  that  unreasonable  importance  is 
attached  to  the  present  influence,  and  unreasonable  apprehen¬ 
sions  entertained  of  the  future  predominance,  of  the  mixed  races 
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of  colour.  We  do  not  say  that  the  mulatto  race  will  be  nearly 
extinguished  in  fifty  years  hence.  So  long  as  white  men  and 
black  women  are  found  in  proximity  to  each  other,  and  so  long 
as  the  coloured  races  of  very  different  degrees  of  affinity  inter¬ 
marry',  such  a  result  is  out  of  the  question.  But  what  we  main¬ 
tain  is  this:  —  the  present  mulatto  families  who  have  attained 
either  political  or  social  eminence,  will  not  be  represented  in 
the  same  position  by  their  own  descendants  of  the  same  colour 
two  generations  hence. 

Now  this  state  of  things  is  fatal  to  the  aspirations  of  this 
people.  A  caste  which  depends  entirely  upon  accident  for  its 
sustcntation,  can  never  fix  its  roots  in  the  soil.  Devoid  of  those 
Bui)ports  which  ramifications  of  kindred  give  to  every  family, 
and  of  the  ambition  which  pride  or  hope  of  posterity  inspires,  a 
race  cannot  thrive.  No  race  can  thrive  upon  a  sterile  antago¬ 
nism.  So  far  as  human  eye  can  foresee,  the  mulatto  race  must 
always  be  made  up  of  segregated  atoms,  having  no  close  affinity 
and  no  identity  of  interest  with  any  class  or  any  individuals, 
save  that  w’hich  a  factitious  sympathy  and  an  equally  factitious 
antipathy  afford. 

We  do  not  make  these  remarks  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to  the 
mulatto  race.  AVe  have  known  many  estimable  members  of 
their  class,  in  positions  of  wealthy  acquired  by  diligence  and 
integrity.  But  w’c  do  deprecate  most  earnestly,  the  monopoly 
of  future  pow’er  by  this  class ;  and  with  equal  earnestness  we 
dissent  from  the  hyj)othesls  on  which  their  claims  to  such  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  are  advocated.  Even  if  England  were  to  consent  to 
maintain  the  tropical  colonies  for  the  especial  behoof  of  the 
coloured  races  (a  not  very  probable  event),  the  physical  relations 
of  those  races  w’ould  effectually  prevent  the  monopoly  of  power 
by  the  mulattoes.  They  would  fade  away,  or  they  would  again 
become  negroes.  In  neither  case  could  they  hold  power  long, 
or  exercise  it  beneficlall)'.  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes  would  be¬ 
come  what  the  Haytlan  and  Dominican  Republics  have  been ; 
aggregations  of  sloth,  sensuality,  and  abasement ;  societies  with¬ 
out  law,  order,  industry,  or  authority.  The  energy  of  the 
white  man,  and  the  rivalry  of  the  white  man,  and  the  truthful 
courage  of  the  white  man  once  withdrawn  from  his  contem¬ 
plation,  the  negro-ized  mulatto  would  relapse  into  that  condition 
which  makes  men  of  violent  and  extreme  opinions  rejoice  that 
St.  Domingo  has  reverted  to  Spain,  and  almost  hope  that  Hayti 
may  revert  to  France. 

No.  The  white  settler  is  indispensable  for  the  good  govern¬ 
ment,  for  the  order,  for  the  commerce,  for  the  industry  of  the 
Antilles  ;  without  him,  the  mulatto  race  would  be  extinguished 
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or  brutalised.  And  if  he  continue  to  occupy  the  islands  which 
the  blood  and  treasure  of  his  countrymen  acquired,  he  must 
have  a  share,  and  a  large  share,  in  their  government.  We  say 
this,  well  Knowing  that  the  white  settler  is  not  always  a  gen¬ 
tleman,  and  is  frequently  a  very  coarse  sample  of  his  country ; 
believing,  however,  that  his  sterner  and  harder  qualities  are  es¬ 
sentially  serviceable  amidst  the  languid  life  of  the  tropics.  But 
we  so  far  agree  with  IMr.  Sewell  as  to  hope  that  the  British  re¬ 
sidents  in  the  rich  and  beautiful  islands  which  he  describes,  will 
have  so  much  good  sense,  sound  wisdom,  and  Christian  charity, 
as  to  encourage  the  developemcnt  not  only  of  talent,  but  of  con¬ 
duct  in  the  mulatto  race,  by  selecting  not  only  for  official  em¬ 
ployment,  but  also  for  social  intimacy,  those  mulattoes  who  are 
especially  distinguished  for  probity,  truthfulness,  and  amiability. 
We  trust  also  that  both  the  local  governments,  and  individuals, 
will  use  their  best  efforts  to  improve  the  female  education  of  the 
mulatto  families,  so  that  to  the  personal  charms  which  the  women 
of  that  denomination  often  possess  in  a  high  degree,  they  may 
also  add  mental  and  moral  attractions,  which  would  make  them 
more  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  their  white  admirers.  For,  after 
all,  we  are  convinced  that  the  kindest  thing  that  could  be  done 
to  the  mulatto  race,  w'ould  be  to  absorb  it  in  the  white  race 
as  already  many  of  its  members  have  been  absorbed.  But 
this  result  will  not  happen  so  long  as  ‘  colour  ’  is  put  forward 
by  one  party  as  a  self-sufficient  claim  to  equality  and  power, 
or  an  adequate  motive  for  the  denial  of  both  by  another 
party.  When  the  English  planter  or  merchant  finds  more  of 
English  character  than  at  present  can  be  found  in  his  mulatto 
neighbours,  male  and  female,  he  w'ill  feel  less  repugnance  to 
association  or  alliance  w’ith  them.  But  such  association  is  en¬ 
tirely  out  of  the  question  so  long  as  it  is  claimed  as  an  absolute 
right,  without  reference  to  the  education,  habits,  character,  or 
antecedent  history  of  the  claimants. 

Before  we  quit  this  subject  we  ought  to  remark  that  the 
prejudice  against  colour  or  the  imputation  of  colour  is  fiir 
stronger  in  Barbadoes  than  it  is  in  Guiana  .and  Trinidad,  two 
colonies  which  date  their  prosperity  from  an  epoch  posterior  to 
slavery.  We  believe  that  in  one,  if  not  in  both,  of  these 
colonies  the  mulatto  class  ranks  among  its  numbers  many, 
whose  qualifications,  both  in  respect  of  property  and  of  edu¬ 
cation,  fully  entitle  them  to  the  position  which  is  almost  un¬ 
grudgingly  accorded  them.  And  both  in  these  and  other 
islands,  we  believe  that  society  has  wisely  and  kindly  given 
the  benefit  of  the  complexional  evidence  in  favour  of  those 
whose  origin  notoriously  identifies  them  with  a  class,  to  which 
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they  bear  hardly  any  superficial  resemblance.  But  this  dis¬ 
criminating  admission  of  a  plausible  title,  and  this  leniency  of 
interpretation  —  right  and  amiable  as  they  are  —  are  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  that  which  is  so  loudly  demanded,  the  indiscriminate 
and  wholesale  exaltation  of  the  coloured  races,  of  whatever  hue, 
station,  or  character. 

AN'ith  these  qualifications  we  record  our  satisfaction  at  the 
general  candour,  fairness,  and  instructivencss  of  ^Ir.  Sewell’s 
useful  book.  And  we  hear  the  readier  testimony  to  its  merits, 
because,  despite  the  theories  which  it  incidentally  favours,  it 
proves,  by  the  history  of  the  last  thirty  years,  that  the  real  ad¬ 
vancement  and  civilisation  of  the  coloured  populations  of  the 
West  Indies  depend  upon  the  presence,  example,  and  authority 
of  English  residents,  endowed  with  English  principles  and 
nurtured  in  English  traditions ;  not  on  any  fantastic  notions  of 
negro  or  mulatto  ascendency,  or  on  the  supersession  of  the  one 
superior  people  by  what  we  must  still,  in  reference  to  their  phy¬ 
sical  and  moral  strength,  and  without  using  the  term  offensively, 
venture  to  denominate  the  two  ‘  inferior  races.’ 

But  after  doing,  as  we  consider,  justice  to  the  practical  value 
of  this  work,  we  cannot  conclude  these  observations  without 
reference  to  a  subject  on  which  they  have  an  immediate  bearing. 
No  one  can  compare  the  present  with  the  ])ast  state  of  the 
negroes  in  the  British  West  Indies,  without  thinking  of  the 
present  and  prospective  condition  of  the  negroes  in  the  Con¬ 
federate  States.  Already  there  are  muttering  indications  of 
the  fate  by  Avhich  the  Federalists  ])ropose  to  punish  treason  to 
the  Union  and  an  infringement  on  the  rights  of  humanity.  That 
portion  of  the  Unionists  which  is  the  most  vehement  in  its  sen¬ 
timents  if  not  the  strongest  in  its  powers,  menaces  the  South 
with  an  immediate  abolition  of  the  slavery  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  mainspring  of  its  wealth.  ‘  Catch  your  hare  first,’  is 
perhaps  not  an  inapplicable  hint  to  a  party  whose  ability  is  not 
yet  abreast  of  its  will.  But  although  the  Northern  Federation 
may  not  be  able,  and  man}'  of  its  members  not  be  inclined,  to 
carry  this  menace  into  execution,  the  very  threat  brings  home 
more  closely  to  the  mind  an  event  which,  however  remote,  is 
neither  impossible  nor — under  certain  conditions  —  undesirable. 

We  are  not  about  to  launch  invectives  at  the  heads  of  Southern 
planters,  or  cover  with  stereotyped  abuse  their  unhappy  ‘  insti- 
*  tution.’  But  W'C  w’ish  to  give  a  calm  though  brief  considera¬ 
tion  to  that  which  both  Northerners  and  Southerners  alike  con- 
temfdate  with  curiosity  and  awe  —  the  eventual,  if  distant, 
emancipation  of  the  Southern  negro. 

\V  hen  will  this  be  done  ?  How  will  it  be  done  ?  These 
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are  momentous  questions,  questions  to  which  the  minds  of  the 
best  and  purest  men  in  America  must  revert,  when  the  present 
internecine  strife  has  been  terminated  by  conquest  or  mediation. 
That  four  million  slaves  should  go  on  generating  other  slaves, 
and  still,  with  augmented  numbers,  submitting  to  the  involuntary 
yoke,  seems  to  us  hardly  reconcileable  with  the  instincts  of 
nature  or  the  analogies  cf  history.  It  would  be  almost  imprac¬ 
ticable,  if  the  slaves  were  all  of  pure  and  unmixed  black  origin. 
But  this  is  not  so.  Many  of  them  are  mulattoes ;  and  not  a  few 
of  these  mulattoes  are  of  a  colour  hardly  distinguishable  from 
that  of  Southern  Europeans.  Where  this  element  exists  in 
numbers,  where  it  is  increasing,  and  where  it  represents  the  art, 
cunning,  and  stratagem  of  the  servile  class,  it  seems  to  us  that 
protracted  slavery  is  impossible  as  an  institution.  AVe  know 
well  what  is  and  may  be  advanced  against  this  view.  We  know 
that  on  many  estates  the  most  patriarchal  and  paternal  govern¬ 
ment  prevails  —  that  the  owner  is  regarded  by  his  slaves  as  a 
father  is  regarded  by  his  children  —  that  they  owe  more  to  him 
than  he  to  them ;  and  that  emancipation,  while  it  rescued  him 
from  the  responsibilities,  would  wrench  them  from  the  protection 
which  slavery  entails.  But  this  plea,  in  its  widest  scope,  is 
hardly  borne  out  by  facts.  All  planters  are  not  gentlemen  of 
Virginia  or  Carolina.  The  cotton-growers  of  Texas,  Alabama, 
and  Mississippi  are  of  a  very  different  stock.  There  are  among 
them  rude,  rough  Yankees  with  keen  notions  of  gain,  of  property, 
and  its  rights.  And  these  men,  though  they  may  not  make  the 
institution  loathsome  by  abasing  the  privileges  it  confers,  may 
find  it  onerous  and  tiresome  by  the  losses  which  it  involves. 
They  may  find  out — as  by  many  examples  Mr.  Olmsted  has 
shown,  although  he  has  failed  to  show  it  universally  —  that  in 
certain  districts  and  certain  kinds  of  labour  it  '  does  not  pay.’ 
Viewing,  then,  this  ‘  non-paying’  quality  in  connexion  with 
other  and  more  repulsive  characteristics,  they  may  feel  an  in¬ 
clination  to  terminate  a  condition  of  things  which  is  at  once 
unprofitable  and  discreditable.  But  how  to  do  this?  That  is 
the  question.  Shall  they  re|)cat  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  ? 
But  that  would  be  to  repeat  the  illusions,  deceptions,  disappoint¬ 
ments  and  losses  which  we  endured  for  twenty-five  years,  for  a 
longer  period  and  on  a  larger  scale.  AATith  us,  hard  as  the  task 
w’as,  it  was  light  compared  to  what  it  would  be  with  the  slave¬ 
owners  of  the  Confederate  States.  AVe  had  but  600,000  slaves 
to  emancipate.  They  have  4,000,000.  Our  emancipation  cost 
us  100,000,000  of  dollars  :  theirs  would  cost  them  700,000,000. 
Ours  were  separated  from  each  other  and  from  the  power  of 
combination  by  hundreds  of  miles  of  unknown  ocean.  Theirs 
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are  connected  by  the  contiguity  of  one  common  continent. 
Ours  had  been,  though  imperfectly,  still  in  a  certain  degree 
educated  and  prepared  for  freedom.  Theirs  have  had  no  edu¬ 
cation  at  all ;  and  the  only  form  of  civilised  life  with  which 
they  are  acquainted,  they  have  learned  on  the  estates  of  the 
few  patrician  families  residing  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  or 
Virginia.  Ours  were  under  harsh  agents  and  inspectors;  but 
they  not  unfrequently  saw  th.e  English  gentleman  and  his 
lady;  conversed  with  the  clergyman  and  his  wife;  or  had  free 
access  to  their  spiritual  guide  in  the  tabernacle.  With  anything 
of  refined  life  the  slave  on  an  American  plantation — except  in 
a  few’  parts  of  the  older  and  more  aristocratic  States — is  wholly 
unacquainted.  Courteous  manners,  except  in  those  districts, 
he  rarely  sees ;  and  his  religious  exercises  are  confined  to 
howling,  groaning,  singing,  and  screaming. 

To  confer  on  such  a  semi-barbarous  race  full  civil  liberty 
seems  to  the  Southerners  and  to  many  Northerners  a  danger¬ 
ous  and  Quixotic  experiment.  They  appeal  to  us  and  our 
example.  We,  they  remind  us,  failed,  with  large  means  at 
our  disposal  and  scattered  communities  to  liberate.  Our  negroes, 
when  they  ceased  to  be  slaves,  ceased  to  be  industrious ;  and 
when  they  became  free,  became  insolent  and  ‘uppish’  in  the 
drunkenness  of  unwonted  liberty. 

We  cannot  admit  this  reply  in  full.  We  do  not  think  the 
greatest  evils  of  emancip.ation  are  to  be  compared  with  the 
normal  evils  of  })erpetual  slavery.  But  w’c  admit  the  difficulty, 
nay,  the  inexpediency,  of  a  literal  imitation  of  ourselves  by  tlie 
American  emancipators.  It  might  be  dangerous,  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  be  very  difficult.  It  would  lead  to  consequences 
which,  with  us,  the  strength  of  the  government  and  the 
strength  of  the  |)opular  will  of  England  combined  to  neutra¬ 
lise.  The  new-born  freeman  would  provoke  the  wrath,  and 
retort  the  insults,  of  his  former  master.  There  would  ensue 
quarrels,  abuse,  recrimination.  Angry  words  would  lead  to 
passionate  acts,  and  blows  and  assassination  would  follow  what 
contumely  and  recrimination  had  begun.  The  negro,  with  an 
ample  territory  whereon  to  squat,  would  refuse  to  labour  for 
hire.  The  employer  would  forget  the  freedom  of  the  man  he 
wished  to  employ,  and  would  inflict  upon  his  idleness  the  chas¬ 
tisement  which  could  with  impunity  be  inflicted  on  a  chattel 
alone.  The  assertion  of  equality  would  irritate  even  more  than 
the  indulgence  of  idleness.  Instead  of  amelioration,  confusion 
and  anarchy  would  be  the  fruits  of  emancipation;  bloodshed 
.and  strife  would  mark  the  traces  of  a  policy  designed  in  a  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  beneficence ;  and,  after  all,  the  emancipated 
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race  might  have  to  renew  the  struggles  and  the  fate  of  the 
Iroquois  and  the  Seminoles ;  to  be  excited  to  resistance  ;  to  be 
beaten  in  murderous  engagements ;  to  be  utterly  exterminated. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that,  because  a  literal  imitation  of  our 
policy  is  impracticable,  it  is  impossible  to  ameliorate  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  slave.  We  believe  it  is  possible  to  do  this  with 
advantage  to  the  master’s  interest ;  and  two  suggestions  seem 
worthy  of  consideration. 

In  the  first  place,  the  mulattoes,  who  are  more  near  in  colour 
to  the  whites  than  the  blacks,  should  be  emancipated  from 
slavery  at  once.  It  is  positively  dangerous  to  keep  men  of  their 
organisation  in  bondage.  Xheir  admission  to  political  privileges 
should  be  one  of  gradual  and  pedetentous  elevation.  Property 
and  education  should  both  be  regarded  as  essential  conditions  of 
such  an  advancement. 

As  for  the  mass  of  untrained  and  uneducated  negroes,  we 
would,  as  an  intermediate  and  preparatory'  step,  render  them 
inseparable  adjuncts  of  the  estates  on  which  they  laboured 
— adscripti  glebes, — with  the  attributes  of  the  Saxon  cheorl,  in¬ 
capable  of  being  bought  or  sold  except  with  the  land,  possessing 
legal  claims  on  the  benevolence  of  the  masters,  and  punishable 
only  according  to  a  prescribed  and  recognised  code.  That  this 
system  v.'Ould  only  pave  the  way  to  ultimate  and  complete  eman¬ 
cipation,  we  readily  admit.  But  it  would  make  that  eman¬ 
cipation  easy  in  its  execution  and  harmless  in  its  effects ;  and, 
when  that  emancipation  came,  it  is  superfluous  for  us  to  suggest 
that  the  new  free  men  should  not  acquire,  as  our  negroes 
acquired,  u7io  saltu,  all  the  political  privileges  exercised  by  their 
white  compatriots.  Character,  industry,  education  and  pro¬ 
perty,  should  be  exacted  as  the  qualifications  of  citizens,  who, 
as  the  history  of  our  own  colonies  teaches  us,  might  be  apt  to 
confound  a  pert  and  forward  self-assertion  with  manly  inde¬ 
pendence,  and  to  mistake  a  licentious  insolence  for  a  dignified 
and  noble  self-respect. 

But  to  bring  about  such  a  state  of  things,  there  is  one  thing 
which  is  more  indispensably  necessary  than  the  good-will  of 
Northern  and  Southern  statesmen,  and  that  is  a  prudent  and 
patient  demeanour  on  the  part  of  the  slaves  and  their  friends. 
Let  the  friends  of  the  negroes,  and  the  most  intelligent  of  the 
negroes  themselves,  seek  to  raise  the  moral  and  industrial 
characters  of  the  race  up  to  the  highest  standard  known  in  our 
own  West  Indies;  let  them  cite  the  islands  where  the  negro 
has  acquired  habits  of  thrift  and  a  love  of  knowledge  as  the 
proper  models  of  imitation,  and  let  them  denounce  as  unworthy 
either  of  imitation  or  panegyric  those  upstart  societies,  which, 
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in  the  midst  of  a  luxuriant  fertility  unexcelled  and  almost 
unequalled  by  any  portions  of  the  earth,  drag  on  a  drowsy  and 
half-starved  existence  rather  than  submit  to  the  toil  of  earn¬ 
ing  the  proffered  treasures  of  Nature’s  store-house.  By  such 
teaching  as  this  not  only  may  the  negro  himself  be  improved, 
but  his  white  master  and  his  white  rival  be  alike  conciliated. 
And  though  in  his  new  state  of  general  freedom  he  may  not  al¬ 
ways  realise  the  aspirations  of  his  warmest  friends,  he  will  yet  for 
the  most  part  disappoint  the  anticipations  of  those,  whose  evil 
predictions  are  dictated  by  the  history  of  the  most  troublous 
sera  of  Jamaica,  and  whose  conceptions  of  negro  capacity  are 
bounded  by  what  they  know  of  the  cultivation  of  Hayti  and 
the  grotesque  tyranny  of  Soulouque.  The  negro  race  possesses 
many  good  and  excellent  qualities ;  and  if  its  members  fail  to 
win  our  admiration  by  the  display  of  those  sterner  and  more 
dominant  faculties  whieh  the  opinion  of  mankind  associates  with 
greatness,  they  redeem  the  deficieney  by  the  exhibition  of  milder 
and  engaging  virtues,  whieh  cannot  be  regarded  without  esteem, 
or  exercised  without  benefit  to  mankind. 

It  is  by  developing  and  encouraging  those  virtues  that  the 
social  harmony  not  only  of  our  own  tropical  colonies,  but  of  the 
future  polity  of  the  Southern  States,  will  best  be  preserved. 
That  the  coloured  races  in  our  colonies  could  (even  if  they  were 
so  disposed)  ever  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Great  Britain, 
so  long  as  Great  Britain  cares  to  retain  a  Colonial  Empire,  is 
an  extravagant  assumption.  That  the  coloured  races  in  the 
Southern  States  could  ever  succeed  in  setting  up  and  main¬ 
taining  a  separate  government  of  their  own  under  any  circum¬ 
stances,  is  equally  improbable.  In  those  climates  the  white 
m.an  and  his  black  brother  must  live  close  together.  And,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  British  West  Indies,  we  maintain  that  — 
conscious  as  we  may  be  of  our  own  strength  and  superiority  in 
the  event  of  a  collision  of  r.aces,  and  assured  as  we  must  of 
the  only  issue  which  could  ultimately  attend  a  resort  to  arms 
—  not  only  is  it  just,  but  it  is  expedient  also,  to  use  our  best 
exertions  to  cement  the  various  populations  of  those  scattered 
dependencies  by  the  mild  influences  of  mutual  comity  and  kind¬ 
ness,  and  of  an  education  adapted  to  their  different  positions  in 
life.  If  we  do  not  do  this,  we  must  expect  the  worst  conse¬ 
quences  of  that  worst  antagonism :  the  antagonism,  which  is 
engendered  between  the  vulgar  superciliousness  of  illiterate 
white  creoles  and  the  vulgar  assumption  of  illiterate  and  irri¬ 
tated  negroes. 
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Art.  III. — Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Language.  Delivered  at 
the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  in  April,  May,  and 
June,  1861.  By  Max  Muller,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  All 
Soul’s  College,  Oxford;  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Im¬ 
perial  Institute  of  France.  Loudon  :  1861. 

Ptolemaean  theory  of  the  universe  was  not  more  com- 
pletely  set  aside  by  the  system  of  Copernicus,  than  all 
previous  conceptions  of  grammar  and  speech  by  the  new-born 
science  of  language.  It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  science 
has  opposed  popular  ideas,  for  all  ideas  on  the  subject  have  been 
confined  comparatively  to  a  few.  The  assertions  of  Copernicus 
seemed  to  contradict  the  evidence  of  a  sense  common  alike  to 
all ;  but  no  general  prejudices  are  affected  by  mere  researches 
in  the  boundless  field  of  human  utterance.  The  popular  mind 
has  scarcely  grasped  the  distinction  between  grammar  and 
speech,  and  fails  to  sec  that  the  dry  and  tedious  examination  of 
unknown  and  barbarous  languages  may  lead  the  way  to  con¬ 
clusions  in  which  all  must  feel  a  personal  interest.  Men  were 
contented  with  a  vague  belief  that  in  some  way  or  other  speech 
was  a  divine  gift,  and  that  language  was  originally  one ;  but 
there  was  little  inducement  even  for  the  scholar  or  the  phi¬ 
losopher  to  examine  and  dissect  any  language  for  its  own  sake, 
as  long  as  a  supposed  impossibility  of  arriving  at  any  certain 
conclusion  seemed  to  render  all  examination  useless.  To  ordi¬ 
nary  minds  the  subject  naturally  appeared  devoid  of  all  interest ; 
to  scholars  grammar  became  nothing  more  than  an  instrument 
for  the  attainment  of  a  higher  end. 

The  science  (under  whatever  name  we  may  speak  of  it  *)  has 
but  lately  emerged  from  its  infancy ;  yet  it  is  curious  to  watch 
the  havoc  it  is  making  with  notions  of  which  very  few  can 
suddenly  or  hastily  divest  themselves.  As  Englishmen  we  are 
proud,  and  not  without  good  reason  proud,  of  our  language.  It 
appears  to  us  a  vehicle  of  marvellous  power  and  beauty  for 


*  Professor  ^liiller  has,  we  think,  rightly  chosen  the  simpler  name, 
‘  Science  of  Language,’  in  preference  to  that  of  ‘  Scientific  Etym- 
‘  ology,’  ‘  Phonology,’  or  ‘  Glossology.’  To  speak  of  ‘  Linguistic,’ 
after  the  French  fashion,  or  of  ‘Logology,*  would  grate  upon  English 
ears.  The  title  of  ‘  Comparative  Philology  ’  is,  perhaps,  not  wide 
enough  for  the  wants  of  the  science ;  but,  with  Professor  iliiller,  we 
may  leave  the  question  of  title  to  be  settled  when  the  character  of 
the  science  shall  have  been  firmly  established. 
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the  expre?sion  of  thought.  "We  look  forward  with  satisfaction 
to  the  wide  dominion  which  it  seems  destined  to  exercise  in 
time  to  come.  We  look  back  on  the  long  series  of  centuries 
during  which  it  has  been  growing  up  to  its  present  richness. 
We  watch  with  keen  interest  the  various  influences  which  seem 
to  be  at  work,  whether  to  purify  it  or  to  corrupt  it.  We  have, 
perhaps,  our  own  idea  of  what  the  language  ought  to  be,  and 
our  own  reasons  for  desiring  to  bring  out  more  prominently  one 
or  more  of  the  many  elements  w’hich  make  up  its  wealthy  stores. 
AVe  may  be  fighting  to  uphold  the  purity  of  English  idiom 
against  a  spurious  literary  dialect,  which  threatens  to  overlay  it 
with  the  cumbrous  overgrowth  of  exotic  forms.  AVe  may  have 
our  battle  with  those  who  can  never  speak  of  anything  by  its 
simple  English  name.  AVe  may  guard  our  utterance  with  scru¬ 
pulous  jealousy  from  the  least  intrusion  of  what  we  call  pro¬ 
vincialism,  and  resent  the  introduction  of  vulgar  words  or 
phrases  into  our  own  more  choice  vocabulary.  To  us  the 
dialects  of  Somerset  and  Dorset  may,  not  less  than  the  Ame¬ 
ricanisms  which  come  pouring  in  upon  us,  be  simply  ugly  and 
repulsive ;  and  our  dislike  may  be  quickened  by  a  secret  feeling 
that  there  is  a  strange  vitality  in  the  adversaries  which  we  are 
striving  to  put  down. 

These  notions  or  convictions  may  show  but  little  discrimina¬ 
tion  ;  but  from  them  we  may  extract  some  definite  axioms  which 
form  the  creed  of  many  even  among  English  scholars  on  the 
subject  of  language  generally.  Drawing  a  strong  line  between 
a  dominant  literary  language  and  all  its  cognate  dialects,  they 
regard  the  latter  as  mere  corruptions,  and  the  former  as  a  living 
developement  from  the  original  stock.  From  its  present  suj)- 
posed  wealth,  as  compared  with  its  former  poverty,  they  draw  a 
general  inference  that  languages  are  at  first  scanty  and  after¬ 
wards  rich,  while  the  contributions  which  our  own  speech  has 
received  from  dead  and  living  tongues  appear  to  justify  the  idea 
of  mixed  languages.  And  yet  more ;  these  axioms  involve  a 
belief  that  the  science  of  language,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  an 
historical  science,  that  researches  into  the  growth  and  changes 
of  human  speech  can  require  no  other  method  than  that  which 
is  applied  to  the  history  of  music,  sculpturej  or  painting.  Under 
other  forms  the  old  distinction  of  Greek  and  barbarian  still 
survives.  The  speech  of  clowms  and  ploughmen  can  never 
deserve  the  patient  attention  of  the  scholar;  the  jargon  of 
savages  can  never  be  worthy  of  comparison  with  the  language 
of  poets,  orators,  and  philosophers.  AA'hatever  interest  the 
subject  may  possess  is  thus  concentrated  on  written,  and  more 
especially  on  literary  languages.  To  the  examination  of  these 
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the  scholar  devotes  himself,  less  to  analyse  their  structure  than 
to  appreciate  their  beauty ;  less  to  learn  the  history  of  their 
growth  than  to  trace  out  the  course  of  human  thought. 

To  every  one  of  these  notions,  without  exception,  the  science 
of  language,  as  distinguished  from  that  of  philology,  deals  a 
death-blow.  It  is  utterly  at  variance  with  every  theory  which 
sets  up  no  other  standard  of  comparison  between  languages  than 
that  of  beauty,  or  which  is  based  on  an  examination  of  one,  or 
perhaps  ])art  of  one,  family  of  human  speech.  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  force  or  purity  of  idiom ;  it  gives  no  special  pro¬ 
minence  to  any  language  as  having  been  employed  by  the 
greatest  of  poets  or  the  most  eloquent  of  orators.  It  seeks  not 
to  acquaint  itself  with  what  men  have  written,  but  to  learn 
what  they  spoke  and  how  their  speech  grew.  All  human 
speech  is,  therefore,  its  province,  the  vulgar  idiom  of  the  peasant 
no  less  than  the  refined  dialect  of  the  philosopher ;  the  uncouth 
articulation  or  scream  of  the  savage  not  less  than  the  majestic 
rhythm  of  the  most  exquisite  poetry.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
science  the  language  of  Homer  is  not  more  valuable  than  that 
of  the  Hottentot,  and  the  stereotyped  speech  of  the  Chinese 
not  less  interesting  than  the  sacred  language  of  the  Brahman. 
It  seeks  to  know  the  nature  of  all  human  utterance,  to  learn 
how  it  began,  to  survey  every  change  through  which  it  has 
passed,  and  every  form  which  it  has  assumed.  It  seeks  to 
analyse  the  marvellous  faculty  which  separates  man  from  the 
brute,  and  to  trace  it  back  to  its  mysterious  birth.  And  in 
order  to  perform  its  task,  and  to  solve  the  problems  which  it 
must  encounter,  it  insists  on  taking  its  jdace  among  the  physical 
sciences,  and  on  adopting  the  method  which  is  applied  in  their 
several  provinces  by  the  geologist,  the  botanist,  or  the  astro¬ 
nomer.  It  has  no  partialities  and  no  pride.  It  asserts  the 
absolute  equality  of  every  form  of  speech  from  its  own  [)oint 
of  view',  while  it  ascribes  a  living  force  to  spoken  dialects  alto¬ 
gether  beyond  that  of  literary  and  cultivated  languages.  It 
teaches  that  the  latter  have  been  taken  out  of  the  living  stream 
of  spoken  words  which  still  continues  to  fiow  on,  that  their 
growth  is  arrested,  that  their  history  must  be  one  of  decay.  It 
asserts  that  no  language  can  die  in  giving  birth  to  another,  that 
no  language  can  ever  pass  into  another,  and  that  a  mixed  lan¬ 
guage  is  therefore  an  impossibility.  It  maintains  that  this 
stream  of  speech  bursts  out  with  an  exuberance  of  w'calth,  and 
that  a  dialect  is  really  crippled  and  impoverished  w'hcn  it  be¬ 
comes  the  speech  of  a  highly  civilised  or  learned  society.  It 
shows  that  a  dialect  so  chosen  has  lost  the  principle  of  growth, 
—  that  the  streams  of  a  living  speech  are  flowing  on  beneath  it 
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and  around  it,  not  heeded,  or  else  despised,  until  some  great 
convulsion  sweeps  away  the  old  society  and  the  language  of  the 
people  vindicates  its  inherent  vitality  in  the  after  growth  of 
new  languages  which  may,  in  their  turn,  pass  through  the  same 
conditions  of  civilisation  and  decay. 

And,  as  following  the  strictest  method  of  physical  science,  it 
does  not  profess  to  determine  points  for  which  it  has  not  the, 
fullest  evidence.  It  draws  a  broad  line  between  what  it  has 
accomplished  already  and  what  it  may  accomplish  hereafter. 

It  acknowledges  a  distinction  between  what  is  certain  and 
established  and  what  is  probable  or  possible.  It  has  defined 
absolutely  all  jwssible  forms  of  speech ;  it  has  traced  out 
with  certainty  every  stage  in  the  growth  of  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  and  highly  developed  of  languages ;  it  has  analysed 
the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed,  and  laid  bare  the 
naked  roots  from  which  all  language  springs.  It  has  es¬ 
tablished  the  affinity  of  forms  of  speech  to  all  appearance 
utterly  unlike  each  other:  it  has  proved  the  possibility  of  a 
common  origin  for  all  the  countless  dialects  of  mankind.  Be¬ 
yond  this  region  of  fact  it  ventures  now  to  look  into  the  faculty 
itself,  —  to  show  how  the  elements,  which  it  has  failed  to  de¬ 
compose,  came  into  being,  —  to  solve  the  great  problem  of  the 
origin  of  language.  It  has  carried  its  researches  into  regions 
of  controversy,  but  it  demands  the  banishment  of  every  idea 
which  does  not  belong  to  the  subject  in  hand.  It  will  not 
allow  theological  prejudices  to  be  mixed  up  with  questions  of 
fact,  or  permit  the  analysis  of  language  to  be  affected  by  eth¬ 
nological  considerations.  It  maintains  that  a  common  source  of 
language  is  consistent  with  either  an  original  diversity  or  iden¬ 
tity  of  race,  and  that  affinity  or  identity  of  language  does  not 
of  necessity  prove  an  affinity  of  blood.  But  it  also  insists  on 
regarding  as  open  questions  those  points  on  which  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  prove  a  negative,  or  of  which  the  negative  has  not 
yet  been  proved ;  and  it  believes  that  not  long  hence  some  of 
the  few  questions  yet  undetermined  will  have  been  finally  set 
at  rest. 

Of  this  subject,  so  vast  in  its  range,  so  profound  in  its  in¬ 
terest,  Professor  Muller’s  lectures  aim  at  giving  no  moi'e  than 
the  outlines.  His  effort  has  been  to  extend  the  general  know¬ 
ledge  of  a  subject  which  more  than  any  other  brings  all  man¬ 
kind  before  our  view.  To  illustrate  at  any  length  the  method 
of  inquiry  in  such  a  science,  would  be  beyond  the  compass  of  a 
series  of  lectures ;  but  it  would  be  impossible  to  show'  more 
clearly  than  Professor  Muller  in  the  present  volume  has  shown, 
what  this  science  is,  and  what  it  is  not ;  what  it  has  and  what 
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it  lias  not  done.  In  such  a  work  we  may,  perhaps,  wish  that 
somc'jiarts  had  been  more  expanded,  others,  possibly,  more 
compressed.  We  may  feel  that  the  final  problem  has  not  yet 
been  so  nearly  solved  as  the  writer  believes ;  but  it  would  be  of 
little  use  to  dwell  on  blemishes,  few  and  slight  if  any,  in  a  work 
which  it  is  almost  an  impertinence  to  praise.  Dealing  with  a 
difiicult  subject,  and  one  in  some  of  its  aspects  not  very  attrac¬ 
tive,  Professor  Muller  has  never  failed  to  express  his  meaning 
with  perfect  clearness.  They  who  will  not  accept  his  conclu¬ 
sions  can  never  be  at  any  loss  to  understand  his  arguments. 
Ills  method  of  arrangement  has  left  no  room  for  general  objec¬ 
tions,  while  it  combines  the  several  jxjrtions  of  the  subject  in 
I)erfect  unity.  That  method  is  based  on  the  distinction  drawn 
between  philology  and  the  science  of  language.  The  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  former  Involves  a  history  of  grammatical  know¬ 
ledge,  whether  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  which  is  followed 
by  a  sketch  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  later  science  of 
language.  The  strictness  of  inductive  method,  which  he  has 
applied  to  the  working  and  results  of  this  science,  may  render 
it  easier  to  discover  weak  points  in  his  argument,  if  such  there 
be ;  but  it  cannot  fail  to  overthrow  the  empty  theories  which, 
under  a  cloud  of  words,  involve  the  subject  in  uncertainty  and 
controversy. 

If  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  abandon  our  notions  of  the  relative 
value  of  literary  and  vulgar  dialects,  it  is  scarcely  less  difficult 
to  realise  the  condition  of  men  who  could  write  and  speak  with 
the  utmost  beauty  and  eloquence  without  any  consciousness  of 
grammar  whatsoever.  We  do  not  easily  bring  ourselves  to 
think  that  the  Homeric  poems  were  composed  without  a 
thought  of  declension  and  conjugation,  or  any  theory  of  predi¬ 
cates.  Habit  has  so  accustomed  us  to  think  of  every  foreign 
language  as  an  intricate  grammatical  system,  and  to  apply  to 
them  a  careful  and  minute  terminology,  that  we  forget  how 
little  conscious,  after  all,  we  are  of  the  grammar  of  our  own. 
And  it  requires  a  further  effort  to  extend  this  unconsciousness 
to  men  whose  inflexional  system  was  altogether  more  elaborate 
and  comprehensive  than  that  of  the  modern  languages  with 
which  we  are  generally  familiar.  This  error  is  strengthened 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  terminology  to  which  w'C  arc  ha¬ 
bituated  is  Greek,  that  the  scholars  of  Alexandria  used  the 
terms  which  we  still  retain,  and  that  many  of  these  terms  were 
employed  by  Aristotle  and  Plato.  But  the  schools  of  Greek 
philosophy  had  dwelt  long  on  the  nature  of  human  thought 
before  they  dreamt  of  analysing  the  forms  of  human  language. 
They  knew  no  other  language  than  their  own,  and  they  had 
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no  temptation  to  learn  any.  All  other  dialects  were  to  them 
barbarous  jargons,  which  they  could  not  conceive  as  subjected 
to  analysis  and  classification  ;  and  Professor  Muller  rightly  in¬ 
sists  on  the  impossibility  that  any  nomenclature  introduced 
under  such  conditions  could  be  strictly  grammatical.  The  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  case  and  gender,  of  article,  noun,  and  verb,  were 
distinctions  of  philosophy,  enabling  them,  in  whatever  measure, 
to  ascertain  the  laws  of  thought,  but  having  no  tendency  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  forms  or  the  history  of  human  utter¬ 
ance.  Their  ignorance  of  its  real  character  betrayed  them  into 
the  constant  employment  of  merely  verbal  arguments ;  while 
their  logical  nomenclature  had  to  be  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  grammar,  and  many  not  unimportant  errors  are  the  result  of 
this  adaptation.  The  noun  and  verb  were  with  Aristotle  no¬ 
thing  but  the  expression  of  predication ;  the  noun  was  simply 
the  subject  of  the  sentence,  while  the  verb  might  be  what  we 
call  an  adjective.  Of  the  distinction  of  numbers  into  singular 
and  plural  he  was  conscious,  while  of  the  dual  he  takes  no  no¬ 
tice  ;  but  the  terms  {apiOfws  svikos,  apidpJos  irXrjdinrriKos)  belong 
to  a  later  day.*  The  article,  in  his  view,  comprised  every  word 
which  marked  the  interdependence  of  clauses.  It  might  be  a 
pronoun,  demonstrative  or  relative ;  it  could  not  be  the  artiele 
in  the  sense  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Case  again  had  no 
reference  to  declension.  It  expressed  simply  the  relation  of  one 
word  to  another  in  a  sentence,  a  meaning  which  our  Latin 
term,  as  a  literal  translation,  fails  to  convey  fully,  while  other 
translations,  such  as  genitive,  have  tended  to  introduce  and  up¬ 
hold  positive  error.  This  case  was  to  Aristotle  the  predicating 
case,  that  which  determined  the  class  or  genus  to  which  a  thing 
belonged.  It  had  nothing  to  do  with  origin  or  birth,  for  it 
might  express  the  relation  of  a  son  to  the  father  as  well  as  of 
the  father  to  the  son.  It  was  to  him  practically  an  adjective ; 
and  his  philosophical  an.alysis  brought  him  in  this  instance  to  an 
exactness  of  grammatical  definition  of  which  he  was  wholly 
unconscious.! 

*  See  Max  Muller’s  ‘  History  of  Sanskrit  Literature,’  p.  163. 

f  In  a  note  at  p.  104.  Professor  Muller  has  shown  that  the  genitive 
case  was  formed  by  the  same  sutlix  which  converted  a  noun  substan¬ 
tive  into  an  adjective.  This  suffix,  in  Sanskrit  sya,  becomes  in 
Greek  aioQ.  Hence  ci/poc  becomes  cijudvioc;  or,  without  gender, 
ctpoaio.  But  in  Greek  a  between  two  vowels  cannot  stand  in  gram¬ 
matical  terminations  ;  and  the  genitive  therefore  of  yeroc  is  not,  like 
the  Latin  generis,  yiritroQ,  but  yivioc,  or  ytroi/f.  Ai;po£  thus  becomes 
tnpolo,  the  common  form  of  the  Homeric  genitive,  which  establishes 
the  identity  of  growth  in  the  Sanskrit  and  Greek  declensions. 
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In  all  this  there  was  nothing  to  lead  him  to  an  examination 
of  other  languages,  or  to  make  him  acquainted  with  the  gram¬ 
matical  developement  of  his  own.  The  pride  of  race  withheld 
the  Greek  from  any  research  into  the  jargon  of  aliens,  and  even 
made  him  care  little  for  the  work  of  the  stranger  who  sought 
to  bring  before  him  in  his  own  language  the  history  of  other 
nations.  The  course  of  Macedonian  conquest  had  extended 
among  barbarians  the  study  of  Greek ;  but  the  abandonment 
of  their  native  tongue  has  failed  to  preserve  to  us  anything 
more  than  fragments  of  the  great  works  of  Menander,  of  Bero- 
sus,'and  of  iManetho.  The  necessity  of  preparing  correct  edi¬ 
tions  of  Greek  writers,  and  especially  of  the  Homeric  poems, 
imposed  on  the  scholars  of  Alexandria  a  more  critical  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  forms  of  Greek  language ;  and  the  controversies 
which  arose  on  the  text  of  Homer  introduced  such  distinctions 
as  that  of  the  pronoun  from  the  article,  and  the  invention  of 
techniaal  terms  for  the  various  usages  of  words.  But  no  direct 
advance  was  made  by  their  labours  towards  a  system  of  practical 
grammar ;  nor  could  it  be  made  until  the  task  of  teaching  a 
language  was  added  to  the  examination  of  its  grammatical 
forms.  The  need  of  such  a  system  was  not  felt  as  long  as  the 
merchant  and  traveller  could  trust  to  a  class  of  interpreters  in 
his  dealings  with  Egyptians,  or  with  the  many  tribes  which 
were  classed  together  under  the  common  name  of  Scythians. 
But  the  growth  of  Roman  powder  supplied  the  motive  which 
Greek  philosophy  and  criticism  had  failed  to  furnish.  Rome 
owed  everything  to  Greece,  and  not  only  to  its  schools  of  later 
philosophy,  but  to  the  influence  of  the  earliest  Hellenic  colo¬ 
nisation  in  the  West.  Their  alphabet,  their  writing,  their 
terms  of  seafaring  and  of  other  ordinary  employments,  came 
to  them  from  Greek  sources ;  and  the  power  of  Greek  thought 
and  genius  gave  to  their  language  at  Rome  a  popularity  not 
less  than  that  of  the  Norman  French  of  William  the  Bast.ard 
in  the  halls  of  the  English  Edward.  Roman  boys  learnt  Greek; 
Roman  historians  wrote  in  Greek ;  and  the  defects  of  previous 
teaching  were  at  length  met  by  the  practical  grammar  of  Dio¬ 
nysius  the  Thracian.  Through  the  pupil  of  Aristarchus,  the 
nomenclature,  of  which  the  Alexandrian  scholars  had  received 
the  germs  from  Athens,  was  brought  to  Rome ;  from  Rome  it 
has  gone  over  the  world.  With  him  the  work  of  grammatical 
analysis  practically  reached  its  completion ;  and  his  system  is 
substantially  that  by  which  European  scholars  have  been  trained 
from  his  time  to  the  present. 

But  long  before  this  work  was  commenced  in  Athens  and 
Alexandria,  or  completed  at  Rome,  the  same  analysis  had  been 
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carried  out  with  far  greater  minuteness  in  a  distant  land.  The 
colossal  fabric  of  Sanskrit  grammar  had  embraced  every  form  of 
the  language,  regular  and  irregular,  and  supplied  the  rules  for 
the  employment  of  every  word.  The  resemblance  of  its  ter¬ 
minology  to  that  of  the  Greeks  leads  Professor  Muller  to  re¬ 
mark  *  that  there  must  be  some  true  and  natural  foundation  for 
‘  the  much-abused  grammatical  system  of  the  schools’  (p.  107.). 
It  would,  perhaps,  prove  more  the  marvellous  resemblance,  or 
rather  identity  of  structure,  in  both  the  languages.  The  work 
of  mere  analysis  could  not  be  carried  further  ;  but  of  the  origin 
and  growth  of  the  languages  of  which  they  treat,  these  systems 
tell  us  nothing.  With  the  reason  and  the  meaning  of  the 
several  grammatical  terminations  we  are  no  better  acquainted 
than  we  were  l>efore.  The  knowledge  that  declension  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  changes  of  termination  fails  to  explain  why  these  ter¬ 
minations  should  produce  this  change  of  meaning.  If  we  are 
told  that  the  addition  of  r  to  amo  converts  it  from  an  active  to 
a  passive  verb,  that  love  with  d  affixed  becomes  a  thing  of  the 
past,  that  the  suffix  s,  or  the  prefix  of,  marks  the  genitive  case 
in  English,  while  in  Greek  it  is  marked  by  os,  in  Latin  by  is, 
we  are  no  nearer  to  a  knowledge  of  these  words  or  letters :  and 
yet  such  knowledge  we  must  have  before  we  can  be  said  really 
to  know  these  languages.  And  if  there  be  such  a  thing  as 
a  science  of  language,  it  must  tell  us  what  the  d  in  loved,  and 
the  is  in  lapidis,  are ;  whence  they  come,  and  through  what 
changes  they  have  passed.  It  must  be  able  to  decompose  all 
the  elements  of  which  our  speech  is  made  up  ;  it  must  be  able 
to  determine  all  the  possible  forms  under  tvluch  those  elements 
may  be  combined.  The  grammatical  system  of  the  Thracian 
Dionysius  is  merely  empirical.  The  collection  of  grammatical 
fonns,  of  declensions  and  conjugations,  is  to  the  science  of  lan¬ 
guage  nothing  more  than  the  collection  of  herbs  to  botany. 
Until  any  language  has  received  its  right  i)lace  in  the  group  or 
family  to  w'hich  it  belongs,  and  until  that  family  has  been  com¬ 
pared  with  other  varieties  of  human  speech,  or,  in  other  words, 
until  our  empirical  analysis  has  been  succeeded  by  a  systematic 
classification,  we  can  never  rise  beyond  an  art  of  grammar.  But 
for  the  science  of  language  there  is  yet  a  further  stage.  From 
the  classification  of  languages  and  the  decombination  of  their 
elements,  it  must  proce^  to  account  for  the  existence  of  those 
primary  roots  which  bid  defiance  to  all  analysis :  it  must  take 
up  its  legitimate  position  in  the  circle  of  the  physical  sciences. 

For  that  of  which  it  treats  cannot  with  strictness  be  said  to 
have  either  growth  or  history.  The  latter,  as  Professor  MUller 
remarks,  is  concerned  with  the  actions  of  free  agents,  while  the 
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former  must  be  confined  to  organic  beings.  And  if  it  can  be 
shown  that  the  course  of  language  is  beyond  the  control  of  the 
human  will,  and  that  language  itself  has  no  substantial  or  per¬ 
sonal  existence,  it  becomes  almost  superfluous  to  meet  other 
objections  which  may  be  urged  against  the  claims  of  the  science 
of  language  to  be  regarded  as  a  i)hy3ical  science.  If  it  starts 
with  vague  guesses  and  assumptions,  the  sciences  of  botany, 
geometry,  and  astronomy  cannot  point  to  a  source  more  exalted 
or  philoso])hical.  The  provision  of  food,  the  measuring  of  ground, 
the  necessities  of  navigation,  gave  birth  to  sciences  which  range 
over  the  whole  earth  and  heaven,  and  of  which  one  at  least 
professes  to  take  no  cognisance  of  material  and  palpable  forms. 
If  it  be  urged  that  each  of  these  sciences  answers  some  practical 
purpose,  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen  whether  the  science  of  lan¬ 
guage  fails  in  this  condition.  It  will  not  fail  for  want  of  ques¬ 
tions  to  answer,  or  of  mysteries  to  be  cleared  up.  If  it  turn 
out,  indeed,  that  it  can  to  the  last  furnish  nothing  but  crude 
theories  without  clear  and  indisputable  evidence,  it  must  go  the 
way  of  astrology,  alchemy,  and  any  other  science  which  has 
failed  to  produce  results  proportioned  to  its  pretensions.  Yet 
even  in  the  nineteenth  century  there  are  questions  which  have 
an  interest  apart  from  the  attainment  of  some  merely  utilitarian 
end.  The  aid  of  the  astronomer  is  invaluable  to  the  seaman, 
but  he  works  from  a  higher  motive  than  that  which  impelled 
men  first  to  scan  the  heavens  in  the  night  season.  Words  alone 
have  raised  fierce  controversies,  and  the  determination  of  their 
substantial  or  relative  existence  lay  at  the  root  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  occupied  the  antagonistic  schools  of  Nonunalists 
and  Realists.  In  times  nearer  to  our  own  the  problems  of  lan¬ 
guage  have  been  handled  by  less  disinterested  students;  and 
American  philologists  have  asserted  the  impossibility  of  a  com¬ 
mon  origin  of  races  and  languages,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
theory  of  slavery.  For  us  the  subject  has  a  more  righteous  in¬ 
terest  in  the  controversies  which  turn  on  the  border  land  be¬ 
tween  matter  and  spirit.  If  recent  research  has  shown  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  remove  all  physical  barriers  between  man  and  brute, 
if  the  only  palpable  distinction  i-emaining  is  perhaps  a  mere  fold 
of  the  brain,  here  at  least  is  a  faculty  which  no  brute  has  ex¬ 
hibited,  and  which  seems  to  present  an  impassable  boundary 
between  man  and  everything  beneath  him.  If  the  controversy 
is  carried  on  with  something  less  than  judicial  calmness,  we 
may  think  with  Professor  ^Muller  that,  after  all,  *  the  great 
‘  problems  of  our  being,  of  the  true  nobility  of  our  blood,  of 
‘  our  descent  from  heaven  on  earth,  though  unconnected  with 
‘  anything  that  is  commonly  called  practical,  have  still  retained 
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‘  a  cliarm  of  their  own,  a  charm  that  will  never  lose  its  power 
‘  on  the  mind  and  on  the  heart  of  man’  (p.  13.);  and  that,  until 
the  results  of  this  science  arc  set  aside,  w’e  may  enter  our  pro¬ 
test  ‘against  the  revival  of  the  shallow  theories  ofXiord  Mon- 
‘  boddo’  (p.  14.). 

It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  the  claim  of  the  science 
of  language  to  rank  as  a  physical  science  is  at  once  overthrown, 
if  we  admit  the  old  hypothesis  that  language  is  the  artificial 
result  of  conscious  agreement.  But  this  assumption  is  obviously 
worth  nothing  until  it  has  been  proved.  In  the  meanwhile  it 
cannot  be  allowed  to  impede  the  progress  of  a  science  w'hich 
professes  to  affirm  nothing  positively  without  irresistible  evi¬ 
dence,  while  those  who  uphold  it  have  to  explain  how  the 
discussion,  which  preceded  the  agreement,  could  without  lan¬ 
guage  have  been  carried  on.  A  more  plausible,  if  not  a  more 
forcible,  objection  arises  from  the  constant  change  which  is  per¬ 
ceptible  in  language.  The  types  of  nature,  it  is  urged,  are 
never  changed.  The  ingenuity  of  the  beaver,  the  intelligence 
of  the  dog,  the  mechanical  skill  of  the  spider,  arc  not  more 
advanced  now  than  when  they  first  came  into  being  ;  and  each 
can  be  recognised  by  the  same  distinctive  marks  throughout 
the  whole  course  of  their  existence.  Language  has  advanced, 
while  nature  remains  stationary ;  language  has  improved,  while 
natural  species  have  continued  unchanged.  To  this  objection 
Professor  ^Miiller  has  allowed  ample  force.  He  admits  that 
languages  change,  or  ratlier  he  asserts  that,  if  left  to  themselves, 
they  never  rest.  He  allows  that  the  changes  of  a  few  gene¬ 
rations  will  make  the  utterances  of  a  people  unintelligible  to 
their  children,  that  one  language  gives  way  before  another,  or 
that  its  old  ground  is  occupied  by  many  languages  of  the  same 
character.  But  he  maintains  that  there  is  a  wide  distinction 
between  historical  change  and  natural  growth,  and  that  lan¬ 
guage,  so  rich  in  the  latter,  knows  nothing  of  the  former. 
Systems  of  philosophy,  laws,  religion,  art,  have  their  historical 
changes,  whether  marked  or  unmarked ;  the  influence  of  schools, 
of  statesmen,  of  historians  or  theologians  is  distinctly  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  charaeter  of  their  developemcnt.  But  over  the 
changes  of  language  the  will  of  man  has  no  control.  He  can 
do  no  more  than  check  its  growth  by  placing  on  it  the  bit  and 
curb  of  literary  refinement,  or  rather  he  can  sever  a  single 
dialect  from  the  main  stream,  ■which  will  flow  on  beside  it 
without  interruption. 

The  causesof  that  growthit  may  be  impossible  fully  to  explain: 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  its  method.  In  it  are  seen  two 
processes  which  Professor  Muller  calls  Dialectical  Kegeneration, 
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and  Phonetic  Decay.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  self-evident  pro¬ 
position  that  language  at  the  first  could  have  contained  nothing 
more  than  what  was  needful  for  its  meaning,  and  that  all  the 
parts  of  a  word  must  have  had  their  appreciable  force.  The 
Chinese  still  obeys  this  law  more  perfectly  than  any  other  form 
of  speech  (although  even  in  it  the  signs  of  attrition  or  decay 
are  not  wanting).  'I'he  Aryan  languages  have  departed  the 
furthest  from  it.  The  former,  to  express  twenty,  places  the 
word  eid,  tico,  before  shi,  which  expresses  ten.  In  the  latter 
the  Greek  gives  siKoa-t,  the  Latin  viginti,  the  Sanskrit  vinsnti. 
To  the  Chinese  efd-sht  tells  its  own  tale ;  but  neither  the  Greek 
nor  the  Koman  could  have  been  conscious  that  his  own  word 
was  similarly  composed,  that  from  the  Sanskrit  damn,  ten, 
came  dusati,  a  decad,  and  that  dasati  was  reduced  to  sati;  hence, 
vinsati,  from  which  the  Greek  or  Latin  terms  have  been  derived. 
Thus  also  we  speak  of  eleven  and  twelve,  without  being  aware 
that  the  same  ddsan  enters  into  their  composition.  We  do  not 
feel  that  our  twelve,  the  German  zwolf,  and  Gothic  twalif,  is 
the  same  as  the  Greek  BmSsKa,  until  we  find  that  Bixa  (dasan) 
becomes  in  Lithuanian  lika  in  compound  forms  from  eleven  to 
twenty.*  In  these  instances  the  component  parts  of  the  word 
are  completely  merged,  and  their  original  force  entirely  lost. 

‘  Such,’  says  Professor  Muller,  ‘  is  the  virulence  of  this  phonetic 
‘  change,  that  it  will  sometimes  cut  away  the  whole  body  of  a 
‘  word,  and  leave  nothing  behind  but  decayed  fragments.  Thus 

*  sister,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  svasar,  appears  in  Pehlvi  and  Ossc- 

*  tian  as  cfio.  Daughter,  which  in  Sanskrit  is  dnhitar,  has 
‘dwindled  down  in  Bohemian  to  dd  (pronounced  tsi)'  (p.  46.). 
Nor  are  Englishmen  and  Frenchmen  generally  conscious  that 
age  and  eternity  are  the  same  word,  and  come  directly  from  the 
Greek  aliov,  the  Latin  cevumf  But  while  every  inflexional 
language  exhibits  an  irresistible  tendency  to  this  principle  of 
Phonetic  Decay,  they  exhibit,  as  long  as  they  are  left  to  them¬ 
selves,  a  more  marvellous  power  in  Dialectical  Regeneration. 
Like  the  tree,  until  its  roots  are  severed  from  the  soil,  speech 

*  The  transition  of  the  Lithuanian  lika  (the  affinity  of  which  with 
ItKa  is  obvious)  to  the  Gothic  lif,  may  be  illustrated  by  the  cognate 
variations  of  such  words  as  Xwoq,  Latin  equus,  and  the  Gothic  fidvor, 
Lithuanian  hetliiri,  Latin  quatuor,  &c. 

t  Of  these  two  words  the  apparently  older  form  is  really  the  latest, 
being,  in  fact,  a  mere  termination  without  any  predicative  root. 
From  tlje  I.atin  atas  (for  avitas)  were  obtained  the  two  adjectives 
wternus  and  wiaticus  ;  and  thus  our  word  eternity  was  parallel  with 
the  older  form  which  the  French  derived  from  ataticus,  and  of 
which  the  mere  ending  survives  in  age. 
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rises  from  the  human  soul  with  the  rank  luxuriance  of  a  weed, 
until  it  chances  to  be  raised  to  the  distinction  of  a  national  or 
literary  language.  Its  spontaneous  tendeney  is  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  dialects :  and  in  these  dialects  lies  its  living  power. 
In  spite  of  all  that  poets  and  orators,  scholars  and  philosophers, 
have  done,  there  is  not  a  country  in  Europe  which  does  not  ex¬ 
hibit  a  harvest  of  dialects  more  or  less  rich  and  numerous.  But 
we  cannot  see  this  principle  at  work  in  all  its  wantonness  of 
prodigality,  until  we  fix  our  attention  on  countries,  where  no 
influence  of  one  favoured  literary  dialect  checks  its  natural  fer¬ 
tility.  In  these  countries  the  barriers  of  a  single  hill  or  a  river 
will  produce  a  variation  of  dialeet.  ^Ussioiiaries  in  America 
have  remarked  that  tribes  who  left  their  native  village  to  settle 
in  another  valley  became  in  two  or  three  generations  unin¬ 
telligible  to  those  whom  they  had  left  behind  them ;  others  in 
Southern  Africa  have  noticed  that  not  unfrequently  even  in 
a  single  generation  the  entire  character  of  a  language  may  be 
changed. 

This  inexhaustible  exuberance  must  prove  beyond  all  doubt 
that  speech  reduced  to  writing  loses  its  essential  character,  and 
that  the  first  tendency  of  language  must  have  been  towards  an 
unbounded  variety.  Few  notions  can  be  more  mistaken  than 
that  languages  advance  from  poverty  to  wealth.  When  a 
written  language  has  three  or  four  synonymes  for  any  object, 
its  cognate  dialects  w’ill  produce  tens  or  hundreds.  Every 
employment  and  occupation  has  its  own  nomenclature,  and 
would  despise  the  |)Overty  of  the  literary  language.  While  the 
latter  speaks  of  the  young  of  all  sorts  of  animals,  ‘  farmers, 

*  shepherds,  and  sportsmen  would  be  ashamed  to  use  so  general 
‘a  term’  (p.  60.).  Every  written  language  is  therefore  one 
which  has  passed  into  an  artificial  condition  of  arrested  growth 
and  inevitable  decay.  It  has  lost  the  power  of  regeneration 
which  the  dialects  retain :  it  is  exposed  not  less  than  they  are 
to  phonetic  corruption  :  it  cannot  issue  out  into  new  forms  by 
any  powers  of  its  own.  Professor  ^Muller’s  more  extended  re¬ 
searches  since  the  time  of  his  well-known  essay  on  *  Comparative 

*  Mythology,’  have  shown  him  that  Latin  cannot  with  greater 
justice  be  described  as  the  mother  of  French  and  Italian  than 
Sanskrit  can  be  ealled  the  parent  of  Greek  *  ;  and  to  these  re¬ 
searches  we  owe  his  present  account  of  the  rise  of  the  Romance 
languages,  from  which  we  extract  a  few  sentences. 

‘  After  liaving  been  established  as  the  language  of  legislation,  re¬ 
ligion,  literature,  and  general  civilisation,  the  classical  Latin  dialect 

*  Essay  on  Comparative  Mythology,  p.  46. 
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became  stationary  and  stagnant.  It  could  not  grow  because  it  was 
not  allowed  to  change  or  to  deviate  from  its  classical  correctness.  It 
was  haunted  by  its  own  ghost.  Literary  dialects,  or  what  are  com¬ 
monly  called  classical  languages,  pay  for  their  temporary  greatness 
by  inevitable  decay.  They  are  like  stagnant  lakes  at  the  side  of 
great  rivers.  They  form  reservoirs  of  what  was  once  living  and 
moving  speech,  but  they  are  no  longer  carried  on  by  the  main  cur¬ 
rent.  At  times  it  may  seem  as  if  the  whole  stream  of  language  was 
absorbed  by  these  lakes,  and  we  can  hardly  trace  the  small  rivulets 
which  run  on  in  the  same  bed.  But  if  lower  down,  that  is  to  say 
later  in  history,  we  meet  again  with  a  new  body  of  stationary  lan¬ 
guage,  forming  or  formed,  we  may  be  sure  that  its  tributaries  were 
those  very  rivulets  which  for  a  time  were  almost  lost  from  our  sight. 

.  .  .  It  is  during  times  when  the  higher  classes  are  either  crushed 
in  religious  and  social  struggles,  or  mix  again  with  the  lower  classes 
to  repel  foreign  invasion ;  when  literary  occupations  are  discouraged, 
palaces  burnt,  monasteries  pillaged,  and  seats  of  learning  destroyed ; 
it  is  then  that  the  popular  or,  as  they  are  called,  the  vulgar  dialects 
which  liad  formed  a  kind  of  under  current,  rise  beneath  the  crystal 
surface  of  the  literary  language,  and  sweep  away,  like  the  waters  in 
spring,  the  cumbrous  formation  of  a  bygone  age.  ...  As  soon 
as  a  language  loses  its  unbounded  capability  of  change,  its  careless¬ 
ness  about  what  it  throws  away,  and  its  readiness  in  always  supply¬ 
ing  instantaneously  the  wants  of  mind  and  heart,  its  natural  life  is 
changed  into  a  merely  artificial  existence.  It  may  still  live  on  for  a 
long  time,  but  while  it  seems  to  be  the  leading  shoot  it  is  in  reality 
but  a  broken  and  withering  branch,  slowly  falling  from  the  stock 
from  which  it  sprang.  The  sources  of  Italian  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  classical  literature  of  Rome,  but  in  the  popular  dialects  of  Italy. 
English  did  not  spring  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  of  Wessex  only,  but 
from  the  dialects  spoken  in  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  distinguished 
by  local  peculiarities,  and  modified  at  different  times  by  the  influence 
of  Latin,  Danish,  Norman,  French,  and  other  foreign  elements.’ 
(P.  58.) 

But  whatever  changes  were  necessary  to  produce  the  modern 
Romance  languages  from  the  old  Italian  dialects,  not  one  single 
alteration  was  ever  brought  about  by  any  individual  will. 
Poets  may  have  invented  words :  but  their  acceptance  depended 
on  other  influences  than  their  own.  But  neither  poets  nor 
orators  had  anything  to  do  with  the  phonetic  changes  which 
were  wearing  away  the  hard  angles  of  the  ancient  speech,  and 
still  less  with  the  growth  of  new  grammatical  forms  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  younger  dialects.  In  truth,  in  such  developements 
human  agency  is  no  more  discernible  than  in  the  growth  of  the 
earth’s  crust;  and  we  may  at  once  accept  Professor  MUller’s 
conclusion  that  if  we  are  justified  in  applying  this  term  to  an 
accumulation  of  material  particles,  the  employment  of  the  same 
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word  in  the  same  sense  will  also  justify  our  removing  the  science 
of  language  into  the  class  of  the  physical  sciences  (p.  66.). 

But  the  connexion  of  languages  with  history  is  indisputable  ; 
and  it  has  been  urged  that  we  cannot  analyse  and  classify  the 
former  without  a  direct  reference  to  the  latter.  Languages 
have  borrowed  one  from  another  and  have  exercised  an  influ¬ 
ence  more  or  less  powerful  on  their  several  dcvelopemcnts. 
Some  have  existed  as  mere  unwritten  dialects,  others  as  the 
written  language  of  a  tribe  or  nation,  some  only  as  the  rude 
utterances  of  a  savage  iwople,  others  as  the  refined  speech  of 
highly  civilised  races.  But  if  from  these  facts  the  inference  is 
drawn,  that  the  science  of  language  must  therefore  be  historical, 
the  argument  is  not  less  fatal  to  the  claims  of  botany  or  zoology 
to  rank  as  physical  sciences.  The  former  requires  a  knowledge 
of  the  cultivation  to  which  each  has  been  subjected,  to  account 
for  the  ])eculiarities  of  several  sorts  of  grain :  the  latter  needs 
information  of  national  migrations  to  account  for  modifications 
of  national  characteristics.  But  beyond  this  it  may  be  asserted 
plainly  that  the  science  of  language,  although  it  may  not  dis¬ 
dain  its  aid,  is  altogether  independent  of  history.  Its  criterion 
is  not  the  resemblance  or  identity  of  words  which  may  be  bor¬ 
rowed,  but  the  character  of  grammatical  formation.  Languages 
may  adopt  foreign  words,  to  such  an  extent  even  as  to  bring 
about  a  complete  change  in  their  dictionary.  The  languages  of 
the  Turks  and  Persians  are  full  of  Arabic  words.  The  country¬ 
man,  who  visits  Constantinople,  recognises  the  grammar,  but 
cannot  understand  the  words  of  the  Court  dialect.  Our  own 
English  is  made  up  from  the  stores  of  many  languages.  Yet 
neither  English,  Turkish,  Persian  or  Armenian  has  in  the 
slightest  degree  deviated  from  its  grammatical  type ;  every 
foreign  importation  has  been  by  each  submitted  to  the  crucible 
of  its  own  grammatical  laws.  If  every  single  historical  docu¬ 
ment  were  lost,  we  should  not  the  less  sec  that  English  belonged 
to  the  class  of  Teutonic,  and  French  or  Spanish  to  that  of  the 
Romance  languages,  while  both  would  be  at  once  distinguished 
from  the  agglutinative  dialects  of  the  Turanian  family  or  the 
monosyllabic  speech  of  the  Chinese.  Ko  language  can  ever  be 
mixed.  The  Araucan  with  its  Spanish  vocabulary  still  re¬ 
mained  an  American  dialect.  English,  even  if  it  should  here¬ 
after  overlay  its  native  words  by  an  overgrowth  of  Latin 
phraseology,  would  still  belong  to  the  Teutonic  branch  in  the 
Aryan  family  of  speech.  Of  this,  to  adopt  Professor  Miiller’s 
words,  ‘  the  single  s,  used  as  the  exponent  of  the  third  person 
*  singular  of  the  indicative  present,  is  iiTefragable  evidence  ’ 
(p.  75.). 
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But  if  it  be  asked  what  is  this  sinifle  letter  which  can  de¬ 
termine  the  group  to  which  a  language  belongs,  a  new  field 
of  research  is  at  once  opened  up.  If  the  addition  of  s  can 
change  the  person  of  a  verb,  wiiile  the  suffix  d  can  convert 
the  present  into  the  past,  what  are  these  letters  in  themselves  ? 
Is  the  history  of  both  the  same?  and  do  they  belong  to  the 
same  class  of  words  or  terminations?  To  answer  such  ques¬ 
tions  it  is  clear  that  our  method  can  no  longer  concern  itself 
with  the  arbitrary  rules  of  empirical  analysis,  but  with  the 
origin  of  words  and  the  meaning  of  suffixes.  To  ascertain  this 
it  matters  not  whether  our  search  leads  us  through  languages 
which  orators  and  poets  have  rendered  illustrious,  or  through 
the  rudest  dialects  of  shepherds  and  hunters.  We  discard  at 
once  the  arrogant  distinction  between  Greek  and  barbarian 
wdiich  led  Herodotus  to  speak  of  dialects  not  less  nearly  akin 
to  his  own  than  German  to  English,  as  unintelligible  jargons*, 
which  prevented  Cajsar,  while  inventing  grammatical  terms 
for  his  own  language,  from  seeing  that  the  grammar  of  the 
conquered  Gauls  was  the  same  as  that  of  their  Koman  con¬ 
querors.  But  manifestly  our  labour  will  be  wasted,  if  we 
begin  to  frame  theories,  before  we  have  traced  back  these  ter¬ 
minations,  he  loves,  he  loved,  to  the  oldest  form  under  which 
they  appear  in  English.  The  grammar  of  our  language  has 
been  modified  by  the  laws  which  regulate  the  growth  of  all  lan¬ 
guage  ;  and  the  mere  knowledge  of  our  own  English  w’ill  not 
enable  us  to  understand  the  English  of  our  forefathers  some 
centuries  ago.  Through  every  period  therefore  of  the  language 
we  must  trace  these  terminations  to  Anglo-Saxon :  but  this 
very  name  shows  that  our  task  cannot  end  here.  We  must 
pass  on  to  the  Saxon  of  the  Continent,  and  compare  that 
with  every  other  Low  German  dialect,  and  these  with  all  other 
German  dialects  until  finally  we  arrive  at  the  Gothic  of  Bishop 
Ulfilas. 


*  The  want  of  historical  evidence  had  led  Mr.  Grote  (‘  History 
*  of  Greece,’  vol.  ii.  p.  354.)  and  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis  (‘  Credibility  of 
‘  Early  Roman  History,*  vol.  i.  p.  269.),  to  give  up  as  hopeless 
the  task  of  determining  the  precise  affinity  of  Greeks  and  Romans 
with  the  earlier  races  which  they  may  have  dispossessed.  Tho 
evidence  of  language  deals  still  more  roughly  with  the  intricate  and 
shifting  theories  of  Niebuhr.  In  an  excellent  note  on  the  affinity 
of  the  Hellenic  with  the  prehistoric  races.  Professor  Muller  concludes, 
that  ‘  it  is  lost  labour  to  try  to  extract  anything  positive  from  the 
‘  statements  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  race  and  language 
‘  of  their  barbarian  neighbours.’  (P.  116.) 
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Here,  then,  we  have  a  group  of  languages,  between  all  of 
which  we  can  trace  a  certain  connexion.  We  can  identify  the 
Anglo-Saxon  of  our  own  country  with  the  old  Saxon  of  Northern 
Germany.  We  can  see  that  these  again  are  related  to  the 
other  forms  of  German  speech  both  high  and  low*,  and  all  these 
again  with  the  Gothic  of  the  fourth  century.  But  can  we  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  of  this  connexion  ?  Is  the  Gothic  the  * 
parent  of  this  whole  group,  or  do  tliey  all  point  to  some  com¬ 
mon  but  more  remote  source  ?  Are  there  any  other  languages 
besides  these  which  belong  to  the  same  branch?  or  are  there 
any  others  which  with  them  make  up  a  larger  class  of  lan¬ 
guages?  And  if  there  are  such,  what  place  does  this  class 
occupy  in  the  vast  ocean  of  human  speech?  Is  it  in  its  turn 
only  the  member  of  a  wider  family,  which  may  have  its  own 
relation  to  other  families?  or  are  the  many  forms  of  human 
utterance  like  floating  islands  driven  by  chance  over  a  trackless 
sea?  These  are  questions  which  our  retrospective  search  will 
not  yet  enable  us  to  answ’er.  AVe  are  still  in  the  empirical 
stage  of  the  science,  although  on  the  right  road  towards  a  true 
classification.  Like  the  botanist,  we  must  make  a  larger  col¬ 
lection  of  herbs  before  we  can  venture  on  definite  distinctions  ; 
and  the  means  for  such  further  observation  are  furnished  by  the 
Romance  languages  of  Europe.  To  a  certain  extent,  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  French  tell  their  owm  tale  and  proclaim  their  close 
affinity  to  Latin  ;  but  in  what  relation  do  tlicy,  with  all  tlieir 
dialects  past  as  well  as  present,  stand  to  each  other  and  to  the 
language  wdiich  looks  as  though  it  were  their  common  parent  ? 
Are  French  and  Italian  sprung  directly  from  Latin,  or  must 
we  set  up  Provencal  as  the  real  mother  of  the  modern  Romance 
tongues?  Yet,  further,  is  Latin,  in  strictness  of  speech,  the  one 
source  of  all  ?  and  has  the  group  to  which  they  all  belong,  any 
relation  to  the  language  of  Englishmen  and  Germans  ? 

The  barriers,  which  the  old  distinctions  of  the  Hellenic  race 
had  set  up,  were  thrown  down  by  the  one  religion  which  claims 
a  legitimate  empire  over  every  child  of  man.  The  practical  needs 
of  its  teachers  imposed  on  them  the  task  of  learning  the  tongue 
of  all  witli  whom  they  came  into  contact ;  but  other  theories 
were  broached,  which  for  centuries  hindered  all  advance  to¬ 
wards  a  real  knowledge  of  language.  All  dialects,  except  one 
or  two,  were  no  longer  to  be  stigmatised  as  barbarous ;  but  it 
was  assumed  that  all  langunges  were  sprung  from  Hebrew,  and 
that  to  that  source  all  might  be  traced  back.  On  the  attempt 
to  solve  this  hopeless  problem  the  toil  of  ages  was  spent,  but, 
as  Professor  Muller  remarks,  not  altogether  wasted.  Men 
laboured  to  prove  a  mere  assumption ;  but  they  were  slowly 
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gathering  evidence  Avhlch  was  destined  to  overthrow  that  as¬ 
sumption  and  open  the  way  for  strictly  inductive  researches. 
If  every  additional  fact  collected  increased  the  difficulty  of  the 
self-imposed  task,  the  inference  must  be  that  they  were  work¬ 
ing  in  a  wrong  direction.  The  keen  discernment  of  Leibnitz 
saw  clearly  that,  if  anything  was  to  be  done  to  good  purpose  in 
the  classification  of  languages,  it  must  be  by  a  diligent  accu¬ 
mulation  of  facts  and  by  the  utmost  care  in  arguing  from  the 
known  to  the  unknown.  After  him  the  Spanish  Jesuit  Hervas 
saw  not  less  clearly  that  languages  must  be  classified  not  by 
similarity  of  words  but  wholly  by  their  grammatical  construc¬ 
tion  ;  and  he  perceived  the  resemblance  between  Greek  and 
Sanskrit  forms  so  far  at  least  as  to  identify  the  Greek  deos  with 
the  Sanskrit  Deva,  and  et/it  with  the  Sanskrit  asmi.  But 
as  yet,  no  one  had  advanced  beyond  a  geographical  classifi¬ 
cation,  and  there  was  danger  that  an  endless  catalogue  of 
names  might  lose  its  interest,  unless  a  system  based  on  essential 
characteristics  could  be  substituted  for  one  of  accidental  dis¬ 
tinctions. 

Such  a  classification  was  rendered  not  only  possible  but 
inevitable  by  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit.  We  can  do  little 
more  than  refer  to  the  admirable  sketch  which  Professor 
Muller  has  given  of  the  history  of  this  language,  the  knowledge 
of  which  was  first  imparted  to  European  scholars  during  the 
last  century.  This  sacred  language  of  the  Hindus,  which  is 
admitted  by  all  to  have  been  the  language  of  the  Brahmans  in 
the  days  of  the  Macedonian  Alexander,  and  which  Professor 
Muller  proves  to  have  been  spoken  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus 
in  the  days  of  Solomon,  carries  us  back  by  the  internal  evi¬ 
dence  of  its  literature  to  a  far  more  distant  time.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  the  eras  assigned  by  Professor  Muller  to  the 
several  portions  of  the  Vedas,  ascending  up  to  1200  B.C.,  are 
rather  short  of  than  beyond  the  truth.*  But  the  question  of 
its  age  (although  it  may  be  looked  upon  as  set  at  rest)  is  of 
very  secondary  interest  compared  with  the  light  which  it  throws 
on  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  through  these  on  every  other 
form  of  speech.  With  the  discovery  of  Sanskrit  the  problem 
of  language  assumed  a  totally  different  shape.  It  had  been 
seen  that  Greek  and  Latin,  English  and  German,  French  and 
Italian,  were  severally  connected  with  each  other ;  but  when 
Sanskrit  revealed  a  system  of  grammar  substantially  identical 
with  the  Greek,  when  in  declension  and  conjugation  the  same 
laws  were  seen  at  work  in  both,  when  it  showed  the  same 
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numerals,  articles,  and  pronouns,  it  became  clear  either  that 
Sanskrit  was  the  parent  of  Greek,  or  that  it  pointed  to  a  com¬ 
mon  origin  of  both.  The  work  of  classification  was  in  fact 
accomplished.  The  language  of  the  Vedas  had  finally  deter¬ 
mined  the  fact  that  the  relation  of  languages  was  to  be  mea¬ 
sured  by  the  similarity  of  grammatical  forms,  and  that  this 
resemblance  must  be  traced  by  the  laws  of  phonetic  change. 
Every  language,  therefore,  whose  structure  accorded  with  that 
of  Sanskrit,  was  either  sprung  from  it  or  was  a  member  of  that 
wide  family  to  which  Sanskrit  itself  belonged ;  and  with  a  mar¬ 
vellous  rapidity  almost  every  language  in  Europe  hastened  to 
claim  its  place  in  this  great  family,  which  embraced,  perhaps, 
other  Asiatic  languages  besides  the  one  which  had  held  up 
its  torch  to  light  the  way.  The  relative  age  of  each  must  be 
determined  wholly  by  internal  evidence.  The  presence  of  a 
single  more  perfect  grammatical  form  furnished  indubitable 
proof  that  the  language  in  which  it  was  found  could  not  be  the 
offspring  of  any  other  in  which  the  same  form  existed  in  a  less 
perfect  state.  At  once  the  high  and  low  German  branches 
with  the  Scandinavian  filled  up  the  class  of  Teutonic  languages, 
while  the  speech  of  Greece  and  Rome  ceased  to  claim  more 
than  a  co-ordinate  rank  with  the  Illyric,  Celtic  and  Windic, 
which  they  once  despised  as  the  rude  babblings  of  savages. 
All  these,  with  their  many  subdivisions,  were  to  be  ranged 
(along  with  the  languages  of  the  Vedas  and  the  Zend-Avesta) 
with  those  of  Persia  and  Armenia,  of  Bokhara  and  Afghanistan. 

The  veil  was  in  some  measure  raised  which  had  hitherto  con¬ 
cealed  the  mechanism  of  all  grammatical  forms;  but  without 
advancing  to  such  minute  analysis  it  became  comparatively  an 
easy  task  to  determine  the  relative  age  as  well  as  the  positive 
connexion  of  many  languages  belonging  to  the  larger  classes  of 
this  great  family.  The  theory  of  Kaynouard,  that  Proven9al 
alone  was  the  (laughter  of  the  ancient  Latin  and  in  its  turn 
the  parent  of  French  and  Italian,  Spanish  and  Portuguese, 
was  upset  by  the  fact  that  the  Frcjich  had  retained  some  older 
forms  of  primary  words  than  the  Proven9al.  It  would  have 
been,  in  Professor  Muller’s  words,  ‘  a  grammatical  miracle,’  if 
the  crippled  Provencal  forms,  sew,  etz,  son,  had  been  changed 
back  into  the  French  sommes,  etes,  sont,  the  more  immediate 
representatives  of  the  Latin  sumus,  estis,  sunt.  The  same  verb 
proves  that  neither  Greek  nor  Latin,  nor  the  speech  of  Teutonic 
Christendom,  can  be  sprung  from  Sanskrit  The  latter  may, 
indeed,  be  an  elder  sister ;  but  while  w'e  cannot  deny  the 
identity  of  the  Sanskrit  dsmi  with  the  Greek  ii/u,  the  Latin 
sum,  the  Lithuanian  esnti  and  the  linglish  am,  it  is  equally 
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certain  that  the  Latin  estis  and  the  Greek  eo-te  are  older  than  the 
Sanskrit  'stha,  while  the  Lithuanian  esmi  is  more  ancient  than 
the  Greek  elfiX  or  the  Latin  sum.  It  is  also  certain  from  the 
same  evidence  that  the  Latin  never  passed  through  the  Greek ; 
the  Latin  su;;^ could  never  have  been  developed  from  the  Greek 
slai  (or  even  svrC).  And  as  it  was  evident  that  the  Romance  lan¬ 
guages  were  not  sprung  from  the  Latin,  but  that  with  the  Latin 
they  owed  their  origin  to  one  common  language  of  Italian  shep¬ 
herds  before  the  existence  of  the  Eternal  City,  so  a  comparison 
of  the  several  high  and  low  German  dialects  made  it  clear  that 
there  never  was  one  common  Teutonic  language.  The  Gothic 
of  Ulfilas  may  be  the  oldest  form  under  which  that  speech  is 
known  to  us ;  but  it  has  no  more  claim  to  the  parentage  of  the 
other  forms  than  Sanskrit  to  that  of  Greek  or  Greek  to  that  of 
Latin.  Still  all  of  them  together  point  to  the  common  language 
of  some  earlier  age,  when  the  ancestors  of  Greek  and  Roman, 
Teuton,  Celt,  and  Scandinavian  dwelt  in  the  same  home.  The 
existence  of  that  earlier  language  is  as  imquestiontible  as  that 
Sanskrit  is  not  that  language  ;  and,  from  the  internal  evidence 
of  tliese  forms  of  speech,  it  is  possible  not  only  to  determine  the 
order  in  which  the  several  branches  separated  from  the  parent 
stream,  but  to  describe  in  some  measure  the  condition  of  these 
our  common  ancestors  while  yet  their  family  was  undivided. 

This  great  tribe  of  languages  lacked  a  name,  until  the 
poetical  instinct  of  Frederic  Schlegel  classed  them  all  together, 
under  the  title  of  Indo-Germanlc.  The  title  showed  clearly 
over  how  vast  a  space  this  family  was  extended,  but  it  failed 
in  comprehensiveness.  The  name  of  Aryan,  which  it  has 
now  received,  is  not  only  more  fit  as  expressing  the  mind  of 
the  ancient  people  whose  speech  we  have  inherited,  but  as  an 
example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  same  name  may  .run 
through  a  long  series  of  languages  and  dialects.  From  the 
sense  of  ploughing  or  tilling  the  w’ord  passed,  long  before  the 
dawn  of  the  earliest  history,  into  a  title  of  high  honour.  The 
root  is  found  in  the  Greek  epa  and  apovv,  the  Latin  arare, 
in  the  participial  forms  erde  and  earth,  and  in  earing  as  distinct 
from  harvest ;  but  the  force  of  the  root  had  probably  been  lost 
before,  as  in  the  Vedic  literature,  Arya  and  Sudra  became  an 
exhaustive  division  of  all  mankind.  With  the  Persian  distinc¬ 
tion  of  Iran  and  Aniran  we  are  more  familiar;  but  the  same 
dichotomy  is  also  found  in  tlie  Zend-Avesta  and  in  the  'Avapiaxat 
of  Strabo,  who  speaks  of  Bactria  as  the  ornament  of  the 
whole  region  of  Ariana.  It  is  the  boast  of  Darius,  in  the 
inscriptions  of  Behistun,  that  he  is  Arya  Chitra,  of  Aryan 
descent ;  and  the  significance  of  the  title  is  still  further  shown 
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by  such  names  as  Ariararones,  Ariomardus,  &c.  Professor  . 
jMiiller  has  traced  out  the  name  through  the  countries  washed 
by  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  and  through  Thrace  under  its 
old  designation  of  Aria.  Although  speaking  with  less  certainty, 
he  is  inclined  to  recognise  the  word  in  the  names  of  Armenia, 
Albania  and  Ireland,  and  of  the  Arians  of  Eastern  Germany 
on  tlie  Vistula. 

Tliis  classification,  if  other  reasons  were  wanting,  has  swept 
away  all  the  theories  whicli  treated  of  language  as  the  result  of 
conscious  agreement,  and  which  discerned  that  agreement  in  the 
formal,  as  distinguished  from  the  radical  elements  of  speech. 
It  was  no  longer  possible  to  speak  of  the  inflexional  termi¬ 
nations  of  nouns  and  verbs  as  arbitrary  additions  wliich 
originally  had  no  meaning,  when  we  find  tliese  terminations 
existing  in  earlier  forms  of  language  as  separate  words,  .and 
discover  the  working  of  similar  combinations  in  more  recent 
dialects.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  doubt  that  m  and  s  in 
the  English  am  and  is  are  the  fragments  of  appended  pronouns, 
when  in  Lithuanian  or  Greek  or  Sanskrit  we  find  a  nearer 
approach  to  a  distinctive  pronominal  form.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  the  French  il  aime  represents  the  Latin  amat,  when  we 
find  the  t  coming  out  in  such  forms  as  aime-t-il;  or  refuse  to 
see  in  the  French  future,  a  proof  that  words,  originally  sepa¬ 
rate,  may  be  blended  together.  If  there  were  any  doubt  that 
it  was  formed  by  adding  to  the  infinitive  of  the  verb  the  pre¬ 
sent  of  the  auxiliary  avoir,  it  would  be  set  at  rest  by  the  Pro¬ 
vencal  form  which  gives  us  dir  vos  ai,  dir  vos  em,  &c.,  in  its 
genuine  and  uncompounded  state.  It  was  no  new  process. 
The  Latin  future  amabo  was  as  much  made  up  of  the  auxiliary 
bhu,  to  be,  and  the  Greek  Tinr-a-ui  (Tvyfrto)  of  the  auxiliary  as, 
to  be.  And  thus  we  are  enabled  to  determine  what  is  the  s  of 
the  English  present  loves,  or  the  d  of  the  preterite  loved,  and  to 
show  their  essential  ditference.  The  s  of  the  present  is  the 
pronoun,  worn  down  by  the  same  phonetic  decay  which  has 
left  nothing  more  than  d  from  the  past  tense  of  the  verb,  to 
do :  whether  under  the  forms  s,  t  or  th  {gives,  giveth),  it  re-ap- 
pears  in  the  Latin  dat,  the  Greek  hiBeoai,  the  S.anskrit  dadnti, 
while  the  verbal  origin  of  the  d  in  the  preterite  is  proved  by 
comparing  the  English  form  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the 
Gothic.  The  latter  has  a  verb  nasjan,  to  nourish,  with  a 
preterite  nas-i-da  which  in  the  plural  gives  the  full  form  nas- 
i-deduni,  reduced  in  Anglo-Saxon  to  ner- e-don,  which  in  its 
turn  would  in  English  dwindle  down  to  ne-red,  as  lujidedum  has 
dwindled  down  to  loved.  In  this  way  there  is  scarcely  a  single 
form  or  anomalv  in  the  Arvan  language  which  has  not  been 
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fully  explained.  If  any  still  remain  to  be  accounted  for  *,  it  is 
a  sufficient  answer  to  say  that  the  work  of  analysis  is  not  yet 
complete,  while  the  astonishing  results  achieved  by  the  labours 
of  little  more  than  half  a  century  leave  no  room  to  doubt  the 
successful  solution  of  every  question  which  may  still  perplex 
the  student  of  language. 

To  this  process  of  dissection  the  radical  components  of  words 
refuse  to  yield ;  and  these  elements,  which  we  cannot  decom- 
j)08e,  are  found  to  be  of  two  kinds, — roots  predicative  and  roots 
demonstrative  (the  latter  being  sometimes  entitled  pronominal 
or  local).  A  few  of  the  latter  may,  perhaps,  he  traced  back  to 
predicative  forms,  but  a  small  number  wdll  yet  remain  which 
resist  every  attempt  at  analysis, — which  predicate  nothing,  but 
serve  simply  to  point  out  the  object  to  which  the  j)redicative 
root  is  applied.  In  three  ways  only  can  these  two  kinds  of 
roots  be  employed,  and  these  methods  characterise  severally 
the  great  families  of  human  speech.  It  is  in  these  roots  that 
we  find  the  hidden  source  of  the  wealth  of  language  ;  it  is  here 
that  we  must  determine  the  great  questions  of  its  nature  and 
its  origin.  By  examining  them  we  discern  not  merely  the 
unbounded  fertility  of  language,  but  the  fallacy  of  the  theory 
which  asserts  the  growth  of  grammatical  terminations  from 
suffixes  without  any  original  meaning.  Such  words  as  land¬ 
scape  in  English  and  Gesellschaft  in  German  at  once  prove 
that  the  very  reverse  is  the  truth.  These  terminations  are 
in  themselves  predicative  roots,  of  which  the  demonstrative 
suffix  has  been  lost  in  the  English  and  barely  survives  in  the 
final  consonant  of  the  German.  It  is  the  same  with  the  com¬ 
parison  of  Greek  adjectives,  where  the  termination  -repos,  as  in 
ao^xarspos,  is  no  pronominal  ending,  but  the  predicative  root  tar, 
to  go  beyond,  which  w’e  find  in  the  Latin  trans  and  the  French 

*  Among  these  unexplained  forms  Professor  ^liiller  (p.  376.) 
seems  to  reckon  the  Greek  augment,  which  Bopp  (‘  Comparative 
‘  Grammar,’  p.  761.)  regards  as  originally  the  same  as  the  a  priva¬ 
tive,  and  which  in  his  belief  expresses  therefore  simply  a  negation  of 
the  present.  In  proof  of  this  he  cites  many  words  in  Sanskrit,  in 
which  tlie  stress  lies  not  on  the  negative  but  on  the  word  to  which 
it  is  prefixed :  e.  g.  ultamas,  highest ;  anuttamas,  not  the  highest, 
i.  c.  removed  beyond  the  degrees  of  comparison,  incomparable;  eka, 
one ;  aneka  (not  equivalent  to  ovct'tt,  but  to  ‘  not  one,'  i.  e.)  many. 
There  is  nothing  here  which  militates  against  the  substantive  origin 
of  all  words,  while  the  augment  would  certainly  in  such  case  be  no 
‘  arbitrary  addition  of  a  consonant  or  vowel,  used  as  it  were  alge- 
‘  braically,  or  by  mutual  agreement,  to  distinguish  a  past  from  a 
‘  present  tense.’ 
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tres  used  as  a  prefix  to  mark  the  superlative  decree.  Still, 

whether  visible  or  not,  both  these  elements  are  absolutely  ne¬ 
cessary  for  all  purposes  of  predication ;  and  a  long  process  of 
attention  was  needed  to  reduce  any  of  them  to  the  condition  of 
a  mere  unmeaning  suffix.  But  although  in  the  Aryan  family 
of  language  no  predicative  root  could  by  itself  convey  a  moaning 
or  form  a  w’ord,  their  wonderful  power  of  expansion  is  even 
increased  by  the  amalgamation  which  deprived  them  of  their 
distinctive  form  ;  and  this  fact  of  itself  suffices  to  overthrow  the 
theories  which  ascribe  to  all  language  cither  an  interjectional 
or  an  onomatopoetic  origin.  The  root  or,  which  we  have  al¬ 
ready  traced  in  some  of  its  earlier  derivatives,  is  not  limited  to  . 
the  idea  of  tillage  or  bounded  by  any  necessary  connexion  with 
the  earth.  Every  word  which  is  not  a  mere  imitation  of  some 
natural  sound,  must  necessarily  be  applicable  to  every  object 
Avhich  presents  any  analogy  to  the  original  idea  of  the  root. 
The  first  boat  that  sailed  upon  the  sea  suggested  a  comparison 
with  the  furrowing  of  the  plough;  and  the  Sanskrit  aritram,  in 
the  sense  of  an  oar,  shows  how  soon  the  term  was  extended 
to  the  sea,  which,  in  the  words  of  Shakspeare,  ‘  men  car  and 
‘  wound  witli  keels.’  But  from  the  idea  of  tillage  the  word 
was  also  extended  to  the  expression  of  labour  in  general,  and 
then  to  the  results  of  labour,  earnings,  and  wealth.  This  is 
seen  in  the  Old  Norse  erjp&i,  the  Gothic  arbai^s,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  earfodh  or  earfedhe,  and  the  modern  German  arbeit. 
Still  more  delicate  shades  of  meaning  are  discerned  on  a  com¬ 
parison  of  the  Greek  ep^ov  with  {aypos)  apyos,  dpyrjaTtjs,  dypios 
and  the  Latin  agrestis,  in  which  the  ideas  of  swiftness,  slow¬ 
ness,  brilliancy,  rudeness,  &c.  are  •  evolved  from  the  original 
idea  of  ploughing*,  until  in  the  Latin  ars  and  the  English  art  it 
embraces  the  highest  inspirations  of  the  musician,  the  painter, 
and  the  poet.  Still  more  varied  are  the  changes  through  which 
Professor  Muller  has  traced  the  root  spac,  to  see  or  look,  the 
Sanskrit  pas  (or  spas,  for  the  latter  is  found  in  spasa,  old  high 
German  Spehon,  the  English  fpg).  Like  many  others,  this 
root  in  Greek  is  transposed,  and  becomes  okett  in  aKimopai, 
aKonrio},  EiriaKOTros.  In  Latin  it  gives  birth  to  a  large  family  of 
words,  chiefly  by  combination  with  prepositions,  which  give  us 
in  English  such  words  as  circumspection  and  inspection,  aspect, 
prospect,  and  conspicuous.  From  respicio  we  have  respect  and 
respectable,  anything  which  calls  our  attention  back,  while  com¬ 
mon  things  are  passed  by  unnoticed.  From  the  Latin  speculum 
again  comes  our  speculate,  the  Italian  specchio,  and  the  German 

*  Gladstone,  *  Homer  and  the  Homeric  Age,’  vol.  i.  p.  384. 
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Eulen-spiegel  or  owl-glass,  whence  the  word  espiegle  has  na¬ 
turalised  itself  in  French,  which  from  the  German  Spehon  has  also 
obtained  epier,  espion,  and  espionage.  The  Latin  species  introduced 
into  the  word  the  philosophical  distinction  between  classes  and 
the  genera  comprehending  them,  which  Aristotle  had  expressed 
by  the  term  ElSof  as  opposed  to  '^svos.  The  etymological  meaning 
of  the  word,  as  signifying  a  classification  irrespective  of  generic 
affinity,  was  lost,  and  the  idea  of  restriction  substituted,  until 
the  force  of  the  root  is  no  longer  discernible  in  a  special  train 
or  a  special  messenger.  This  restricted  meaning  produced  also 
the  Italian  spezieria,  where  the  chemist  sold  drugs  not  of  the 
common  kind,  and  from  which  have  sprung  the  French  cpicier, 
and  the  English  spice  and  spicy. 

These  roots  Professor  Muller,  advancing  on  Bopp’s  simpler 
division  into  roots  ending  with  a  vowel  and  roots  ending  with 
a  consonant,  classifies  as  primitive,  secondary,  and  tertiary ;  the 
first  having  simply  a  vowel  (as  i,  to  go),  or  a  vowel  and  con¬ 
sonant  (as  ad,  to  eat,  da,  to  give);  the  secondary  comprising 
those  which  have  a  vowel  between  two  consonants,  while  all 
those  which  have  two  or  more  consonants  coming  together 
fall  under  the  third  class.  The  possible  combinations  of  these 
letters  would  give  more  than  14,000  such  predicative  roots  as 
ar  and  spac.  Sanskrit  grammarians  have  reckoned  the  number 
actually  in  use  as  1700.  Probably  not  more  than  one  third  of 
that  number  are  practically  needed ;  and  if  of  even  500  roots 
each  had  50  derivatives,  we  should  have  a  list  of  25,000 
words.  The  language  of  English  peasants  does  not  perhaps 
exceed  500,  and  is  sometimes  carried  on  with  300  words.  The 
needs  even  of  Shakspeare  were  supplied  by  15,000,  while  Milton 
was  content  with  little  more,  and  the  translators  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament  with  less  than  half  that  number  of  words.  But  these 
roots  show  not  only  the  lavish  abundance  of  the  resources  at  the 
disposal  of  language,  and  the  economy  which  it  had  to  exercise 
in  the  rejection  of  a  vast  number  of  possible  formations.  They 
introduce  us  to  a  new  method  of  classifying  languages.  Hitherto 
we  have  confined  ourselves  to  those  dialects  and  branches  of 
language,  between  which  we  may  trace  a  direct  genealogical 
connexion,  and  of  which  the  relative  age  may  be  determined  by 
the  character  of  their  grammatical  forms.  But  similarity  of 
declension  and  conjugation  proves  something  more  than  the 
mere  connexion  of  languages.  It  shows  that,  how’ever  vast 
may  be  the  family  and  however  numerous  its  subdivisions  of 
dialect,  yet  the  separation  of  each  from  the  parent  stock  did  not 
take  place  until  its  grammatical  system  had  been  fully  com¬ 
pleted.  But  it  is  obvious  that  the  stream  might  be  parted  into 
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different  channels  before  the  system  of  grammar  was  thus  de¬ 
veloped  ;  and  even  in  languages  between  which  tliere  exists  a 
manifest  genealogical  connexion,  the  natural  abundance  of  sy- 
nonymes,  even  of  primary  words,  and  the  wide  choice  of  means 
for  the  construction  of  new  grammatical  forms,  has  produced 
a  variety  of  Inflexions  which  it  is  sometimes  almost  impossible 
to  trace  to  their  real  source.  The  necessity  of  distinction  led 
the  Romance  languages  to  adopt  for  the  expression  of  brother 
and  shepherd  the  words  hermano  and  berger,  in  place  of  the 
luaXn\  J rater  and  pastor  which  had  acquired  a  peculiar  eccle¬ 
siastical  meaning.  In  its  future  the  French  might  have  adopted 
the  compound  dirvais  (vado  dicere)  in  place  of  the  combination 
with  the  verb  aroir ;  and  the  terminations  would  in  that  case 
have  been  utterly  different.  The  English  second  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  German  ziceite:  the  Latin  imperfect  cantnbam  is 
formed  by  a  totally  different  process  from  that  which  produced 
the  Greek  stvtttop.  In  these  two  last-named  languages  a  long 
list  might  be  formed,  in  w’hich  the  primary  relations  of  life  and 
the  commonest  objects  have  been  expressed  by  different  words. 
When  to  this  we  add  that  languages,  separated  before  the 
completion  of  their  grammatical  system,  are  not  tied  down  by 
the  necessities  of  others  whose  subsequent  history  must  be  one 
rather  of  decay  than  of  growth, — when  we  remember  that  in 
the  former  new  pronominal  terminations  could  be  substituted 
with  unbounded  ease  for  those  which  the  process  of  phonetic 
corruption  had  rendered  obscure  or  unintelligible, — and  that 
for  most,  if  not  all,  predicative  roots  such  languages  would 
count  their  synonymes  by  hundreds  rather  than  by  tens,  we 
shall  at  once  understand  how  languages,  really  springing  from 
a  common  stem,  should  bear  little  or  perhaps  even  no  resem¬ 
blance  to  each  other.  Under  such  conditions  the  marvel  is, 
not  that  so  much  has  been  lost  or  changed,  but  that  anything 
has  been  preserved ;  and  any  assumption  of  their  original  di¬ 
versity  on  account  of  their  present  divergence  becomes  ob¬ 
viously  unwarrantable.  When  the  classification  of  the  Aryan 
and  Politic  families  of  langujige  gave  rise  to  the  hasty  gene¬ 
ralisation  that  they  could  never  have  sprung  from  the  same 
source  with  the  infinite  varieties  of  Turanian  speech,  it  was 
forgotten  that  the  problem  needed  for  its  solution  no  evidence 
drawn  from  present  resemblance ;  and  that  inference,  as  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muller  rightly  insists,  was  ‘  nothing  but  a  kind  of  scien- 
‘tific  dogmatism  which,  more  than  anything  else,  has  im- 
*  peded  the  free  progress  of  independent  research.’  Still  such 
resemblauces  have  been  detected  in  the  course  of  jtatient 
analysis.  The  obstinate  vitality  of  pronouns  and  numerals,  as 
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well  as  of  some  predicative  roots,  has  pointed  out  a  connexion 
not  merely  between  the  Aryan  and  Semitic,  but  between  these 
and  the  agglutinative  dialects  of  the  Turanian  family. 

In  the  latter  the  principle  of  genealogical  classification  fails ; 
but  the  distinction  of  the  pronominal  and  predicative  roots 
supplies  us  with  another  which  is  absolutely  exhaustive.  They 
may  be  either  so  combined  (1.)  as  to  preserve  the  distinct  ex¬ 
istence  of  both,  and  so  to  exclude  all  phonetic  corruption,  or 
(2.)  so  that  the  predicative  root  may  remain  intact,  or  (3.)  in 
such  a  way  that  both  the  roots  may  be  modified  by  phonetic 
changes.  The  Chinese  alone  belongs  to  the  first  or  Kadical 
stage,  and  is  of  necessity,  therefore,  a  monosyllabic  language. 
Every  root  is  here  a  word,  and  has  its  own  proper  force,  al¬ 
though  the  faint  signs  of  incipient  attrition  are  in  some  instances 
becoming  visible.  To  the  second  or  Terminational  stage  belong 
the  agglutinative  or  Turanian  dialects,  while  under  the  third  or 
Inflectional  stage  are  comprised  the  written  or  literary  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  families.  Under  no  other 
conditions  could  any  languages  afford  to  abandon  both  classes 
of  roots  to  the  influences  of  phonetic  decay.  The  Chinese 
cannot  part  with  its  direct  consciousness  of  the  separate  force 
of  every  syllable  ;  and  the  use  of  demonstrative  roots  is  in  great 
measure  dispensed  with  by  a  stereotyped  collocation  of  words 
which  admits  of  no  deviation.  The  sign  of  the  instrumental 
case,  y  as  in  y-cung,  may  without  change  be  used  as  a  verb : 
ngo-gin  means  ‘  a  bad  man  ’ ;  gin-ngo  ‘  the  man  is  bad.’  In  uo~li 
(domi,  at  home),  the  affix  li  is  a  word  which  means  the  inside, 
but  it  is  one  of  the  instances  in  which  the  consciousness  of  the 
root  is  being  gradually  worn  away.  In  the  Turanian  languages 
the  terminations  may  undergo  phonetic  decay,  but  they  are 
still  felt  to  be  modificatory  syllables,  which  must  not  interfere 
with  the  integrity  of  the  predicative  root.  This  integrity  is 
indispensable  in  languages  which  form  the  speech  of  widely- 
scattered  nomadic  tribes.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  every 
word  should  exhibit  its  anatomy  to  the  members  of  roving 
hordes  who  may  have  but  scanty'  communication  with  each 
other,  and  among  whom  there  can  be  no  national  literary  dia¬ 
lect,  arresting  the  growth  of  language  and  imparting  a  per¬ 
manent  meaning  to  words  of  which  the  elements  have  lost  their 
own  distinctive  features.  Such  a  word  as  the  French  age  for 
tdage  (ataticum,  atas,  (Bvita.t,  avum,  amv,  Sanskrit  ay-us),  — 
such  a  conjugation  as  the  Hindustani  hain,  ho,  hain ;  or,  still 
more,  the  solitary  English  have  for  hahemus,  habetis,  habent 
would  be  useless  for  the  purposes  of  nomadic  speech,  which, 
while  it  insists  on  an  intact  predicative  root,  will  rapidly  invent 
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new  pronominal  terminations  in  place  of  those  which  may  have 
lost  their  meaninjr.  Still,  all  the  Turanian  dialects  stand  by 
no  means  on  the  same  level.  That  of  the  Finns  has  produced  the 
epic  poem  of  *  Wainainoinen  ’  and  a  large  store  of  national  songs, 
which  have  had  their  natural  result  in  arresting  the  growth  of 
the  language  and  in  a  modiBcation  of  grammatical  forms,  wMiich 
seems  almost  to  carry  it  out  of  the  second  or  agglutinative 
stage.  The  dialects  of  the  Turkic  and  other  tribes,  which 
have  achieved  a  political  organisation,  exhibit  in  various  degrees 
the  working  of  the  same  principles.  Their  grammar  has  become 
more  £xed,  and  terminations  have  been  retained  after  their 
force  has  been  weakened,  while  it  has  lost  nothing  of  that  trans¬ 
parent  clearness  which  marks  the  grammar  of  agglutinative 
languages.  The  Turkish  has  received  vast  importations  of 
Persian  and  Arabic  words ;  but  it  has  worked  out,  with  a  minute¬ 
ness  which  we  with  our  Aryan  speech  can  hardly  realise,  the 
rich  mine  of  Turanian  conjugation.  Professor  Muller  has  given 
the  thirty-four  forms  which  intervene  between  sev-mck,  ‘  to  love,’ 
and  sev-ish-dir-il-me-mek,  ‘not  to  be  brought  to  love  one  another,’ 
a  form  which  would  seem  created  expressly  to  signify  the 
relations  existing  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Czar. 

Thus  languages,  the  most  remote,  aiid  showing  no  perceptible 
genealogical  connexion,  fall  readily  into  their  places  under  the 
morphological  classification  wdiich  w’as  rendered  possible  by  the 
previous  reduction  of  all  words  to  demonstrative  and  pre¬ 
dicative  roots,  and  which  in  its  turn  forces  on  us  the  question 
of  the  common  origin  of  all  languages.  This  problem.  Pro¬ 
fessor  Muller  asserts,  is  in  part  material,  partly  formal.  To 
the  latter  (which  alone  relates  to  the  classification  of  langu.ages 
by  their  several  methods  of  employing  the  two  kinds  of  roots) 
belongs  the  inquiry,  whether  it  is  possible  to  reconcile  with 
the  assumption  of  an  original  unity  the  languages  which  are 
based  respectively  on  the  Radical,  the  Terminational,  and  the 
Inflexional  principles.  Professor  MUller  rightly  insists  on  keep¬ 
ing  the  question  clear  of  all  irrelevant  considerations.  He 
asserts  that  ‘  the  science  of  language  and  the  science  of  ethno- 

*  logy  have  both  suffered  most  seriously  from  being  mixed  up 

*  together ;  ’  and  refers  to  the  undoubted  fact  that  ‘  races 
‘  may  change  their  languages,  and  history  supplies  us  with 
‘several  instances  where  one  race  adopted  the  language  of 
‘another.’  He  also  maintains  that  this  problem  ‘has  no  con- 
‘  nexion  with  the  statements  contained  in  the  Old  Testament, 
‘  regarding  the  creation  of  man,  and  the  genealogies  of  the 
‘patriarchs;’  and  adds  that  the  belief  of  the  Jews  in  a  tem¬ 
porary  unity  of  human  speech  is  not  at  variance  with  the  sup- 
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position,  rendered  probable  by  an  examination  of  American 
dialects,  that  new  languages  may  have  arisen  at  later  times. 
But  not  only  may  he  urge  that  ‘  the  genealogies  of  the  Old 
‘  Testament  refer  to  blood  and  not  to  language,’  but  that  no 
theory  of  language  is  involved  in  the  narrative  which  records 
the  building  of  tlic  tower  of  Babel.  We  have  seen  that  the 
tendency  of  language  is  to  an  unbounded  luxuriance,  which  is 
only  repressed  by  the  artificial  checks  of  a  national  or  literary 
dialect.  But  the  narrative  in  the  Book  of  Genesis  does  not 
specify  the  time  during  which  the  whole  earth  was  of  one  lan¬ 
guage  and  of  one  speech.  It  stands  as  an  isolated  statement, 
preceded  and  followed  by  the  genealogies  of  the  sons  of  Noah 
and  their  descendants :  and  the  divergence  of  tongues  is  repre¬ 
sented  as  strictly  the  result  and  not  the  cause  of  their  political 
dispersion.  They  left  off  to  build  the  city,  and  were  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  land ;  and  the  laws  of  grammatical  developement 
issued  at  once  in  the  multiplication  of  local  dialects.  Not  less 
true  is  it  that,  if  we  admit  the  hypothesis  that  language  was 
an  artificial  invention,  then  the  original  diversity  of  languages, 
if  proved,  does  not  render  necessary  a  belief  in  dlflferent  begin¬ 
nings  for  the  human  race ;  but  we  are  less  able  to  follow 
Professor  Muller  when  he  remarks  that  ‘  if  we  look  upon  lan- 
‘  guage  as  natural  to  man,  it  might  have  broken  out  at  dirter- 
‘  ent  times  and  in  dilferent  countries  among  the  scattered 
‘  descendants  of  one  original  pair,’  or  that  it  might  have  been 
the  property  of  one  favoured  race,  and  communicated  to  others 
in  the  progress  of  history,  and  that  so  an  original  unity  of  lan¬ 
guage  may  be  consistent  with  original  diversity  of  races.  It  is 
not  easy  to  see  how  language  can  be  spoken  of  as  natural  to 
man,  unless  we  regard  it  as  the  exercise,  not  of  an  acquired 
habit,  but  of  an  inborn  faculty.  The  particular  form  in  which 
that  speech  may  issue  is  obviously  as  distinct  a  thing  from  the 
firculty  itself  as  is  any  invented  variety  of  motion  from  the 
natural  power  of  walking;  nor  is  it  easy  to  see  how  any  natural 
power  could  remain  in  abeyance.  We  cannot  imagine  the  first 
man,  or  the  first  men,  as  destitute  of  utterance  (if  utterance  is 
indeed  natural  to  man)  any  more  than  we  can  think  of  the  senses 
of  sight  or  smell  as  having  been  developed  after  many  genera¬ 
tions.  Professor  Muller  has  elsewhere  remarked  that  ‘  we  want 
‘  no  explanation  how  birds  learn  to  fly,  created  as  they  are 
‘  with  organs  adapted  to  that  purpose.’  But  if  we  must  suppose 
that  the  first  bird  flew,  we  cannot  avoid  the  conclusion  that  the 
first  man  or  men  had  not  merely  the  faculty  of  speech,  but 
speech  itself.  Our  immediate  concern,  however,  is  with  fact. 
The  evidence  already  obtained  compels  us  to  answer  in  the 
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affirmative  the  question  of  a  possible  unity  of  origin  for  all  the 
known  forms  of  human  utterance.  This  possibility  may  here¬ 
after  be  converted  into  certainty:  but  we  cannot  do  more  than 
express  our  entire  assent  to  every  argument  by  which  Professor 
Muller  establishes  the  former,  as  well  as  to  his  conclusion 
that — 

‘The  problem,  if  properly  viewetl,  bears  the  following  aspect :  *^If 
^'you  wish  to  assert  that  language  had  various  beginnings,  you  must 
“  prove  it  impossible  that  language  could  have  had  a  common  origin.^' 
No  such  impossibility  has  ever  been  established  with  regard  to  a 
common  origin  of  the  Aryan  and  Semitic  dialects  ;  while,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  analysis  of  the  grammatical  forms  in  either  family  has 
removed  many  difhculties,  and  made  it  at  least  intelligible  how,  with 
materials  identical  or  very  similar,  two  individuals,  or  two  families, 
or  two  nations,  could  in  the  course  of  time  have  produced  two  lan¬ 
guages  so  different  in  form  as  Hebrew  and  Sanskrit.’  (P.  320.) 

This  conclusion,  we  believe,  with  him,  is  no  mere  theory. 
There  are  but  three  possible  combinations  of  the  original  ele¬ 
ments  of  language ;  these  combinations  are  represented  by 
actual  families  of  languages ;  and  it  is  absolutely  certain  that 
our  own  Aryan  speech  has  passed  through  the  monosyllabic  and 
agglutinative  stages. 

One  question  alone  remains,  a  question  partly  of  fact,  yet 
leading  directly  to  the  regions  of  theory,  the  third  and  last 
stage  in  the  history  of  all  physical  sciences.  If  the  formal 
varieties  of  language  present  no  valid  argument  against  its 
original  unity,  is  such  a  supposition  rendered  less  probable  by 
an  examination  of  the  material  elements  which  remain  after  our 
powers  of  analysis  have  been  exercised  to  the  utmost?  What 
are  these  roots  in  themselves,  and  how  and  why  should  they 
represent  the  sensations  produced  in  the  human  mind  by  the 
objects  of  the  outward  world  ?  On  this  investigation  Bopp,  in 
the  Preface  to  his  great  work  on  ‘Comparative  Grammar,’  re¬ 
solutely  declined  to  enter*;  and  if  we  still  doubt  whether  the 


*  If  we  accept  Professor  Muller’s  illustration  that  every  thing  on 
being  struck  rings,  we  may  explain  how  certain  sounds  came  to  be 
the  exponents  of  certain  sensations,  and  show  how  the  root  sta  suf¬ 
ficed  to  express  position,  and  i  to  express  motion.  But  we  doubt 
whether  any  answer  can  be  returned  or,  at  least,  has  as  yet  been 
given  to  Bopp’s  question,  why  the  root  sta  should  mean  stand  and 
not  go,  and  i  mean  go  and  not  stand.  This  inversion  may  be  found 
in  language  not  belonging  to  the  same  family  or  class,  and  would 
probably  be  accidental.  The  assertion  of  an  inherent  fitness  in  the 
sound  to  express  the  thing  signified,  would  seem  to  plunge  us  into 
mysteries  scarcely  less  than  those  of  the  Realists. 
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actual  relation  of  articulate  sounds  to  the  objects  exciting  the 
action  of  the  mind  has  been  absolutely  determined,  we  do  not 
the  less  fully  believe  that  all  questions  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
'these  preliminary  words  has  been  finally  set  at  rest.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  do  justice  to  Professor  Muller’s  arguments 
without  giving  them  at  length  in  his  own  words.  He  has  not 
only  overthrown  previous  theories  founded  on  insufficient  evi¬ 
dence,  or  arising  from  a  hasty  generalisation;  but,  in  the  de¬ 
monstration  of  his  own,  he  has  followed  the  strictest  method  of 
induction  as  long  as  this  method  was  j)racticable.  From  history 
we  can  in  this  great  question  learn  nothing.  The  earlier  annals 
of  mankind  can  only  be  gleaned  by  patient  researches  into 
their  language ;  and  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  way  in  which 
it  may  be  supposed  that  the  Deity  taught  men  that  language 
is,  in  Professor  Miiller’a  words,  to  run  into  a  most  dangerous 
anthropomorphism,  or  into  a  realism  which  is  contradicted 
by  the  whole  subsequent  history  of  language.  And  for  the 
solution  of  this  problem,  all  conjectures  as  to  the  probable  ut¬ 
terances  of  infants  if  left  to  themselves,  are  absolutely  worth¬ 
less.  The  experiment  cannot  be  tried  on  a  sufficient  scale ;  and 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  it  is  certain  that,  English  chil¬ 
dren,  if  so  placed,  would  never  develope  the  language  of  English¬ 
men  any  more  than  the  Egyptian  infants  could  have  expressed 
their  wish  for  bread  in  a  form  which  involved  the  knowledge  of 
sowing  and  reaping,  of  grinding  and  baking  corn. 

If,  then,  speech  presents  an  impassable  barrier  between  man 
and  the  brute  creatures,  we  have  simply  to  examine  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  speech  becomes  possible,  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  of  that  distinction.  That  these  conditions 
are  not  physical,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  parrots  have  the 
power  of  uttering  every  sound  which  is  needed  for  the  pur- 
j)ose3  of  human  speech.  Much  has  of  late  been  said  of  the 
decreasing  interval  which  the  progress  of  physical  research  is 
leaving,  not  betw'een  man  and  animals  approaching  nearest  to 
him  in  thought  and  intellect,  but  between  man  and  the  brutes 
which  resemble  him  most  in  bodily  structure.  It  would  seem 
almost  a  prophetic  anticipation  which  led  Bulfon  to  picture  an 
ourang-outang  or  a  gorilla  endued  with  the  speaking  powers  of 
a  parrot,  and  to  add  the  remark  that  with  all  these  lofty  at¬ 
tributes  the  ape  would  still  be  none  the  less  a  brute  (p.  335.). 
It  is  time  that  these  crude  and  hasty  generalisations  should 
cease,  wliich  seek  to  narrow  or  obliterate  the  distinction  between 
man  and  other  animals  on  the  grounds  whether  of  physical 
likeness  or  superiority.  Possibly,  if  we  take  all  his  powers 
together,  we  may  be  justified  in  speaking  of  man  as  the  strongest 
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and  the  most  enduring  of  all  animals ;  but  it  is  better  to  admit 
that  in  many  individual  attributes  he  is  far  surpassed  by  many. 
If  we  are  to  fasten  our  minds  upon  such  comparisons,  the  flight 
of  the  eagle,  the  swiftness  of  the  horse,  the  strength  of  the  lion 
become,  as  Professor  Muller  asserts,  legitimate  objects  of  our 
envy.  The  comparison  must  lie  between  the  mental  faculties 
of  man  and  beast ;  and  here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  common 
ground,  which  is  shared  by  both,  leaves  as  the  peculiar  province 
of  man  that  one  faculty  alone  which  finds  its  expression  in 
speech,  and  of  whose  nature  the  primitive  elements  of  language 
carry  with  them  the  indisputable  evidence.  The  arguments, 
which  seek  to  prove  an  inherent  immortality  in  the  human  soul, 
go  far  towards  inferring  the  same  immortality  for  brutes.  The 
employment  of  terms  without  strict  definition  has  involved  in 
still  further  confusion  a  question  in  itself  sufficiently  per¬ 
plexing.  An  unworthy  fear  has  led  some,  after  Descartes,  to 
look  on  brutes  as  mere  animated  machines.  A  truer,  or  at 
least  a  more  generous  philosophy,  has  led  others,  with  Leibnitz, 
to  attribute  to  them  immortal  souls ;  while  Bishop  Butler  has 
formed  the  same  conclusion  when  maintaining  that  death  must, 
as  for  man,  so  for  other  creatures  also,  be  nothing  more  than  the 
sudden  deposition  of  material  particles  which  are  in  a  constant 
state  of  flux  during  the  whole  of  that  which  we  call  life.*  But 
apart  from  such  speculations,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  our 
outward  senses  differ  in  no  respect  from  those  of  brutes.  Brutes 
have  memory,  and  the  power  of  distinction  and  comparison 
which,  if  we  please,  we  may  dignify  with  the  high-sounding 
phrase  of  syllogistic  reasoning.  Brutes  have  sensations  of  plea¬ 
sure  and  pain,  and  exhibit  the  signs  of  love  and  hatred,  of 
shame  and  pride.  Brutes  have  not  unfrequently  a  strength  of 
will  as  positive  as  our  own.  We  gain  nothing  by  distinctions 
drawn  between  instinct  and  Intellect.  Man  in  his  infancy  is 
guided  by  instinct  as  strictly  as  is  the  spider  in  the  weaving  of 
his  web ;  but  no  mere  instinct  will  account  for  the  deliberate 
determination  with  which  the  spider  proceeds  to  repair  any 
mischief  done  to  its  web,  or  abandons  the  task  when  it  is  felt 
to  be  hopeless.  Not  less  clear  is  it  that  brutes  can  communi¬ 
cate  to  each  other  their  wants  or  their  designs : 

‘  When  a  whale  is  struck  the  whole  shoal,  though  widely  dispersed, 
are  instantly  made  aware  of  the  presence  of  an  enemy  ;  and  when 
the  grave-digger  beetle  finds  the  carcass  of  a  mole,  he  hastens  to 
communicate  his  discovery  to  bis  fellows,  and  soon  returns  with  his 
four  confederates.  It  is  evident  too  that  dogs,  though  they  do  not 
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speak,  possess  the  power  of  understanding  much  that  is  said  to  them, 
their  names,  and  the  calls  of  their  master.’  (P.  341.) 

All  this  they  can  do ;  but  they  cannot  speak,  if  by  speech 
wc  mean  the  utterance  of  articulate  sounds  to  express  sensa¬ 
tions  produced  upon  the  mind.  And  thus  we  are  brought 
back  to  the  question.  What  in  their  own  nature  are  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  language  which  remain  when  the  work  of  analysis  has 
been  pushed  to  the  utmost  ?  What  are  these  roots  ol'  which 
we  can  discover  the  visible  combination  in  Turanian  dialects, 
which  we  trace  through  all  their  modifications  and  under  every 
disguise  in  the  Semitic  and  Aryan  families,  and  which  hap¬ 
pily  the  Chinese  has  preserved  in  all  or  nearly  all  their  ancient 
integrity  ?  In  the  agglutinative  tongues,  as  well  as  in  the  in¬ 
flexional,  no  predicative  root  can  by  itself  be  used  as  a  word. 
AVc  can  trace  the  root  da  through  the  Sanskrit  dadami  and 
danam,  the  Greek  BiBoyfit  and  hiapov,  the  Latin  donum,  &c. ; 
but  by  itself  it  has  no  force.  In  Chinese,  the  root  without 
prefix  or  suffix  may  be  used  as  a  noun,  a  verb,  or  an  adverb, 
its  use  in  each  case  being  determined  simply  by  its  collocation 
with  the  other  words  of  a  sentence.  These  roots  have  been 
regarded  either  as  onomatopoetic  or  interjectional  in  their  origin 
by  two  rival  schools,  to  whose  views  Professor  Muller  has  done 
no  injustice  by  speaking  of  them  as  the  Bow-wow  and  the 
Pooh-pooh  theories.  Such  views  deserve,  indeed,  little  indul¬ 
gence  now ;  but,  hard  as  it  may  be  to  understand  how  such 
theories  could  ever  have  found  any  acceptance,  the  conjectures 
of  a  past  generation,  groping  without  clue  through  the  vast 
labyrinth  of  language,  deserve  the  gentle  handling  which  they 
receive  from  Professor  Muller.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  by 
both  methods,  a  language  of  some  kind  might  have  been  framed, 
but  not  that  of  man,  or  one  which  could  claim  to  be  the  ex¬ 
pression  of  any  faculty  peculiar  to  man. 

‘If  the  constituent  elements  of  human  speech  were  either  mere 
cries,  or  the  mimicking  of  the  cries  of  nature,  it  would  be  ditlicult  to 
understand  why  brutes  should  be  without  language.  Xlierc  is  not 
only  the  parrot,  but  the  mocking-bird,  and  ethers,  which  can  imitate 
most  successfully  both  articulate  and  inarticulate  sounds ;  and  there 
is  hardly  an  animal  without  Uie  faculty  of  uttering  interjections.’^ 
(P.  356.) 

But,  beyond  the  possibility  of  framing  some  kind  of  language 
from  these  materials,  it  is  also  true  that  our  speech  does  contain 
some  words  tvhich  may  be  assigned  to  these  sources.  They 
arc,  however,  much  fewer  in  number  than  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed  ;  and  further  examination  is  constantly  thinning  their 
ranks.  The  interjectional  theory  has  claimed  such  words  as 
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fiend,  foul,  filth,  &c. ;  but  fiend  is  a  participle  from  fian. 
Gothic  Jijan,  to  hate ;  as  friend  belongs  to  the  Sanskrit  pri,  to 
delight.  The  onomatopoetic  theory  may  claim  such  words  as 
cuckoo,  peewit,  &c. :  but  all  languages  furnish  almost  a  ludi¬ 
crous  contradiction  to  the  speculations  in  which  a  few  such 
names  tempted  Herder  to  indulge.  We  must  content  ourselves 
with  the  fact  that  he  believed  not  merely  that  the  soul  recog¬ 
nised  the  lamb  by  its  bleating,  and  put  the  stamp  of  speech  on 
the  mark  which  it  had  so  found,  but  that  all  language  was 
simply  a  collection  of  such  words.  Herder,  indeed,  lived  to  see 
that  his  theory  failed  to  account  for  the  very  names  of  sheep, 
lamb,  cow,  &c.,  and  that  even  such  a  word  as  the  Latin  balans 
was  founded  on  a  general  notion  which  embraced  many  objects 
under  a  single  term.  The  Englishman  who  in  China,  point¬ 
ing  to  the  dish  before  him,  asked  its  contents  by  putting  the 
question  ‘  Quack,  quack  ?  ’  received  the  very  plain  and  intelli¬ 
gible  answer,  ‘  Bow  wow.'  But  neither  he  nor  the  Chinese 
were  employing  words  of  their  own  or  any  other  language. 
But,  further,  the  few  words  which  spring  from  the  mere  imita¬ 
tion  of  natural  cries  and  sounds,  are  barren  words,  and  for  all 
purposes  of  general  predication  worthless.  With  our  English 
cuckoo  we  can  do  nothing :  the  Greek  and  Latin  give  it  the 
support  of  a  suffix  :  but  even  if  wc  make  a  verb  kokkvIjco,  it  will 
express  nothing  more  than  the  single  perception  of  the  cuckoo’s 
cry.  Such  words,  as  Professor  Muller  remarks,  can  at  best 
give  rise  merely  to  metaphorical  expressions,  as  the  French 
coquet,  from  the  strutting  of  a  cock,  coquetterie,  cocarde,  our 
cockade.  Other  words,  however,  as  raven  and  thunder,  which 
are  often  hastily  set  down  as  onomatopoetic,  are  found  on  ex¬ 
amination  to  be  strictly  the  expression  of  general  ideas.  In  the 
word  raven,  a  comparison  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  hrafn,  German 
rabe.  Old  High  German  hraban,  with  the  Sanskrit  karava,  the 
Latin  corvus,  and  the  Greek  Kopuivt),  will  show  that  these  words 
spring  from  a  common  root  which  in  Sanskrit  is  ru,  a  name 
expressive  of  all  low  and  murmuring  sounds.  From  this  root 

‘  In  Latin  we  find  raucus,  hoarse  ;  rumor,  a  whisper.  In  German 
runen,  to  speak  low;  and  runa,  mystery.  The  Latin  lamentum  stands 
for  an  original  ravimentum,  or  cravimentum.  This  root  ru  has  several 
secondary  forms,  such  as  the  Sanskrit  rud,  to  cry  ;  the  Latin  rug,  in 
rvgire,  to  howl;  the  Greek  kru,  or  klu,  in  klaio,  klausomai ;  the  San¬ 
skrit  krus,  to  shout ;  the  Gothic  krukjan,  to  crow ;  and  kropjan,  to 
cry  ;  the  German  rufen.  Even  the  common  Aryan  word  for  hearing 
is  closely  allied  to  this  root.  It  is  sru  in  Sanskrit,  klgo  in  Greek, 
duo  in  Latin  ;  and  before  it  took  the  recognised  meaning  of  hearing, 
it  meant  to  sound,  to  ring.’  (P.  319.) 
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Even  the  word  thunder  refuses  to  be  allied  with  such  words 
as  cuckoo.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Latin  tonitru,  and  its  root  is 
tan,  to  stretch,  which  we  find  in  the  Sanskrit  tanayitnu,  thun¬ 
dering  ;  in  the  Greek  tovoj,  our  tone,  as  expressing  the  exten¬ 
sion  and  vibration  of  cords,  in  our  thin,  Sanskrit  tanu,  Latin 
tener,  tenuis,  attenuare,  French  tendre,  English  tender.  In  these 
latter  words  the  idea  of  sound,  as  involved  in  extension,  is  lost 
in  that  of  mere  extension,  and  is  replaced  by  the  notion,  first  of 
thinness,  then  of  delicacy. 

One  school  of  thinkers  has,  however,  maintained  that  nouns, 
which  have  come  to  express  these  general  notions,  were  all  of 
them  originally  mere  appellatives  for  one  particular  object  (not, 
indeed,  as  springing  from  mere  imitation  of  natural  sounds  or 
from  involuntary  exclamations,  but  as  names  arbitrarily  chosen 
for  one  thing  and  without  any  further  force  until  they  were 
applied  to  other  things  of  the  same  kind  or  form).  Thus  cave, 
fountain,  tree  would  be  unmeaning  names  given  to  some  one 
cave,  fountain,  or  tree,  and  extended  to  others  as  men  came  to 
trace  the  resemblance.  This  theory,  which  was  adopted  by 
Locke,  Condillac,  Adam  Smith,  and  other  philosophers  is  not 
wrong  in  so  far  as  it  asserts  that  general  names  were  first  ap¬ 
plied  to  particular  objects ;  but  the  analysis  of  speech  at  once 
sets  it  aside  if  carried  further. 

‘  A  cave  in  Latin  is  called  antrum,  cavea,  spelunca.  Now  antrum 
means  really  the  same  as  internum.  Antar  in  Sanskrit  means  be¬ 
tween  and  within.  Antrum  therefore  meant  originally  what  is  within 
or  inside  the  earth  or  anything  else.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  such 
a  name  could  not  have  been  given  to  any  individual  cave,  unless  the 
general  idea  of  being  within,  or  inwardness,  had  been  present  in  the 
mind.  This  general  idea  once  formed,  and  once  expressed  by  the 
pronominal  root  an  or  antar,  and  the  process  of  naming  is  clear  and 
intelligible.  The  place  where  the  savage  would  live  safe  from  rain  and 
from  the  sudden  attacks  of  wild  beasts,  a  natural  hollow  in  the  rock, 
he  would  call  his  within,  his  antrum  ;  and  afterwards  similar  places, 
whether  dug  in  the  earth  or  cut  in  a  tree,  would  be  designated  by 
the  same  name.  The  same  general  idea,  however,  would  likewise 
supply  other  names ;  and  thus  we  find  that  the  entrails  were  called 
antra  (neuter)  in  Sanskrit,  enteron  in  Greek ;  originally  things 
within.’  (P.  361.) 

It  is  the  same  with  cave ;  its  root  ku,  or  sku,  expressed  the 
notion  of  covering  or  protection,  the  first  purpose  for  which  the 
thing  signified  by  it  tvould  be  used.  It  is  the  same  with  every 
noun.  Some  have  not  been  extended  to  other  objects  than 
those  to  which  they  were  originally  applied ;  yet  the  Sanskrit 
Gunya  (Ganges),  and  German  Rhenus,  Rhine,  express,  like 
rivus  and  river,  the  mere  general  notion  of  running  water.  The 
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root  of  the  fornaer  enters  into  some  of  our  commonest  words ; 
the  latter  is  found  in  the  Greek  peat  and  poos,  and  may,  perhaps, 
be  traced  in  the  rhines  of.  Somersetshire. 

Deep,  and  indeed  inexhaustible,  as  must  be  the  interest  in 
such  analysis  of  names,  it  is  unnecessary  to  advance  further  in 
order  to  show  that  words  are  the  expression  of  general  ideas, 
and  that  the  faculty  of  forming  these  general  ideas  is  the  real 
distinction  between  man  and  brute, — tlie  special  prerogative  of 
human  reason, — the  barrier  which  no  brute  has  ever  passed,  and 
which  none  can  ever  pass  so  long  as  its  nature  remains  un¬ 
changed.  The  first  utterances  of  human  lips  attested  the  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  of  human  thought.  The  moon  was  the 
measurer,  the  sun  the  begetter ;  the  animal  was  a  thing  that 
breathed ;  the  soul  was  the  restless  spirit  whose  action  was 
figured  by  the  heaving  of  the  sea.  The  snake  had  his  name 
sarpa,  serpent,  from  his  crawling  movement  on  the  earth ;  his 
other  name, — in  Sanskrit  ahi,  the  Greek  s^is,  e^iSra,  the  Latin 
anguis, — came  from  the  notion  of  the  serpent  as  a  throttler,  and 
gave  birth  to  the  Sanskrit  anhas  as  a  name  for  sin  (the  Greek 
dyos.  Gothic  agis,  fear,  our  awe  and  uglg),  to  the  Latin  angor, 
and  hence  to  our  anxiety  and  anguish.  Man,  as  subject  to 
death,  was  the  mortal ;  Sanskrit  marta,  Greek,  ^poTos.  In  his 
origin  he  was,  in  Latin  homo,  French  homme,  the  being  taken 
from  the  ground  (humus)  and  therefore  (humilis)  humble;  but 
in  his  name  man  he  was  preeminently  the  thinker.  These 
synonymes  might  of  course  be  multiplied  indefinitely,  and  at 
once  explain  that  superabundant  wealth  of  early  language 
which  caused  what  physical  science  speaks  of  as  a  struggle  for 
life,  ending,  after  long  conflict,  in  the  victory  of  some  one  or 
more  stronger  words  as  the  recognised  expression  for  the  thing. 

Thus  far  we  have  advanced  with  absolute  certainty.  The 
fact  that  words  express  general  ideas  (that  is,  that  every  tvord 
was  originally  a  predicate),  has  been  proved  by  the  strictest 
analysis  carried  through  the  whole  field  of  human  speech  ;  and 
those  roots  which  were  needed  to  build  up  the  most  complicated 
languages  have  been  reduced  in  number  to  a  few  hundreds. 
These  roots  Professor  Muller  believes  to  be 

*  Phonetic  types  produced  by  a  power  inherent  in  human  nature. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  law  which  runs  through  nearly  tlie  whole  of  nature, 
that  every  thing  which  is  .struck  rings.  Each  substance  has  its  pe¬ 
culiar  ring.  ...  It  was  the  same  willi  man,  the  most  highly 
organiseil  of  nature’s  works.  Man,  in  his  primitive  and  perfect  state, 
was  endowed  not  only,  like  the  brute,  witli  the  power  of  expressing 
his  sensations  by  interjections,  and  his  perceptions  by  onomatopoiia. 
He  possessed  likewise  the  faculty  of  giving  more  articulate  expres- 
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sion  to  the  rational  conceptions  of  his  mind.  That  faculty  was  not 
of  his  own  making.  It  was  an  instinct,  an  instinct  of  the  mind,  as 
irresistible  as  any  other  instinct.  So  far  as  language  is  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  that  instinct,  it  belongs  to  the  realm  of  nature.  Man 
loses  his  instincts  as  he  ceases  to  want  them ;  his  senses  become 
fainter  when,  as  in  the  case  of  scent,  they  become  useless.  Thus 
the  creative  faculty  which  gave  to  each  conception,  as  it  thrilled  for 
the  first  time  through  the  brain,  a  phonetic  expression,  became  ex¬ 
tinct  when  its  object  was  fulfilled.’  (P.  371.) 

Whether  these  illustrations  lie  open  to  objection  or  not,  (and 
that  whiclt  is  drawn  from  tlie  sense  of  scent,  appears  not  to  be 
borne  out  by  fact,)  it  is  plain  that  we  have  here  left  the  field  of 
induction  and  entered  upon  that  of  theory,  pc  asibly  on  that  of 
conjecture.  But  if  we  bring  forward  the  primitive  and  perfect 
state  of  man  as  a  scientific  hypothesis,  we  need  an  exact  definition 
of  the  term ;  and  yet  more,  after  we  have  admitted  that  man 
from  the  first  was  distinguished  from  brutes  by  the  power  of  ab¬ 
straction  and  generalisation, —  when  we  have  allowed  that  there 
W’as  not  and  could  not  have  been  any  period  of  mutism  for  a 
being  whose  faculty  of  speech  was  strictly  natural, —  when  we 
have  acknowledged  that  every  impression  made  on  his  mind  by 
outward  objects  found  an  immediate  vent  in  articulate  sounds, 
it  would  seem  that  we  must  still  determine  the  condition  of  the 
creature  who  uttered  them  before  we  can  explain  the  mode  in 
which  those  sounds  were  expanded  into  language.  It  is  in  this 
sense  that  we  need  an  answer  to  the  question  whether  mankind 
sprang  fi-om  a  single  pair,  or  whether  they  did  not.  If  the 
former  be  admitted,  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  subject 
are  indefinitely  lessened.*  If  the  negative  is  maintained,  then 

*  Two  other  sciences,  at  least,  tend  to  the  same  conclusion.  The 
evidence  which  the  science  of  Comparative  Mytliology  furnishes  for 
the  unit}'  of  the  human  race,  si-*ems  at  present  to  be  in  advance  of  that 
which  is  afforded  by  the  Science  of  Language.  On  no  other  sup¬ 
position  can  we  explain  the  wealth  of  legends  common  to  Greek, 
Teuton,  and  Norseman,  with  the  negro  tribes  of  Ecpiatorial  Africa. 
On  no  otlier  supposition  can  the  history  of  mankind  convey  to  us 
any  clear  ami  intelligible  lesson.  Nay,  it  would  seem  that  this  same 
conclusion  is  forcing  itself  more  and  more  on  the  minds  of  physio¬ 
logists.  Professor  Owen  holds  man  to  be  a  genus  of  one  species. 
M.  de  Quatrefages  (‘Unite  de  I’Especo  Ilumaine ’)  Las  exalted  that 
genus  into  a  kingdom,  on  the  ground  that  an  idea  of  morality  and 
religion  separates  man  from  the  animal  kingdom,  as  much  as  sen¬ 
sibility  separates  the  animal  from  the  vegetable.  The  opinion  de¬ 
serves  notice  as  being  the  judgment  of  one  who  maintains  his  theory 
solely  and  entirely  on  the  grounds  of  .science. 
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it  is  not  easy  to  understand  how,  after  all,  we  can  dispense  with 
some  sort  of  agreement  in  the  formation  of  language.  If  the 
history  of  mankind  began  with  a  group,  then  the  impressions 
made  on  the  mind  of  each  member  of  that  group  by  any  given 
object,  might  have  been  expressed  by.  different  sounds,  and 
have  produced  at  once  a  vast  family  of  synonymes.  How  could 
the  force  of  these  synonymes  be  conveyed  from  the  one  to  the 
others  ?  How  could  the  struggle  for  life  and  victory  even  begin 
without  some  instrument  for  insuring  that  the  hearer  associated 
the  predicative  root  with  the  object  which  it  was  intended  to 
distinguish  ?  If  it  could  scarcely  be  done  by  a  mere  jiointing 
of  the  fingers,  still  less  could  it  be  accomplished  by  a  fixed  col¬ 
location  of  words,  as  in  Chinese,  for  this  would  equally  presup¬ 
pose  agreement,  while  it  would  also  anticipate  a  developement 
brought  about  by  the  traditions  of  ages :  it  could  only  be  done 
by  means  of  roots  demonstrative.  But  what  law  was  there  to 
determine  that  a  number  of  men  should  accept  the  same  sound 
for  such  roots  ?  and  how,  otherwise,  was  the  covenant  efteeted 
which  fixed  the  sounds  to  be  so  employed  ?  If,  however,  we 
may  assume  the  fact  of  origin  from  a  single  pair,  there  would 
be  no  dangerous  wealth  of  synonymes;  and  the  consciousness 
of  their  personality,  as  distinct  from  that  of  other  objects,  would 
determine  at  once  the  first  demonstrative  roots  and  the  basis  of 
number.  But  it  would  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  admit 
any  peculiar  relation  in  the  sounds  expressive  of  thought  to  the 
objects  which  had  produced  the  impression.  The  instinct  may 
have  been  Irresistible ;  but  the  selection  of  sounds  would  seem 
to  be  arbitrary,  for  different  sounds  may  express  the  same  con¬ 
ception.  We  may,  and  indeed  we  must,  admit  that  this  faculty 
of  expression  was  from  nature,  or,  more  strictly,  from  God ;  but 
unless  we  also  admit  some  realism  in  language,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  presume  that  essential  relation  of  sound  to  the  thing  ex¬ 
pressed,  which  is  apparently  involved  in  the  term  phonetic  type. 
The  arbitrary  selection,  or  rather  the  accidental  utterance,  of  a 
few  predicative  sounds  by  the  original  parents  of  mankind, 
would  determine  the  future  course  of  the  great  stream  of  lan¬ 
guage.  The  harvest  of  synonymes  might,  in  a  second  genera¬ 
tion,  spring  up  with  rank  luxuriance,  but  the  means  would  be 
provided  for  that  process  of  natural  elimination,  which  at  once 
brings  us  back  to  the  province  of  strictly  inductive  research. 

We  speak  with  diffidence ;  but  where  the  debateable  land  is 
reduced  to  boundaries  so  narrow,  and  when  all  without  it  has 
been  mapped  out  with  such  admirable  clearness  and  precision, 
we  cannot  but  feel  some  reluctance  to  adopt  a  term  which  may 
possibly  convey  an  erroneous  meaning.  The  deep  learning  of 
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Professor  AlUller  has  left  but  scanty  room  for  criticism,  and  we 
do  not  presume  to  praise  where  our  desire  is  to  learn.  In  a  far 
narrower  compass  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea  of  a 
subject  for  whose  vast  range  Professor  Muller  feels  that  a 
volume  furnishes  no  adequate  space.  But  the  paramount  need, 
for  the  present,  is  to  awaken  and  extend  a  popular  interest  in  a 
science  which  lays  bare  the  true  nature  and  history  of  all  lan¬ 
guage,  and  while  it  strips  the  subject  of  much  of  its  ancient 
mystery,  reveals  wonders  in  reality  far  more  astonishing.  This 
science  has  still  a  great  work  before  it ;  yet  few  sciences  have 
done  so  much  in  the  short  time  during  which  it  may  be  said  to 
have  had  a  being.  It  has  already  inverted  strangely  our  tra¬ 
ditionary  notions  of  grammar,  and  transferred  the  life  of  human 
speech  from  national  language  to  local  dialects.  It  has  taught 
us  that  underneath,  or  rather  all  around,  that  language  wliich 
lives  for  us  in  the  pages  of  Macaulay,  or  Arnold,  or  Gibbon,  the 
streams  of  dialects  are  flowing  onwards  which  may  one  day  give 
birth  to  a  new  literary  language.  We  have  our  own  ideas  on 
beauty  of  sound  or  style ;  but  while  it  deals  roughly  with  some 
traditional  prejudices,  the  science  of  language  teaches  us  to 
look  hopefully  to  the  changes  of  future  times.  Nor  is  it  a 
slight  advantage  that  in  its  onward  course  this  science  can 
furnish  no  large  materials  for  purely  theological  warfare.  And 
it  claims  yet  one  other  distinction,  which  is  preeminently  its 
own.  The  science  of  language  was  impossible,  as  long  as  the 
speech  of  Macedonians  and  Illyrians  was  a  barbarous  jargon 
to  the  fastidious  taste  of  Hellenic  thinkers.  Its  existence  was 
ensured,  and  a  pledge  for  its  future  success  has  been  given  by 
that  faith,  which  has  set  aside  the  unrighteous  distinctions  of 
ancient  ignorance,  and  refused  to  recognise  any  partitions  of 
human  pride  between  Greek  or  Jew,  barbarian,  Scythian,  bond 
or  free. 
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Aiit.  IV. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  on  Colonial 
Military  Expenditure.  Onlered  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  be  printed,  July  11.  1861. 

2.  Lectures  on  Colonization  and  Colonies,  delivered  before  the 
University  of  Oxford,  in  1839, 1840,  and  1841,  by  Herman 
^Meuivale,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Political  Ec(-nomy.  New 
edition,  1  vol.  8vo.  London:  1861. 

li>LUE  Books  are  proverbially  unattractive  reading;  but  we 
*  believe  that  the  number  of  persons  who  read  the  evidence 
taken  by  a  Parliamentary  Committee  is  even  smaller  than  it  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be.  The  Report  of  a  Select  Committee 
is  usually  short ;  it  is  often  reprinted  in  the  newspapers,  and,  if 
the  subject  be  important,  it  obtains  a  tolerably  wide  publicity. 
But.  with  the  exception  of  the  members  of  the  Committee,  and 
one  or  two  persons  in  the  Government  Office  to  whose  dej)art- 
ment  the  subject  relates,  the  evidence  scarcely  ever  finds  a 
reader.  Yet  the  witnesses  examined  by  public  committees  of 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  are  usually  selected  for  their  abi¬ 
lity,  experience,  and  knowledge  of  the  matter  under  examination; 
and  their  evidence  often  contains  much  that  is  interesting  and 
instructive.  These  remarks  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  the 
perusal  of  the  Rejwrt  of  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  ap¬ 
pointed  last  session  to  inquire  into  the  military  expenditure  in 
Colonies.  The  evidence  attached  to  it  contains  opinions  of  able 
and  enlightened  men  upon  Colonial  Policy,  which  are  deserving 
of  general  attention,  but  which  run  the  risk  of  passing  un¬ 
observed,  if  they  remain  entombed  in  the  folio  pages  of  a  blue 
book.  Indeed,  at  the  present  moment,  the  subject  which  might 
have  j)assed  unobserved  a  few  months  ago,  assumes  the  highest 
degree  of  practical  interest  and  importance.  War,  or  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  war,  instantly  brings  home  to  the  people  of  this  country 
a  multitude  of  questions  which  they  would  willingly  leave  to 
slumber  under  the  aegis  of  a  general  i>eacc ;  and  the  military 
defence  of  the  colonies  is  of  this  number.  But  the  possibility 
of  hostilities  with  a  great  maritime  Power,  or  with  a  Power 
contiguous  to  the  colonial  dependencies  of  Great  Britain,  leaves 
us  no  option.  Our  honour,  as  well  as  our  interest,  are  deeply 
engaged  in  maintaining  a  position  to  which  we  might  otherwise 
have  pleaded  indifference  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  at  this 
very  time  some  of  our  colonies  may  be  on  the  eve  of  witnessing 
a  considerable  military  struggle.  These  considerations  will,  we 
are  convinced,  suffice  to  recommend  the  evidence  before  us 
to  the  attention  of  the  public,  to  whom  it  is  probably  quite 
unknown. 
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In  the  year  1859,  an  official  committtee,  composed  of  Mr. 
Hamilton,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Frederic 
Elliot,  Assistant  Under- Secretary  in  the  Colonial  Department, 
and  Mr.  Godlcy,  Assistant  Under-Secretary  in  the  War  De¬ 
partment*,  were,  at  the  suggestion  of  General  Peel,  then  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State  for  War,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  military 
expenditure  in  Colonies.  In  proposing  the  formation  of  this 
official  Committee,  General  Peel  laid  down  the  following  prin¬ 
ciples  : — 1.  That  England  should  assist  in  the  defence  of  her 
colonies  against  external  aggression,  but  should  assume  the 
whole  of  such  defence  only  in  colonies  which  are  mere  garrisons 
kept  up  for  imperial  purposes.  2.  That  military  expenditure, 
for  purposes  of  internal  police,  should  be  defrayed  from  local 
funds.  The  Committee  thus  appointed  were  not  unanimous : 
Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Godley  made  a  joint  report  in  January, 
1860,  and  Mr.  Frederic  Elliot,  the  representative  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  sent  in,  at  the  same  time,  a  separate  report,  dissenting 
from  the  conclusions  of  his  two  colleagues.  Mr.  Godley  subse¬ 
quently  contributed  a  memorandum  (March,  1860)  commenting 
upon  Mr.  Elliot’s  report,  and  supporting  the  views  taken  by 
himself  and  Mr.  Hamilton. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Godlcy  and  Mr.  Hamilton  is  that  (with 
the  exception  of  Malta,  Gibraltar,  Corfu,  Bermuda,  and  a  few 
other  garrison-stations)  the  system  of  defence  for  the  colonies 
should  be  founded  on  two  simple  principles,  namely,  colonial 
management  and  joint  contribution  at  a  uniform  rate.  They 
advise  that  the  Imperial  Government  should  call  upon  each  colony 
to  decide  the  nature  of  its  own  defences,  and  the  amount  of  its 
garrison,  and  should  offer  to  assist  it,  by  bearing  a  share  of  the 
entire  cost.  They  further  recommend  that  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  should  furnish  this  subsidy  either  by  a  pecuniary  contribu¬ 
tion  towards  a  local  colonial  corps,  or  by  sending  imperial  troops. 

The  ground  having  been  broken  by  this  official  controversy, 
which  was  conducted  with  much  ability  on  both  sides,  Mr. 
Arthur  Mills  (whose  publications  attest  the  care  with  which  he 
has  studied  our  colonial  system),  moved,  in  March  last,  for  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  inquire  into 
Colonial  Military  Expenditure.  The  House  granted  the  motion 
after  a  debate,  but  without  a  division.  The  Committee  were 
instructed  ‘  to  inquire  and  report  whether  any  and  what  altera- 
‘  tions  may  be  advantageously  adopted  in  regard  to  the  defence  of 
*  the  British  dependencies,  and  the  proportions  of  cost  of  such 
‘defence  as  now  defrayed  from  imperial  and  colonial  funds 

*  By  the  premature  death  of  Mr.  Godley  (which  has  recently 
occurred)  the  public  has  been  deprived  of  an  intelligent,  accomplished, 
and  thoroughly  honest  servant. 
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‘respectively.’  This  Committee  reported  in  July  last,  and  to 
their  Keport,  and  to  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses  whom  tliey 
examined,  we  now  propose  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers. 

The  Committee  divide  the  dependencies  of  the  British  Empire 
(exclusive  of  India)  into  two  classes:  1.  Military  garrisons, 
naval  stations,  convict  depots,  and  dependencies  maintained 
chiefly  for  objects  of  imperial  policy.  Under  this  class  they  in¬ 
clude  iMalta,  Gibraltar,  the  Ionian  Islands,  Hongkong,  Labuan, 
Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  St.  Helena,  the  Falklands,  Western 
Australia,  Sierra  Leone,  Gambia,  and  the  Gold  Coast.  2.  Those 
which  may  properly  be  called  colonies.  To  this  class  they  refer 
the  North  American  and  South  African  colonies,  the  West 
Indies,  Ceylon,  Mauritius,  New  Zealand,  and  the  Australian 
colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Western  Australia. 

Tins  classification  may  perhaps  rest  on  an  intelligible  prin¬ 
ciple,  but  it  is  not  expressed  with  much  clearness  or  precision. 
A\’e  apprehend  that  the  dependencies  of  the  second,  as  well  as 
of  the  first,  class,  are  ‘  maintained  chiefly  for  objects  of  imperial 
‘  policy.’  If  this  were  not  assumed  to  be  the  case,  they  probably 
would  not  be  maintained  at  all.  Moreover,  we  do  not  see  how 
the  heterogeneous  class  of  communities  in  Class  2.  can  be  said 
to  be  ‘  properly  called  colonies.’  Trinidad,  Ceylon,  Mauritius, 
and  even  Canada,  are  not  colonies  of  England,  in  the  sense  in 
which  Syracuse  was  a  colony  of  Corinth,  or  Carthage  a  colony 
of  Tyre.  These  dependencies  can  only  be  called  colonies  of 
England,  as  being  principally  maintained  for  the  cultivation  of 
their  soil.  In  our  official  language,  every  dei)endency  under  the 
control  of  the  Colonial  Office  is  a  colony. 

The  Committee  give  the  following  account,  from  official 
sources,  of  the  Imperial  Military  Ex|)enditure,  in  respect  of  the 
several  dependencies,  for  the  year  ending  March  31.  1860. 


Class  I. 

Class  JI. 

Gibraltar  . 

.  £420,695 

North  American  colonies 

.  £413,566 

Malta 

.  483,173 

West  Indies 

.  362,699 

Ionian  Islands 

.  280,06. 

South  African  colonics 

.  456,658 

West  African  settlements 

74,993 

Mauritius  . 

145,658 

Bermuda  . 

87,587 

Ceylon 

.  110,268 

Bahamas  . 

32,280 

Australian  colonics 

.  121,545 

Falklands  . 

2,117 

New  Zealand 

.  104,852 

St.  Helena 

38,354 

Western  Australia 

25,946 

Total  . 

.  £1,715,246 

Hongkong 

57,300 

Labuan 

7,329 

Total  . 

.  £1,-509,835 

Class  I. 

£1,509,835 

Class  IL 

• 

.  .  1,715,246 

Gross  total  . 


£3,225,081 
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In  the  sum  charged  against  class  1.  is  included  202,924/.  for 
dead  weight,  recruiting,  and  departmental  expenses  at  home, 
and  in  the  sum  charged  against  class  2.,  a  similar  sum  of 
264,.521/.  is  included;  making  together  467,4457. 

In  addition  to  this  expenditure,  a  sum  of  369,2247.  was  con¬ 
tributed  by  different  dependencies  towards  their  military  de¬ 
fences,  and  was  composed  of  the  following  items : — 

For  maintenance  uf  local  forces  ....  £71,468 

For  pay  and  allowances  to  British  troops,  and  for  various 

military  purposes  ......  241,840 

For  construction  of  works,  barracks,  &c.  .  .  .  30,916 

From  the  louiaii  Islands  .....  26,000 


£369,224 

Of  this  amount,  the  sum  of  73,3157.  was  passed  to  the  credit 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  went  in  aid  of  the  army  vote.  The  rest 
was  defrayed  in  local  payments,  in  addition  to  that  vote;  so 
that,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Committee,  the  total 
cost  of  the  Military  defence  of  the  British  dependencies  (with 
the  exception  of  India),  in  the  year  ending  March  31.  1860, 
was. 

Imperial  payment  .  .  .  £3,225,081 

Culunial  payment  .  .  .  295,909 

Grand  total  .  .  £3,520,990 

If  we  disregard  the  preceding  classification,  and  arrange  the 
various  dependencies  according  to  their  geographical  distribu¬ 
tion,  we  shall  find  that  the  gross  Imperial  charge  for  their 
military  defences  is  thus  apportioned. 


Gibraltar  . 

Europe. 

.  £420,695 

Africa. 

West  African  settlements  . 

£74,993 

Midta 

.  483,173 

South  African  colonies 

456,658 

Ionian  Islands 

• 

.  280,061 

St.  Helena 

38,354 

America. 

North  American  colonies 

£1,183,929 

.  £413,566 

Asia. 

Mauritius  . 

£570,005 

£145,658 

West  Indies 

• 

.  362,699 

Ceylon 

110,268 

Bermuda  . 

87,587 

Hongkong 

57,300 

Bahamas  , 

32,280 

Labuan 

7,329 

Falklands  . 

2,117 

£898,349 

Australia. 
Australian  colonies 
Western  Australia 

New  Zealand 

£320,555 

£121,545 

25,946 

104,853 

£253,348 
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It  appears  from  this  statement  that  the  principal  expenditure 
is  for  the  three  military  stations  in  the  Mediterranean,  the 
North  American  colonies,  the  West  Indies,  and  the  South  Af¬ 
rican  colonies. 

The  Committee  express  an  opinion  that,  with  respect  to  com¬ 
munities  so  various  as  those  which  compose  the  British  Colonial 
Empire,  no  uniform  rule  as  to  the  cost  or  mode  of  their  military 
defence  can  be  laid  down.  They  hold,  however,  that  as  to  the 
dependencies  included  in  Class  1.  above  stated,  the  responsibility 
and  main  cost  of  their  defence  properly  devolve  on  the  Imperial 
Government.  With  respect  to  the  dependencies  ‘  properly  called 
*  colonies’  (those  in  Class  2.),  the  Committee  hold  that  the  respon¬ 
sibility  and  cost  of  their  military  defence  ought  mainly  to  devolve 
upon  themselves,  a  discretion  as  to  the  application  of  this  rule 
being  reserved  to  the  Executive  Government.  Tiie  Committee 
recommend  that  steps  should  be  taken,  by  negotiation  with  the 
several  colonial  Governments,  to  carry  this  principle  into  effect ; 
and  they  point  to  the  Australian  colonies  and  New  Zealand,  to 
the  South  African  colonics,  to  Ceylon,  and  to  the  West  Indies, 
as  fit  subjects  for  reduction.  They  further  object  to  the  mul- 
tiplicirtion  of  fortified  places,  and  the  erection  of  fortifications  in 
distant  colonial  possessions.  In  conclusion  they  lay  it  down 
that,  inasmuch  as  the  tendency  of  modern  warfare  is  to  strike 
blows  at  the  heart  of  a  hostile  Power,  the  troops  required  for 
the  defence  of  the  United  Kingdom  ought  to  be  as  much  con¬ 
centrated  as  possible,  and  that  we  ought  to  trust  mainly  to 
naval  supremacy  for  securing  the  distant  dependencies  of  the 
Empire  against  foreign  aggression. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Committee  would,  if  they  were 
consistently  acted  upon,  lead  to  an  important  change  in  our 
colonial  policy.  But  the  most  interesting  part  of  this  blue 
book  appears  to  us  to  be  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  some 
portions  of  which  we  will  now  proceed  to  notice. 

Mr.  Godley,  in  answ'er  to  a  question  as  to  the  leading  prin¬ 
ciple  of  his  plan  for  the  defence  of  the  colonies,  states  that  it  is 
‘  colonial  responsibility  and  management,  and,  as  a  rule,  the 
*  contribution  of  the  Imperial  Government,  if  any,  in  the  shape 
‘  of  money  only.’  (2069.)  Being  asked  as  to  the  policy  of  re¬ 
taining  distant  stations  for  coaling  and  refitting  our  ships  in  case 
of  war,  he  answers  as  follows ; — 

‘  It  appears  to  me  that  if  those  points  are  essential  to  the  interests 
of  the  empire,  the  better  plan  would  be,  if  we  were  stronger  at  sea, 
to  occupy  them  when  war  broke  out;  if  we  were  not  stronger  at  sea, 
our  garrisons  would  be  ineffectual  in  defending  them.  The  plan 
now  is  to  scatter  garrisons  over  the  world,  on  the  chance  that  they 
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may  be  wanted  ;  I  should  propose  keeping  the  troops  at  home,  and 
sending  them  to  the  places  where  they  were  wanted  when  war  broke 
out.’  {Report,  2091.) 

■\Ve  extract  other  portions  of  Mr.  Godley’s  evidence. 

‘  Mr.  Baxter. — Do  you  advocate  the  entire  withdrawal  of  British 
troops  from  the  colonies  of  this  country? — Not  necessarily;  I  should 
leave  that  for  the  colonists  themselves  to  settle. 

‘  Provided  the  colonies  are  willing  to  defray  the  larger  proportion, 
if  not  the  whole,  of  the  expenditure,  you  would  not  object  to  British 
troops  being  scattered  over  the  world,  as  they  are  at  present  ?  —  I 
should  not  think  it  a  good  plan  ;  but  if  we  could  spare  the  troops  I 
should  acquiesce  in  it,  in  deference  to  the  general  principle  of  letting 
the  colonists  settle  for  themselves  what  is  the  best  way  of  defending 
themselves. 

•  Why  do  you  not  think  it  a  good  plan  ?  —  Because  I  think  it 
would  be  better  for  them  to  arm  and  train  their  own  people ;  but 
that  is  more  a  military  question,  and  is  not  one  on  which  my  opinion 
is  worth  having. 

‘  Your  main  object  is  to  diminish  the  imperial  expenditure  in  re¬ 
spect  to  tho  military  defences  of  the  colonies  ?  —  No,  my  mahi  object 
is  to  throw  upon  the  colonists  the  habit  and  responsibility  of  self- 
defence ;  it  is  a  secondary  but  very  important  object  to  diminish  the 
Imperial  expenditure.’  {Report,  Nos.  2098-2101.) 

‘  Mr.  Fortescue. — It  i^  the  «;ase,  is  it  not,  that  a  dependency  of  the 
empire  has  no  control  over  its  foreign  policy,  but  that  all  its  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  Powers  are  settled  for  it  by  the  mother-country  ? 
—  Yes. 

‘  Does  not  that  fact  appear  to  you  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
in  discussing  this  question,  as  giving  a  dependency  a  strong  claim 
upon  the  mother-country  for  protection  against  those  dangers  which 
are  produced  by  her  policy  ?  —  Certainly ;  it  is  the  only  one  that 
makes  it  a  question  at  all. 

‘  Then  are  we  to  understand  you  fully  to  admit  that  amount  of 
claim  ?  —  I  fully  admit  it  as  a  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  mother- 
country. 

‘  You  think  that  a  dependency  has  a  claim  to  the  advantages,  as  it 
must  submit  to  the  disadvantages,  of  its  dependent  position  ?  —  Cer¬ 
tainly. 

‘  Supposing  the  dependencies  of  the  empire,  finding  themselves 
left  without  that  amount  of  protection  from  the  mother-country  to 
which  they  consider  themselves  equally  entitled  in  all  the  dangers 
that  may  be  created  by  the  policy  of  the  mother-country,  should  be 
prepared  to  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  other 
Power,  do  you  think  that  in  that  case  the  mother-country  would  be 
fairly  in  a  position  to  refuse  her  consent  to  that  course  ?  —  I  do  not 
think  it  would  ever  be  expedient  or  desirable  for  the  mother-country 
to  retain  her  dominion  over  any  colony  that  deliberately  wished  to 
withdraw  itself  from  it.'  {Report,  Nos.  2107-10,  2122.'/ 
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Mr.  Godley’s  views  as  to  the  military  defence  of  the  British 
colonies  sufficiently  appear  from  these  passages.  He  discards  the 
idea  that  England  has  any  interest  of  her  own  involved  in  their 
military  defence ;  he  thinks  that  the  regulation  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  colony  by  the  Imperial  Government,  and  the  claim 
for  protection  which  the  colony  thus  acquires,  is  the  only  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  raises  a  question  as  to  its  military  defence  at 
the  imperial  expense.  He  holds  that  the  military  defence  of  the 
colony  is  a  question  to  be  settled  by  the  colonial,  not  by  the  im¬ 
perial,  authorities  :  that  the  main  expense  of  it  is  to  be  borne  by 
the  colonial  treasury  ;  and  that  the  imperial  exchequer  is  only 
to  come  in  as  an  auxiliary,  and  as  subsidising  the  local  forces 
maintained  and  controlled  by  the  Colonial  Government.  With 
respect  to  military  defence,  colonial  responsibility  and  manage¬ 
ment  is  to  be  the  rule ;  the  colony  is  to  have  the  burden  and 
the  power.  The  naval  defence  of  the  colonies  would  remain, 
as  at  present,  exclusively  under  the  control,  and  at  the  charge 
of  the  imperial  Government. 

With  respect  to  the  military  defence  of  Australia,  Mr.  Lowe 
gives  an  opinion  to  the  Committee  which  substantially  agrees 
with  Mr.  Godley’s,  and,  to  some  extent,  goes  beyond  it. 

‘  Confining  myself  to  the  peculiar  circuipstances  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  leaving  out  of  the  question  anything  that  is  common  to 
it  with  the  rest  of  the  colonies,  I  do  not  think  it  desirable  to  retain 
any  troops  at  all  there.  The  government  of  New  South  Wales, 
which  has  been  established  about  five  years,  is  responsible  to  an  as¬ 
sembly  elected  by  universal  suffrage.  There  has  been  a  general 
election  every  year  since  responsible  government  was  introduced, 
and  the  existence  of  each  successive  ministry  has  been  exceedingly 
short ;  and  the  measures  taken  by  those  ministries,  particularly  by 
the  one  now  in  office,  have  been  such  as  to  shake  the  confidence  of 
the  residents  in  the  colony  in  the  stability  of  property.  ...  I 
do  not  think  that  a  government  of  this  kind  is  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  disposition  of  her  majesty’s  troops  for  any  purpose  whatever. 

.  .  .  .  The  government  of  New  South  W ales  is  placed  on  a  far 
more  democratic  basis  than  the  government  of  the  states  of  the 
American  Union.  In  America  the  democracy  is  settled  on  the  land, 
and  has  an  interest  in  the  preservation  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 
In  New  South  Wales  a  great  proportion  of  the  voters  are  not  settled 
on  the  land,  but  are  in  the  receipt  of  wages,  and  they  have  no  in¬ 
terest  or  feeling  identical  with  the  prosperity  of  the  country  whose 
destinies  are  virtually  entrusted  to  them.  The  consequence  is  that 
there  is  a  state  of  downward  progress ;  that  each  government  falls 
below  its  predecessor  in  respectability,  and  there  is  a  kind  of  ostracism 
of  men  of  property  and  intelligence. 

*Mr.Adderley. — Putting  out  of  the  question  the  democratic  nature 
of  the  government  of  Australia,  do  you  not  see  some  objection  to 
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any  community  that  is  self-governed  being  protected  by  another 
Power  ?  —  When  a  colony  has  received  self-government,  that  is, 
when  it  has  a  ministry  responsible  to  a  freely  elected  assembly,  the 
colony,  though  nominally  a  dependency  cf  the  Crown,  and  subject  to 
the  legislation  of  the  British  Parliament,  has  really  for  most  purposes 
become  a  foreign  Power,  and  as  such  should  in  the  first  instance  be 
charged  with  the  duty  of  its  own  protection  and  its  internal  police. 

.  .  .  It  seems  to  me  that  the  people  of  this  country  ought  not  to 
bo  taxed  for  maintaining  the  external  defence  or  internal  police  of 
such  a  colony  in  time  of  peace.’  {Report,  Nos.  3330-31.) 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  his  evidence,  Mr.  Lowe  explains  still 
more  clearly  his  view  of  the  constitutional  position  of  a  colony 
in  which  responsible  government  is  established. 

‘  The  position  of  those  colonies  which  have  self-government  seems 
to  me  very  much  to  resemble  the  position  of  Hanover,  from  the  ac¬ 
cession  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  in  England,  until  the  male  line 
succeeded  on  the  accession  of  Her  Majesty.’  {Report,  No.  3339.) 

Mr.  Lowe  further  illustrates  his  view  of  the  danger  of  sta¬ 
tioning  troops  in  a  colony  under  a  responsible  government. 

‘  You  are  placing  the  troops  at  the  disposal  of  the  minister  of  the 
day;  that  is  a  thunderbolt  in  the  hand  of  a  child.  A  large  military 
expenditure  is  a  popular  thing  in  a  colony.  Even  a  war  in  a  remote 
part  of  the  colony  will  be  popular  in  parts  where  it  is  not  carried 
on,  on  account  of  the  money  which  is  made  out  of  it.  The  country 
may  suffer,  but  the  towns  often  gain  a  great  advantage.  I  think  it 
is  a  great  want  of  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Imperial  Government 
to  place  the  power  of  commencing  wars,  in  which  it  will  be  obliged 
to  take  a  part,  in  the  hands  of  persons  over  whom  it  not  only  has  no 
control,  but  who  are  often  directly  interested  in  getting  up  a  war. 
And  I  would  also  say  that  the  small  colonies  struggling  into  exist¬ 
ence  ought  not  to  expect  to  take  things  with  so  high  a  hand,  and  to 
resent  every  injury  as  boldly  and  rapidly  as  a  country  like  England. 
If  the  New  Zealand  settlers  have  a  quarrel  with  the  natives,  in  which 
the  natives  are  doing  anything  which  they  ought  not  to  do,  it  may 
be  a  perfect  casus  belli,  but  I  think  it  much  better  that  war  should 
not  necessarily  ensue ;  much  better  that  these  young  communities 
should  learn  that  there  are  many  things  which  they  must  endure, 
and  that  it  is  better  to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  injury  than  rush 
immediately  to  arms.’  {Report,  No.  3344.) 

With  respect  to  the  advantage  which  the  distant  colonies  of 
England  derive  from  this  protection,  Mr.  Lowe  delivers  the 
following  opinions :  — 

‘  By  their  connexion  with  the  mother-country  the  colonists  lose 
the  power  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  they  run  the  risk  of  being 
involved  in  war,  in  consequence  of  some  quarrel  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  with  which  they  have  nothing  to  do.  Those  are  the  disad- 
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vantages  to  the  colony  of  its  connexion  with  Great  Britain ;  but 
those  evils  are  much  lightened  by  the  remote  situation  of  our  colo¬ 
nies,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  mother-country  is  the  greatest  naval 
Power  in  the  world.  On  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  they  gain 
by  being  part  of  the  British  Empire  are  enormous :  they  are  relieved 
from  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  large  force  at  any  time  on  land ; 
they  are  absolutely  relieved  from  the  expense  of  keeping  up  a  navy. 
There  are  no  people  who  enjoy  more  security  in  time  of  war.  Eng¬ 
land  is  better  defended,  but  she  is  more  exposed  ;  she  lies  nearer  the 
enemy.  In  case  of  war  between  England  and  France,  the  difference 
between  her  risk  and  that  of  Australia  may  be  expressed  by  the  dif¬ 
ference  between  21  miles,  the  distance  from  Dover  to  C^ais,  and 
15,000  miles,  the  distance  from  England  to  Australia.’  (^Report, 
No.  3335.) 

Mr.  Lowe  recognises  the  difference  between  Australia  and  a 
colony  likely  to  be  the  theatre  of  hostilities  in  a  war  springing 
out  of  imperial  interests ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  recent  events 
have  already  given  a  very  pointed  interest  to  the  following  re¬ 
marks  on  the  defence  of  Canada.  Australia  is  a  continent  sepa¬ 
rated  by  a  vast  ocean  from  the  belligerent  Powers  of  the  world. 
Our  islands  and  other  settlements  may  be  defended  by  the  navy. 
But  Canada  is  a  vast  territory  with  a  long  and  weak  inland 
frontier.  One  or  more  of  its  principal  cities  invite  the  attack 
of  an  unscrupulous  neighbour ;  and  the  navy  of  England  is, 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  year,  excluded  from  any  direct 
action  in  the  country.  These  considerations  were  not  over¬ 
looked  by  the  Committee,  and  the  following  passages  are  highly 
important  at  the  present  crisis. 

‘  Lord  Stanley. — Taking  the  case  of  such  a  colony  as  Canada,  and 
supposing  that  unfortunately  differences  arose  between  this  country 
and  the  United  States,  do  you  not  think  that  the  population  of 
Canada,  having  nothing  to  do  with  the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  would 
have  a  claim  upon  England  for  protection  in  a  war  which  they  had 
not  brought  on,  but  in  which  they  nevertheless  found  themselves 
involved  ?  —  I  think  so  ;  they  have  twice  been  involved  in  such 
wars ;  once  when  General  Montgomery  went  to  Quebec,  and  again 
in  the  war  of  1812.’  {Report,  No.  3369.) 

The  same  point  is  illustrated  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Meri- 
vale  before  the  Committee  : 

‘  The  Australian  colonies  have  no  permanent  apprehension  or  idea 
of  a  foreign  Power  or  invasion ;  it  is  not  a  contingency  often  thought 
of  in  those  colonies.  In  the  political  horizon  of  Canada,  however,  it 
is  always  present ;  they  are  always  thinking  of  their  relations  to  the 
United  States  and  the  position  in  which  they  would  be  in  the  case 
of  a  difficulty  between  us  and  the  United  States.  They  consider 
(according  to  such  evidence  as  I  have  seen)  that  the  business  of  this 
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country  is  to  take  care  of  tliem  in  the  event  of  political  complications 
of  which  they  are  not  in  any  way  the  cause,  and  of  which  they 
expect  they  will  be  the  victims. 

‘  Lord  Stanley. — You  mean  in  the  event  of  a  difference  arising 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  Canadians  would  feel 
that  that  was  not  a  quarrel  in  which  they  were  the  principals,  but 
that  they  were  drawn  into  it  in  consequence  of  their  connexion  with 
the  mother-country?  —  Yes,  and  I  may  illustrate  what  I  believe 
their  feeling  to  be  by  this ;  that  two  years  ago,  when  it  became  a 
question  whether  we  should  not  be  involved  in  difficulties  with 
America  in  consequence  of  the  boundaries  in  Vancouver’s  Island, 
many  Canadians  .said,  “  This  is  no  concern  of  ours  at  all.” 

‘At  the  same  time  they  would  be  the  first  attacked?  —  Canada 
would  be  the  first  battlefield,  in  their  opinion.’  {Report,  Nos. 
2243-45.) 

The  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  speaks  with  official  authority 
on  the  subject,  thus  expresses  himself  on  the  case  of  Canada. 

‘I  think  one  of  the  duties  which  devolve  upon  the  mother-country 
is  the  defence  of  a  colony.  I  do  not  know  what  advantage  a  colony 
would  find  in  its  relative  position,  if  the  mother-country  did  not  pro¬ 
tect  it.  Just  on  account  of  the  peculiar  position  of  Canada,  I  think 
the  Imperial  Government  is  bound  to  keep  up  a  certaiu  amount  of 
force  in  time  of  peace,  and  a  much  larger  force  in  the  event  of  war 
with  those  parties  who  would  be  aggressive.  Canada  stands  in  a 
different  position  from  any  other  colony  we  have ;  take,  for  instance, 
Australia.  The  real  defence  of  Australia  must  be  by  our  fleet,  but 
the  fleet  can  do  little  to  assist  Canada,  except  it  be  by  sending  small 
vessels  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  nearly  the  whole  assistance  to  he 
rendered  by  this  country  to  Canada  must  be  by  a  land  force.’  (Re- 
port.  No.  2992.) 

Sir  Stuart  Donaldson,  who  has  held  the  offices  of  Colonial 
Secretary  and  Colonial  Treasurer  in  New  South  "Wales,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  colonial  legislature  for  upwards  of  eleven 
years,  testifies  to  the  colonial  opinion,  that  the  mother-country 
ought  to  protect  the  colony  against  dangers  which  flow  from  her 
own  foreign  policy. 

‘  Chairman. — Do  you  say  that  the  claim  of  those  colonies  in  respect 
of  their  defences  mainly  rests  upon  the  perils  in  which  they  may  be 
involved  by  the  conflicts  of  England  with  foreign  Powers?  —  Yes,  I 
think  that  principle  is  very  generally  accepted  in  the  colonies,  that, 
as  they  are  not  free  agents  w  ith  regard  to  European  complications, 
they  ought  not  to  be  left  in  a  state  of  undefence  in  case  some  enemy 
of  the  mother-country  should  take  advantage  of  their  defenceles.s 
.‘situation  and  invade  them  or  bombard  their  towns ;  and  that  so  long 
as  the  mother-country  is  liable  to  be  involved  in  European  wars,  and 
•SO  long  as  enemies  from  without  may  do  damage  to  the  colonial  in¬ 
terests,  it  is  felt  that  England  is  bound  to  protect  the  colonies,  at  all 
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events  on  the  sea-board.  The  question  of  militarv  defence  is  rather 
more  complicated  in  its  nature.'  (^Report,  No.  2653.) 

Mr.  Lowe  finds  in  the  prospect  of  the  separation  of  the  large 
colonics  from  the  mother-country  a  reason  for  not  maintaining 
small  garrisons  in  them. 

‘  Mr.  Adderlcy. — Do  you  see  the  necessity  of  England  keeping  a 
small  body  of  troops  in  Australia  either  in  the  way  of  guards  of 
honour  to  the  governors,  or  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  im¬ 
perial  prestige  ? — 1  think  that  for  every  purpose,  for  that  of  prestige 
as  well  as  for  that  of  defence  in  time  of  peaee,  the  imperial  troops 
are  better  away.  1  cannot  help  looking  forward  to  a  ])eriod  w’hich 
may  arrive  when  some  of  those  colonies  may  wish  to  separate  from 
the  mother-country.  The  presence  of  troops  and  garrisons  in  those 
colonies  would  form  on  such  an  occasion  a  formidable  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  an  amicable  separation.  I  hope  if  ever  any  one  of  our  colo¬ 
nies  deliberately  expresses  a  wish  to  separate  from  tlie  mother- 
country,  it  will  be  met  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that  in  which 
the  separation  movement  has  been  met  in  Americ  i.  If  an  insult 
were  offered  to  the  English  flag,  or  a  small  detachment  of  our  troops 
were  cut  off  in  such  a  colony,  such  a  feeling  might  be  raised  among 
the  people  of  England  as  might  render  an  amicable  separation  next 
to  impossible.’  (Report,  No.  3.133.) 

The  opinions  respecting  inilit.ary  defence  of  the  colonies  deli¬ 
vered  before  the  Co.'ninittec  by  Lord  Herbert  dift'er  widely 
from  those  expressed  by  Mr.  Lowe.  The  following  are  extracts 
from  Lord  Herbert’s  evidence. 

‘  The  great  fortresses,  such  as  the  two  Mediterranean  fortresses, 
Malta  and  Gibraltar,  and  one  or  two  others,  I  should  garrison  to  the 
utmost.  I  think  that  the  difference  between  peace  and  war  in  many 
of  the  colonies  would  be,  that  instead  of  maintaining  a  force  in  them 
in  time  of  war,  we  should  withdraw  it.  I  see  no  use  in  maintaining 
isolated  battalions  ;  either  we  have  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  in 
which  case  they  are  useless ;  or  we  lose  the  supremacy  of  the  sea,  in 
which  case  they  are  caught  in  a  trap.’  (Report,  No.  3558.) 

*Lord  Stanley. — Do  you  consider  it  a  good  principle  that  has  been 
acted  upon  of  late  in  Australia,  to  obtain  certain  contributions  from 
colonial  legislatures  in  aid  of  the  maintenance  of  imperial  troops ; 
does  it  not  give  the  colonial  authorities  the  right  to  control  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  troops? — It  does  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  I  do  not  think 
that  is  of  any  serious  disadvantage.  In  the  case  of  the  navy,  great 
disadvantage  would  result  from  limiting  the  operations  of  a  ship  to 
the  colony ;  but  a  battalion  that  is  sent  to  the  colony  must  remain 
there,  and  so  long  as  the  troops  remain,  the  colony  pays ;  when  they 
are  withdrawn,  the  colony  ceases  to  pay  for  them. 

‘Which  do  you  think  is  preferable,  to  say  to  a  colony  which  is 
willing  to  pay  a  certain  amount  towards  its  own  defences,  that  it 
should  contribute  in  the  shape  of  part  payment  for  imperial  troops, 
or  that  it  should  raise  a  colonial  force  of  its  own  to  serve  as  a  part  of 
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its  g.irrison  ?  —  I  think  one  is  possible,  namely,  the  payment ;  but  1 
doubt  the  practicability  of  the  other ;  they  have  not  the  material  for 
troops.  Then  tliere  is  an  advantage  in  troops  passing  through  a 
colony,  not  only  to  the  army,  but  to  the  colony. 

‘  What  is  the  advantage  to  the  army  ?  —  You  get  a  change  of  sta¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  to  have  healtliy  colonies  to  which 
troops  can  be  sent  after  serving  in  unhealthy  colonies. 

‘1  suppose  that  the  cost  of  a  colonial  force  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  maintaining  imperial  troops,  on  account  of  labour  being  so 
highly  paid  ?  —  It  is  not  a  question  of  cost,  but  a  question  of  levying 
the  men  at  all.  The  colony  will  not  pay  more  than  the  mother- 
country  does,  and  the  only  question  is,  w'hether  they  can  succeed  in 
raising  the  men.  In  point  of  fact,  our  troops  receive  much  higher 
pay  than  is  generally  supposed.’  {Report,  Nos.  3579-82.) 

‘  Sir  James  Ferguson. — Do  you  consider  it  wise  expenditure  to 
keep  a  certain  portion  of  troops  in  a  colony  where  there  are  not  any 
important  military  posts  to  represent  the  imperial  authority,  as  well 
as  to  serve  as  a  nucleus  for  defending  local  authorities  in  time  of 
danger  ? —  Yes,  to  a  certain  extent. 

‘  You  think  it  proper  that  a  certain  number  of  troops  should  be 
kept  in  the  colony  to  represent  the  imperial  authority  ?  —  Yes,  it  is 
said  that  you  should  have  the  English  flag  flying,  and  the  red  coat 
with  it.’  {Report,  Nos.  3628-29.) 

‘  Mr.  Adderley. — Mr.  Lowe  stated  that  the  principles  he  w’ould 
act  upon  in  time  of  peace  would  be  to  have  no  imperial  troops  in 
any  colony,  but  only  in  case  of  war  ?  —  My  opinion  is  rather  the 
reverse  of  that. 

‘What  would  you  do  in  time  of  peace ?  —  In  tl.c  case  of  a  colony 
which  had  no  native  tribes  to  contend  with,  and  which  was  not  ad¬ 
jacent  to  powerful  neighbours,  I  would  not  keep  any  garrison  beyond 
that  whicli  would  be  necessary  upon  the  flag  and  red  coat  princijde.’ 
{Report,  Nos.  3614-45.) 

The  following  extracts  from  Mr.  Gladstone’s  evidence  will 
show  the  light  in  which  the  military  defence  of  the  colonies  is 
regarded  by  him. 

‘  I  think  that  to  arrive  at  a  system  under  which  the  primary  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  self-defence  by  land  should  be  thrown  upon  the  colo¬ 
nists —  speaking  of  course  of  those  colonies  which  are,  so  to  say, 
normally  constituted  —  would  be  not  only  an  immense  advantage  to 
the  British  exchequer,  but  would  have,  I  think,  many  still  more 
important  and  higher  recommendations  independently  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  cost. 

‘Chairman. — You  think  that  any  such  arrangement,  by  which  the 
primary  responsibility  should  be  thrown  upon  the  colonies,  would  be 
advantageous  to  communities  circumstanced  as  the  British  colonies 
are  ?  —  I  would  almost  venture  to  say,  without  speaking  of  cases  in 
which  the  circumstances  are  altogether  peeuliar,  that  no  community 
which  is  not  primarily  charged  with  the  ordinary  business  of  its  own 
defence,  is  really,  or  can  he,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  a  free  com- 
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munity.  The  privileges  of  freedom  and  the  burdens  of  freedom  are 
absolutely  associated  together  ;  to  bear  the  burden  is  as  necessary  as 
to  enjoy  the  privilege,  in  order  to  form  that  character  which  is  the 
great  ornament  of  all  freedom  itself. 

‘  Mr.  Roebuck. — Does  not  the  relation  of  the  mother-country  to  a 
colony  impose  upon  the  mother-country  the  obligation  of  defending 
tlie  colony  from  external  attack  ?  —  1  sl)ould  rather  look  back  in 
order  to  answ'er  that  question.  I  should  say  that  the  obligation  of 
the  mother-country  cannot  be  overlooked,  and  I  do  not  say  that  she 
is  not  bound  to  defend  her  colonies  under  whatever  system,  if  they 
do  not  defend  themselves ;  but  what  1  venture  to  say  is,  that  tl»e 
system  under  which  a  colonial  community  itself  is  primarily  charged 
with  the  duty  of  her  own  defence  is  by  far  the  best,  both  for  the 
mother-country  and  for  the  colony  itself.  I  am  aware  that  we  are 
at  present  far  from  the  system,  and  if  we  are  to  arrive  at  it,  it  must 
be  by  patient  effort,  and  perhaps  after  a  long  course  of  time. 

‘  When  a  state  is  allowed  to  do  what  it  likes  with  its  internal  re¬ 
gulations,  and  to  protect  itself  against_  external  aggression,  what  is 
tlie  difference  between  that  and  independence  ?  —  My  opinion  is  that 
the  difference  between  that  and  independence  would  still  be  a  very 
important  one ;  because,  for  a  variety  of  causes,  it  would  still,  I 
have  no  doubt,  remain  the  case,  that  a  large  part  of  the  work  of 
military  defence  would  have  to  be  borne,  and  gladly,  I  should  say 
proudly  borne  by  this  country,  and  therefore  a  very  important  por¬ 
tion  of  the  military  charge  of  the  defence,  would  remain  with  us,  and 
that  would  at  all  times  be  a  strong  political  tie  ;  but  the  really  valu¬ 
able  tic  with  a  colony,  in  my  view,  is  the  moral  and  social  tie ;  and  I 
do  not  think  that  that  is  stronger  now  than  it  was  in  the  case  of  the 
old  American  colonies,  even  if  it  be  as  strong. 

‘  Sir  James  Ferguson. — Supposing  it  is  possible  for  troops  to  be 
raised  in  the  colonies  sufficient  for  their  defence,  according  to  the 
matured  judgment  of  the  colonists  as  to  these  requirements,  would 
you  contemplate,  where  it  was  necessary,  a  contribution  from  this 
country  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  troops?  —  I  do  not  look 
with  so  much  anxiety  to  the  question  of  the  amount  of  contribution, 
as  I  do  to  the  transfer  of  responsibility ;  that  is  what  1  really  desire. 
1  think  that  if  the  colonists  and  the  colonial  government,  so  far  as  it 
is  really  colonial,  had  the  primary  responsibility  resting  upon  them, 
no  difficulty  would  occur  betw’een  the  colonies  and  this  country  upon 
a  mere  question  of  amount.  What  makes  me  anxious  is,  our  being 
invested  wdth  a  responsibility  which  I  do  not  think  belongs  to  us,  or 
to  the  natural  order  of  things,  a  responsibility  which,  I  think,  we 
have  unduly  assumed,  and  which  tee  are  not,  I  think,  competent  to 
discharge  half  so  well  as  the  colonists  would  discharge  it  themselves. 
1  should  like  to  see  the  state  of  feeling  restored  to  the  colonies  wliicli 
induced  the  first  American  colonists,  when  they  revolted,  to  make  it 
one  of  their  grievances  that  British  troops  were  kept  in  their  borders 
without  their  consent.  I  do  not  speak  of  the  arrangement  itself,  but 
of  the  feeling  which  dictated  it.’  (Report,  Nos.  3780-82.  3787. 
3834.) 
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A  question  is  likewise  put  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  by  Mr.  Ellice, 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  steam  navigation  upon  the 
defence  of  our  colonies. 

‘  A  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  since  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  steam  to  navigation.  No  sudden  attack  could  be  made  upon 
any  of  these  colonies  by  a  foreign  force  making  its  appearance  with¬ 
out  notice  in  any  of  these  seas  ?  —  I  think  the  change  is  enormous, 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  our  present  system  is  one  founded  upon  a 
state  of  things  and  a  condition  of  this  empire  relatively  to  other 
Powers,  which  has  entirely  passed  away.  In  former  times,  our  com¬ 
munications  with  our  colonies  Avere  rare,  slow,  and  uncertain,  and  it 
would  have  been  very  dangerous  indeed  to  trust  to  the  principle  of 
supporting  them  from  the  centre  ;  but  now,  on  the  contrary,  the 
communications  with  the  world  in  general  are  constant,  rapid,  and 
certain,  and  England  is  the  very  centre  of  those  communications. 
We  have  enormous  advantages  for  supporting  them  upon  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  keeping  our  great  mass  of  force  at  home,  and  supplying  them 
as  they  may  require.’  {^Report,  No.  3816.) 

The  question  of  erecting  fortifications  in  colonies  at  the  im¬ 
perial  expense  is  connected  with  their  military  defence.  On  this 
subject  Lord  Herbert  expresses  a  clear  opinion. 

‘  Sir  George  Grey. — Do  you  agree  Avith  several  Avitnesses  Avho 
have  been  examined,  that  it  is  unAvise  to  erect  fortifications  Avhich 
cannot  be  sufficiently  garrisoned  ?  —  Certainly ;  the  tendency  since 
the  peace  has  been  to  build  fortifications  abroad,  and  to  neglect  them 
at  home  ;  thus  leaving  the  vital  parts  undefended,  and  defending,  at 
great  cost,  the  e.xtremities.  1  believe  that  that  policy  has  been  en¬ 
tirely  Avrong.  I  should  spend  as  little  as  possible  upon  fortifications 
abroad,  and  strengthen  our  fortifications  at  home,  Avhere  there  is  a 
very  small  extent  of  sea  between  us  and  a  possible  enemy.’  {^Report, 
No.'s.m) 

The  new  edition  of  Mr.  Mcrivale’s  Avork  on  Colonization 
and  Colonies  is  brought  down  to  the  present  day,  and  con¬ 
tains  the  result  of  his  long  official  experience,  so  as  to  afford 
a  complete  manual  for  all  the  controverted  questions  of  colo¬ 
nial  policy.  Such  changes  have  been  brought  about  in  the 
colonial  policy  of  this  country  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and 
even  in  the  opinions  of  those  persons  who  are  most  qualified 
to  discuss  the  subject,  by  enlarged  experience  and  improved 
reasoning,  that  this  new  edition  of  the  lectures  delivered  in 
1840  by  the  late  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
may  in  many  respects  be  regarded  as  a  new  work,  the  more 
interesting  and  instructive  as  he  has  not  scrupled  to  place 
the  opinions  Avhich  are  the  result  of  modern  investigation  face 
to  face  Avith  those  Avhich  were  entertained  twenty  years  ago. 
A  long  note  commenting  upon  the  recent  official  reports,  in- 
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serted  in  this  work,  may  be  added  to  the  materials  for  the 
discu.s#i<»n  of  tlie  subject  of  this  article  (Merivales  Lectures, 
p.  586).  We  shall  presently  advert  to  some  of  the  arguments 
in  Air.  Alerivalc’s  able  paper. 

Having  carried  our  readers  up  to  the  point  which  the  official 
and  parliamentary  discussion  has  reached,  we  will  offer  some 
remarks  upon  the  present  position  of  the  question,  with  a  view 
to  the  practical  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  results  of  the 
inquiry. 

First,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  movement  is  an  im|)crial 
and  not  a  colonial  movement.  It  originated  with  a  Secretary 
of  State ;  it  assumed  a  definite  form  in  an  official  report;  audit 
has  been  taken  up  by  Parliament  and  embodied  in  the  resolu¬ 
tions  of  a  Committee.  It  has  sprung  out  of  a  desire  to  dimi¬ 
nish  the  pressure  upon  the  imjKirial  army,  and  the  burden  to  the 
imperial  exchequer,  caused  by  the  present  system  of  defending 
the  colonics.  No  colony  has  shown  any  wish  to  diminish  the 
number  of  British  troops  stationed  within  its  territory,  has 
complained  of  their  presence,  or  applied  for  their  withdrawal. 

The  whole  character  and  spirit  of  our  colonial  government 
has  been  changed  since  the  American  colonies  included  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  British  troops  among  their  grievances  and  grounds  for 
separation.  A  colony  was  regarded  at  that  time  as  a  mine  to 
be  worked  by  the  mother-country  for  her  own  c.\clusive  benefit. 
The  trade  and  industry  of  the  colony  were  avowedly  sacrificed  to 
the  trade  and  industry  of  the  mother-country.  A  British  regi¬ 
ment  was  then  looked  upon  as  an  instrument  of  coercion ;  it 
was  naturally  an  object  of  colonial  jealousy,  as  being  a  weapon 
in  the  hands  of  England  for  enforcing  her  dominion.  But  an 
imperial  battalion  is  now  considered  as  a  protective  force,  against 
either  foreign  enemies,  or  native  savages ;  and  is  not  an  object 
of  suspicion  or  fear.  The  military  ex[)enditurc,  moreover,  is 
viewed  as  a  source  of  profit  to  the  colony. 

Labour  is  scarce  in  a  new  community,  and  the  means  of  rais¬ 
ing,  organising,  and  paying  a  naval  and  military  force  are 
wanting  in  most  colonies.  The  main  benefit  which  they  derive 
from  their  dependence  upon  England  is  protection.  England  is 
a  great  naval  Power,  and  an  effective  military  Power.  She  is 
capable  of  giving  protection  to  her  dependencies,  and  they  are 
willing  to  submit  to  the  disadvantages  of  dependence  upon  a 
distant  Government,  in  consideration  of  being  protected. 
Whatever  may  be  the  benefit  which  England  derives  from  her 
dependencies,  she  purchases  it  at  the  price  of  her  naval  and  mi¬ 
litary  protection. 

There  is  no  uncertainty  in  the  colonies  with  respect  to  their 
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interest  in  this  matter.  They  would  naturally  prefer  to  be  inde¬ 
pendent,  if  they  could  maintain  their  independence  by  their  own 
exertions.  But  their  weakness  is  in  general  such,  that  if  they 
were  to  cease  to  be  the  dependencies  of  England,  they  would 
probably  fall  into  the  dependence  of  some  other  Power,  and  they 
wisely  prefer  to  remain  as  they  are.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vast 
change  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  opinion  of  England 
as  to  the  advantage  derivable  from  the  possession  of  colonial 
dependencies.  Monopoly  of  colonial  trade  is  abandoned.  A 
colony  is  no  longer  considered  as  an  exclusive  source  of  wealth 
for  the  mother-country.  The  cry  of  ‘  ships,  colonies,  and  com- 
‘  merce,’  has  ceased  to  exercise  a  magic  influence  on  the  feelings 
of  Englishmen.  The  fact  that  colonies  are  not  now  subjects  of 
contention  between  nations  —  that  they  are  no  longer  incentives 
to  wars  —  is  a  proof  th.at  they  are  not  prized  as  before. 

‘  In  the  last  century  ’  (says  Lord  Grey,  in  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee),  ‘  the  possession  of  colonies,  of  which  the  trade  was  to 
be  monopolised  by  the  mother-country,  was  believed  to  be  a  source 
of  wealth  to  a  nation.  Hence  to  wrest  from  each  other  their  colonial 
possessions  was  regarded  by  European  nations  as  an  object  of  great 
importance  ;  and  it  was  regarded  almost  a  sufficient  object  for  a  war, 
to  capture  one  or  two  sugar  colonies.  But  it  is  notv  generally  under¬ 
stood  that  monopolismg  the  trade  of  colonies  is  contrary  to  the  true 
interest  of  both  parties,  and  that  nothing  therefore  is  gained  by  con¬ 
quering  colonies  for  this  purpose.’  (lieport.  No.  2626.) 

Mr.  Gladstone  expresses  a  similar  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
improbability  of  a  war  for  the  acquisition  of  colonies. 

‘  The  case-s  in  my  opinion,  in  which  the  colonies  would  now  be 
involved  in  the  consequences  of  imperial  wars,  are  exceptional  cases  ; 

I  think  there  is  a  great  change  since  the  last  century  in  tliat  respect. 
Each  of  the  colonies  were  then  supposed  to  be  separate  and  exclusive 
resources  of  wealth  for  the  mother-country,  in  consequence  of  the 
supposed  value  of  exclusive  trade  ;  that  has  now  disappeared,  and  I 
think  now  the  whole  application  of  the  consequences  of  war  to 
transmarine  possessions  is  greatly  changed.’  (^Report,  No.  3864.) 

This  remark  may  be  true  if  it  was  meant  to  apply  exclusively 
to  imperial  wars  between  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  but  it  is 
not  true  if  wars  arise  between  the  States  of  Europe  and  those 
of  America.  War  between  Spain  and  the  United  States  would 
immediately  have  caused  expeditions  to  be  directed  against 
Cuba  and  Porto  Rico;  war  between  England  and  the  United 
States  can  hardly  fail  to  be  fought  out  on  the  frontiers  of 
Canada,  New  York,  and  Maine,  though  it  may  be  true  that  Eng¬ 
land  has  no  direct  interest  in  the  retention  of  her  North  Ame¬ 
rican  provinces. 
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A  dependency  can  see  clearly  the  advantage  which  it  derives 
from  protection  by  the  mother-country  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
express  in  an  articulate  form  the  benefit  derived  by  England 
from  her  colonial  possessions.  Mr.  Gladstone  passes  over  the 
economical  advantage,  and  insists  upon  *  the  moral  and  social 
‘  tie  ’  between  the  sovereign  state  and  the  dejjcndency.  How¬ 
ever  mucli  we  may  take  refuge  in  phrases  about  the  glory  and 
prestige  of  extended  empire,  the  popular  conviction  in  the  sub¬ 
stantial  gain  and  strength  derivable  from  colonies  is  shaken. 
This  state  of  mind  appears  clearly  in  a  question  put  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  by  ^ir.  Addcrlcy. 

‘You  were  asked’  (he  says)  ‘whether,  if  any  of  the  colonies 
defended  tlieniselves,  there  would  be  any  difference  in  their  relations 
with  England  as  regards  their  independence  :  do  you  consider,  gene¬ 
rally,  that  it  icould  be  tvorth  while  for  us  to  incur  all  the  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  present  system,  in  order  to  heep  up  what  remains  of 
dependence?'  {^Report,  No.  3869.) 

When  the  separation  of  the  American  colonics  was  consum¬ 
mated,  our  statesmen  of  that  day  mourned  over  the  gloomy 
jn-ospects  of  their  country,  and  declared  that  ‘  the  sun  of  Eng- 
‘  land  h.ad  set  for  ever.’  But  the  modern  statesman  anticipates 
Avith  coolness  the  eontingeney  of  the  separation  of  a  colony,  and 
hopes  that  it  Avill  be  effected  Avithout  a  struggle.  He  contem¬ 
plates  Avith  indifference  the  disruption  of  the  colonial  tie, 

‘  Si  fractus  illubatur  orbis, 
linpavidum  ferient  ruinac.’ 

Mr.  Godley,  in  his  memorandum  of  March  1860,  after  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  Greek  colonies  Avere  not  dependencies  of  the 
mother-country,  proceeds  thus ; 

‘  We  cannot  deal  in  this  Avay  Avith  our  colonics,  because  they  were 
formed  Avith  the  understanding  that  they  Avere  to  remain  “  part  of 
the  empire,”  and  have  a  right,  so  long  as  tiiey  choose  to  assert  it,  to 
the  fultilinent  of  tiiis  virtual  compact.  But  it  is  desirable,  both  for 
our  sakes  and  theirs,  to  reduce  to  the  minimum  the  incidents  of  their 
dependence  ;  for  ours,  because  tee  have  a  right  to  discharge  ourselves, 
so  fur  as  justice  and  honour  permit,  of  the  material  burdens 
caused  by  a  relation  which  does  not  briny  us  any  corresponding 
material  adr'intages ;  for  theirs,  because  in  proportion  as  they  learn 
to  provide  for  their  oavii  wants  and  to  assert  their  oAvn  rights,  instead 
of  leaning  on  others,  their  national  character  Avill  be  elevated  and 
strengthened,  and  they  Avill  l>e  prepared  for  the  day  Avhen  their  inde¬ 
pendence  shall  become  inevitable.’ 

The  naval  defence  of  \)ur  colonies  is  admitted  by  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  reduction  to  be  an  inevitable  expense.  Our  fleet  is 
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distributed  over  the  entire  world,  for  the  protection  of  our  cona- 
merce.  The  ships  cruise  about  during  a  portion  of  the  year, 
and  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  assign  the  expense  of  any  portion 
of  the  navy  to  particular  colonies.  The  expense  of  the  slave 
squadron  may  indeed  be  distinguished  ;  but  this  expense  is  for 
a  national,  not  for  a  colonial  object. 

According  to  the  account  furnished  by  the  Committee,  the 
total  charge  upon  the  imperial  exchequer  for  the  military  defence 
of  the  colonies  during  the  year  ending  March  31.  1860,  was 
3,225,081/.  In  this  total  is  included  a  charge  of  467,445/.  for 
dead  weight,  recruiting,  and  departmental  expenses.  Even  if 
the  military  defence  of  the  colonies  at  the  cost  of  the  imperial 
exchequer  were  abandoned,  a  large  part  of  this  expense  would 
continue  for  many  years.  A  deduction  of  73,315/.  paid  by  the 
colonies  in  aid  of  the  army  vote,  may  be  also  made. 

We  will,  however,  .assume  that  the  annual  charge  on  the 
British  exchequer  is  3,225,081/.;  and  we  will  first  remark  that 
the  Committee  begin  by  excluding  1,509,835/.,  as  applicable  to 
imperial  purposes  proper.  This  sum  comprises  the  cost  of  the 
Mediterranean  garrisons,  which  are  for  strictly  military  objects, 
of  the  West  African  stations,  which  are  for  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  tnadc,  and  of  Western  Australia  and  Bermuda,  which 
are  for  the  punishment  of  convicts.  The  only  practical  question, 
therefore,  arises  upon  the  remaining  sum  of  1,715,246/.  This 
expenditure  is  simply  for  the  protection  of  those  dependencies 
which  are  maintained  as  fields  for  our  industry,  as  markets  for 
our  products,  and  as  outlets  for  our  population ;  for  purposes  of 
cultivation,  trade,  and  emigration. 

Now  a  large  part  of  this  expenditure,  viz.  561,510/.,  is  caused 
by  the  two  colonies  of  the  Cape  and  New  Zealand,  and  isowing, 
not  so  much  to  any  colonial  necessity,  as  to  the  philanthropic 
policy  of  the  mother-country,  in  the  treatment  of  the  native 
tribes.  The  colonists,  having  personal  experience  of  the  trea¬ 
chery  and  cruelty  of  savages,  would  treat  them  as  wild  animals, 
and  would,  if  left  to  themselves,  ward  off  the  attacks  of  the  ab¬ 
origines  by  rough  and  inhuman  means.  The  mother-country  in¬ 
sists  on  a  more  humane  policy  ;  she  holds  that  the  aborigines  are 
to  be  treated  as  men  living  in  a  community,  and  possessed  of 
civil  and  international  rights.  For  the  enforcement  of  this  doc¬ 
trine  England  must  pay.  As  she  paid  for  the  emancipation  of 
the  colonial  slaves,  so  she  must  pay  for  the  humane  treatment  of 
the  colonial  aborigines.  But  this  is  not  a  pjirt  of  the  expense  of 
colonial  protection  which  is  Incurred  for  the  benefit  of  the 
colonists  themselves,  or  at  least  in  the  furtherance  of  any  policy 
which  the  colonists  would  voluntarily  pursue. 
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Mr.  Merivale  lias  devoted  an  interesting  section  of  his  work 
to  the  treatment  of  native  races  in  the  colonies.  He  holds  that 
the  protection  of  aborigines  is  a  duty  of  the  imperial  Govern¬ 
ment  ;  but  that  when  responsible  government  has  been  established 
in  a  colony,  the  separate  administration  of  native  affiiirs  by 
authorities  acting  under  the  Home  Executive,  is  a  system  un¬ 
fitted  for  practice.  He  considers  the  civilisation  of  savages, 
in  a  sejiarate  body,  imjiossible;  and  conceives  our  choice  to  lie 
between  extermination  and  amalgamation.  The  following  pas¬ 
sage  contjiins  a  graphic,  and,  we  regret  to  say,  a  true  description 
of  the  vacillation  which  has  too  often  characterised  the  imperial 
policy  as  to  military  protection  against  aborigines. 

‘  The  truth  is,  that  the  establishment  definitively  and  on  a  solid 
basis  of  either  system,  that  of  home  control,  or  that  of  abandonment 
to  the  settlers,  requires  a  degree  of  consistent  firmness  on  tlie  part  of 
the  executive,  which  it  is  difficult  to  secure  under  constitutional 
government.  No  colonial  minister  can  venture  to  oppose,  with 
deliberate  steadiness,  the  supporters  of  any  prevalent  and  popular 
doctrine.  If  he  recalls  troops  from  distant  colonial  possessions,  and 
maintains  the  principle  that  their  inhabitants  must  provide  for  their 
own  internal  peace  and  security  against  natives,  he  will  no  doubt 
find  strong  assistance  from  those  who  believe  that  the  colonists 
should  be  taught  to  rely  on  themselves,  and  still  stronger  from  the 
prevailing  desire  for  economy  in  national  expenditure.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  has  to  encounter  all  the  interests  connected  with  the 
particular  colony  in  question :  and  he  has  in  addition,  to  reckon  on 
opposition  from  that  body  so  long  and  justly  powerful  in  British  as¬ 
semblies,  who  constitute  themselves  the  protectors  of  inferior  races, 
and  regard  with  apprehension  any  measure  which  tends  to  withdraw 
them  irom  the  exercise  of  that  protection.  And,  besides  all  this, 
there  are  real  or  supposed  dangers  in  every  such  change  of  moment, 
which  it  requires  great  political  courage  to  confront.  An  extermination 
of  natives — a  massacre  of  settlers  —  these  arc  terrors  ever  present  to 
the  mind  of  the  executive  at  home,  which  render  it  loth  to  part, 
until  the  very  last  moment,  with  that  security  which  has  hitherto 
been  enjoyed  at  the  very  easy  cost  of  military  expenditure.  And 
besides  this,  there  is  always  looming  in  the  distance  the  phantom  of 
colonial  disaffection.  There  is  the  fear  lest  the  colonists  should  lose 
the  wish  to  remain  longer  connected  with  a  country  which  refuses 
to  spend  money  on  them.  That  the  fear  is  unphilosophical  all 
statesmen  will  admit,  and  that  colonial  attachment  will  not  be  re¬ 
tained  by  this  kind  of  tribute,  if  it  were  worth  retaining  at  such  cost. 
But  though  prepared  to  recognise  colonial  independence  as  the  natural 
ultimate  result  of  modern  colonial  policy,  none  of  them  wish  to  see 
the  revolution  commence  in  their  own  day. 

‘  The  consequence  of  these  opposing  political  tendencies  is  a  vacil¬ 
lation  of  purpose  greatly  to  be  regretted.  The  same  series  of  events 
continually  recurs  in  colonies  thus  circumstanced.  In  every  period 
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of  tranquillity,  some  preparation  is  made  for  weaning  colonists  from 
their  reliance  on  imperial  arms.  Troops  are  gradually  withdrawn. 
But  the  colonists — pretty  well  assured  of  what  is  coming  —  make 
very  slight  effort  to  create  a  defensive  force.  Then  comes  a  rebel¬ 
lion  or  a  border  war.  Troops  are  hurried  back  from  England,  and 
the  danger  is  at  length  averted  at  an  expense  greatly  exceeding  what 
would  have  occurred  if  they  had  remained  in  the  colony.  Then  the 
old  process  of  withdrawal  begins  again.  The  colonists  are  again 
threatened  with  being  left  to  themselves,  and  again  exhorted  to 
military  preparation — threats  which  they  have  learnt  to  estimate  at 
their  just  value,  and  exhortations  which  have  no  power  to  stir  them 
Irom  their  inertness  produced  both  by  habit  and  by  calculation. 
For  there  is  a  principle  in  their  resistance.  The  same  community 
which  will  cheerfully  contribute,  with  a  generosity  far  outstripping 
its  apparent  means,  to  any  object  of  public  munificence  in  which  Old 
England  is  interested,  will  hold  out  as  long  as  it  can  against  any 
invitation  to  take  on  itself  its  own  charges,  hitherto  defrayed  by  the 
mother-country.  And  thus  the  course  of  affairs  goes  on,  period  after 
period,  in  the  same  vicious  circle.  The  principle  of  military  pro¬ 
tection  from  home,  openly  avowed  and  consistently  acted  on,  would 
have  cost  far  less  money  than  the  opposite  principle  maintained  in 
theory,  and  perpetually  departed  from  in  practice.’  (^Mcrivale's 
Lectures,  p.  519.) 

Of  the  remaining  sum  of  1,153,730/.,  the  chief  part,  viz. 
776,265/.,  is  due  to  the  North  American  and  West  Indian  colo¬ 
nies.  As  to  the  North  American  colonies,  ^Ir.  Godley  has 
attempted  to  found  an  argument  uixm  the  practice  of  England 
in  the  last  century,  llefore  the  American  war,  England  did 
not  regularly  station  troops  in  the  North  American  colonies, 
but  left  their  military  defence  to  their  own  exertions.  This  ar¬ 
gument  is  conclusively  refuted  by  Mr.  Merivale  in  the  note  to 
which  we  already  referred. 

‘  The  Old  English  colonies  had  no  foreign  enemy  to  fear  except 
France.  Against  France,  all  their  instincts  of  self-defence  were 
roused  into  immediate  activity.  Had  England  absolutely  deserted 
them,  nothing  but  downright  force  w'ould  ever  have  driven  them  into 
subjection  to  a  country  of  absolute  government,  of  foreign  language 
and  religion.  All  that  was  needed  to  ward  off  danger,  w’as  that 
England  should  be  practically  as  near  to  them  as  France,  and  ready 
to  help  as  soon  as  occasion  required.  Their  own  courage  and  hearty 
good-will  were  sullicient  for  the  rest,  at  least  until  the  changes  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  seven  years’  war.  At  the  present  day,  the  menace 
against  which  the  British  troops  are  thought  to  guard  proceeds,  not 
from  France,  but  from  the  United  States  ;  the  country  of  a  powerful 
and  warlike  people,  conterminous  with  our  provinces  for  thousands 
of  miles,  ready,  from  geographical  position,  to  throw  at  any  time  a 
strong  force  against  any  weak  point,  and  secure  of  considerable 
sympathies  among  large  classes  of  our  colonists.  Against  such 
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enemies  as  these,  the  maintenance  of  a  few  fortified  posts,  by  imperial 
expenditure,  to  serve  as  rallying  points  in  the  event  of  sudden  inva¬ 
sion  until  assistance  can  arrive  from  the  mother-country,  may,  or 
may  not,  be  a  sutRcient  and  a  wise  precaution,  may  or  may  not  be 
imperially  expedient.  These  are  open  questions,  of  a  mixed  poli¬ 
tical  and  military  character :  but  to  refer  for  guidance  on  them  to 
a  precedent  so  utterly  dissimilar  as  that  of  our  ancient  colonial  do¬ 
minions — or  to  imagine  them  capable  of  solution  on  any  general 
principles  of  colonial  administration  at  all  — is,  I  cannot  but  think,  a 
waste  of  ingenuity.’  (Merivale's  Lectures,  p.  o89.) 

These  remarks  receive  a  forcible  illustration  from  the  present 
relations  of  this  country  with  the  United  States.  The  first 
probable  consequence  of  a  rupture  of  friendly  relations  with 
the  Federal  Government,  against  which  our  Government  bas 
been  called  on  to  provide,  is  an  invasion  of  Canada  by  the 
American  forces.  The  frontier  between  the  United  States  and 
the  British  North  American  provinces  is  long  and  undefended, 
either  by  nature  or  by  art.  The  lower  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
is  frozen  after  January,  and  the  military  communication  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Quebec  is  by  a  road  from  St.John’s  through 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick,  which  runs  along  the  frontier 
of  the  State  of  ^Mainc,  and  is  therefore  exposed  to  hostile  in¬ 
roads  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United  States.  Neither 
Halifax  nor  St.  John’s  is  connected  with  Quebec  by  a  railway ; 
whereas  there  are  numerous  railways  in  the  State  of  New  York 
which  might  carry  troops  to  points  adjoining  the  Canadian 
border.  The  militia  of  the  British  provinces  may  be  called  out 
at  a  moment  of  emergency,  but  it  is  untrained,  and  unsupplied 
with  officei’s  accustomed  to  the  profession  of  arms. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  defence  of  Canada  and  of  the 
other  British  provinces  of  North  America  must  be  undertaken 
by  England  in  the  event  of  war  with  the  United  States;  and 
even  in  time  of  peace,  preparations  against  the  contingency  of 
invasion  from  the  American  territory  must  be  made,  which  will 
be  a  serious  charge  upon  the  Imperial  exchequer.  We  have 
no  doubt  that  the  spirit  of  the  Canadian  people  will  show  itself 
capable  of  that  self-defence  w'hich  Mr.  Gladstone  regards  as  a 
primary  condition  of  freedom,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Canada  by  the  United  States  would  not  in  any  case 
be  so  easy  a  task  as  it  has  perhaps  been  imagined  to  be  by  the 
sanguine  adventurers  who  rule  at  Washington.  But  if  Canada 
become  the  scene  of  military  operations  in  a  war  which  is  begun 
to  vindicate  the  honour  and  independence  of  the  British  fiag, 
our  obligation  to  protect  Canada  with  all  the  power  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  is  equal  to  her  obligation  to  share  in  repelling  an  attack 
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on  the  symbol  which  now  waves  over  her  fortresses  and  her 
inland  seas.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a 
colonial  possession  like  Canada  is  by  its  nature  a  vulnerable 
part  of  the  empire ;  and  that  the  advantage  it  may  render  to 
the  common  interest,  as  a  base  of  offensive  warlike  operations, 
is  incomparably  less  than  the  burden  it  imposes  upon  us  in 
providing  for  its  defence. 

The  West  Indian  colonies  are  in  so  feeble  and  impoverished 
a  state,  that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  make  any  effectual  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  own  military  defence.  How  far  they  would  be 
an  object  of  cupidity  either  to  the  United  States  or  to  Spain, 
is  doubtful.  Probably  neither  of  those  Powers  would  wish  to 
possess  a  tropical  territory,  in  which  negro  slavery  is  abolished, 
and  in  which  the  soil  is  cultivated  by  free  black  labourers ; 
and  neither  government  would  wish  to  re-establish  slaver}’  in  an 
island  where  it  had  been  abolished  by  England.  At  the  same 
time,  the  undefended  state  of  a  West  India  island  might  provoke 
an  aggression,  which,  however  worthless  the  subject  of  quarrel, 
would  render  a  war  inevitable. 

With  all  our  respect  for  ^Ir.  Lowe’s  juridical  knowledge  and 
experience  of  colonial  affairs,  we  cannot  subscribe  to  the  doctrine 
that  a  colony  under  a  responsible  government  is  virtually  a 
foreign  Power,  or  that  it  resembles  Hanover,  when  an  indepen¬ 
dent  State,  whose  king  was  likewise  king  of  England.  Such  a 
colony  is  still  a  dependency  of  England ;  it  is  subject  to  the 
legislation  of  Parliament ;  it  receives  a  governor  appointed  by 
the  Crown,  who  is  the  head  of  the  local  executive  government ; 
its  laws  arc  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  Crown.  In  addition  to 
these  marks  of  dependence,  it  may  be  garrisoned  by  troops  who 
are  under  the  control  of  the  governor,  and  whose  commanding 
officer  acts  under  instructions  sent  to  him  direct  from  the  War 
Department.  If  the  local  government  is  constituted  on  too 
democratic  a  basis,  that  is  a  state  of  things  for  which  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  responsible,  and  the  mother-country  •would  not  be  jus¬ 
tified  in  visiting  the  colony  with  a  punishment  for  the  results 
of  her  own  policy. 

This  analysis  of  the  component  parts  of  the  expenditure  in 
question,  gives  us  little  ground  for  expecting  that  the  burden  of 
the  military  defence  of  the  colonies  upon  the  imperial  exchequer 
can  be  materially  lightened.  The  labours  of  the  Committee 
seem  to  us  chiefly  valuable  as  furnishing  information,  as  pro¬ 
moting  discussion,  and  as  exhibiting  the  discordance  and  incon¬ 
sistency  of  opinion  on  the  subject ;  not  as  recommending  any 
practicable  policy.  The  entire  movement  is  founded  on  the 
assumption  that  our  colonies  are  of  little  economical  benefit  to 
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the  mothcr-countiy.  It  would  follow  from  this  principle,  as 
a  practical  maxim,  that  we  ought  not  to  extend  our  existing 
colonial  possessions,  or  acquire  new  ones.  Lord  Herbert  was  of 
opinion  that  we  recognise  this  maxim  in  our  practice.  ‘  I  think  ’ 
(he  says,  in  answer  to  a  question  put  to  him  by  the  Committee) 

‘  that  the  tendency  is  not  to  extend  our  colonies ;  the  Colonial 
‘  Office  is  always  on  its  guard  against  accessions  of  territory, 

‘  and  in  South  Africa  we  have  given  up  territory.’  Kever- 
thelcss  we  have  lately  added  Hongkong  and  Labuan  to  our 
colonial  empire,  as  well  as  British  Columbia.  More  recently 
we  have  made  Lagos  a  new  station  against  the  slave-trade.  AVe 
have  annexed  Oude  to  our  Indian  dominions,  and  there  is  a 
constant  tendency  to  multiply  stations  and  settlements,  all  of 
which  require  military  protection,  and  add  to  the  number  of 
places  to  be  garrisoned.  AVe  continue  to  extol  the  advantages 
and  glory  of  our  vast  Colonial  and  Indian  Empire,  -in  sound¬ 
ing  ’  phrases,  and  with  much  rhetorical  amplification ;  but  we 
murmur  at  the  necessary  cost  of  maintaining  it.  The  inquiries 
of  the  Committee  will  be  useful,  if  they  throw  a  clear  light  upon 
this  inconsistency. 

It  is  to  be  wished,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  advocates  of  co¬ 
lonial  extension  would,  jioint  out,  in  plain  and  unmetaphorical 
language,  the  precise  advantages  which  England  derives  from 
her  dependencies,  old  and  new.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be 
wished  that  the  advocates  of  the  reduction  of  imperial  expendi¬ 
ture  on  colonial  defence,  would  jierceive  that  naval  and  military 
protection  is  the  principal  benefit  which  the  dependency  derives 
from  the  sovereign  State,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  this  protec¬ 
tion  is  withdrawn,  the  ties  of  Interest  which  attach  the  smaller, 
poorer,  and  weaker,  to  the  more  populous,  wealthy,  and  jxiwer- 
lul  community,  are  likely  to  be  broken. 
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Aut.  V. — Reisebriefe  von  Felix  Mendelssohn  Bartholdi/  aus 
den  Jahren  1830  bis  1832.  Herausgegeben  A’on  Paul 
Mendelssohn  Bautiioldv.  Leipsig:  1861. 

''Phis  book,  though  it  is  merely  in  one  sense  a  fragment  —  at 
best  an  episode  belonging  to  a  life  which  was  a  complete 
poem — is  in  every  point  of  view  remarkable,  as  the  unconscious 
utterance  of  young  genius  full  of  hope  and’  enjoyment,  in 
which  the  form  bears  a  most  harmonious  proportion  to  the 
matter.  By  no  musician,  it  may  be  said  without  fear  of  cor¬ 
rection,  has  any  record  been  left  comparable  to  these  memorials 
of  travel,  sent  by  an  artist,  to  gladden  the  happiest  home  from  ’ 
which  artist  ever  went  forth,  to  gather,  to  observe,  and  to  enjoy. 
Among  the  liistories  of  hope  deferred,  of  powers  wasted,  of 
faculties  half  developed,  of  passions  and  appetites  forced  into 
preternatural  activity,  which  the  biography  of  musicians  in¬ 
cludes,  the  virtuous,  brilliant,  and  successful  career  of  Felix 
^Mendelssohn  stands  alone  and  aj)art.  ‘  The  boy,’  as  Goethe  well 
said,  ‘  came  into  the  world  on  a  lucky  day.’  He  was  born  into 
a  family  of  easy  fortune ;  —  a  fiimily,  too,  having  ambitions  and 
traditions  belonging  to  other  lives  than  those  of  the  merchant 
and  the  tradei’.  Philosophy  and  scholarship  were  connected  with 
the  name  of  Mendelssohn.  It  had  a  place  and  an  honour  of  its 
own,  even  in  that  cold,  cynical  capital,  the  city  of  Berlin.  His 
father  was  a  man  as  earnest  as  liberal.  His  mother  was  superior 
in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  —  not  merely  in  ordering  her  own 
household  life,  but  in  looking  beyond  it,  to  every  influence  and 
enjoyment  from  without,  which  taste  and  art  and  literature 
could  furnish ;  —  a  serene,  cordial  woman,  as  unpretending  as 
she  was  gentle,  who  will  live  in  the  recollections  of  all  who 
have  known  her,  by  that  tone  of  distinction  in  manner,  in 
thought,  and  in  acquirements,  which  help  at  once  to  freshen 
and  to  warm  the  atmosphere  in  which  genius  is  born  and  nur¬ 
tured. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  culture  been  more  wisely  and  liberally 
bestowed,  than  in  the  case  of  this  fortunate  boy.  Rarely,  if 
ever,  have  affection  and  intelligence  reaped  a  richer  harvest. 
He  was  as  gracious  as  he  was  gifted  —  evil  seemed  to  glance 
aside  from  him  —  temptation  to  get  no  hold  on  him.  He  was 
singularly  exact  without  pedantry.  Every  thing  that  he  ac¬ 
quired  was  ranged  according  to  its  value  in  the  chambers  of  a 
memory  which  nothing  seemed  to  encumber.  He  learned  with 
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extreme  ease  and  rapidity,  —  yet  retained  that  which  was  solid 
and  serious,  with  a  steadfastness  rare  in  men  of  so  mercurial 
a  temperament.  Though  he  was  full  of  vivacity  and  humour, 
endowed  with  a  keenness  of  observation  not  to  be  surpassed, 
there  was  not  a  grain  of  mockery  in  his  composition.  He 
delighted  to  admire  and  to  venerate ;  —  from  the  first  to  the 
last  he  had  an  unaffected  relish  and  enjoyment  in  the  society 
of  those  older  than  himself,  while  he  retained  the  merriment  of 
a  child,  and  his  sympathy  with  childhood.  In  the  practice  of 
that  art  which  he  exercised  as  naturally  as  other  men  exercise  the 
common  gift  of  speech,  in  the  regulation  of  his  life,  in  his  public 
responsibilities,  and  in  his  domestic  duties  and  affections,  the 
whole  career  of  Felix  Mendelssohn  bore  the  stamp  of  a  moral 
beauty  and  elevation,  not  common  among  the  sons  of  men. 
Nothing  vulgar,  affected,  or  unclean  could  approach  him ;  no 
ungenerous  thought  ever  touched  him ;  he  combined  the  wit 
and  readiness  of  a  man  of  the  world  with  the  affectionate  simpli¬ 
city  of  boyhood.  One  more  universal  in  appreciation,  more 
shrewdly  discriminating,  yet  withal  in  his  own  personality  in¬ 
tensely  national,  has  rarely  been  born.  Ills  tastes  and  aptitudes 
seemed  hardly  to  have  a  limit.  He  had  a  painter’s  eye  and  a 
poet’s  heart.  Every  thing  that  was  good  and  beautiful  in  art  or 
in  Nature  —  no  matter  wbat  the  world,  no  matter  what  the 
climate,  no  matter  what  the  period,  —  was  not  so  much  seen  and 
studied,  as  possessed  by  him.  He  was  a  ready  and  exquisite 
linguist,  endowed  with  that  instinct  for  subtlety  in  language,  of 
which  many  less  perfectly  educated  persons  never  dream.  One 
of  his  last  earthly  exercises,  we  have  been  told,  was  the  exami¬ 
nation  of  a  friend’s  son  in  Greek.  He  was  a  keen  lover  of 
literature.  Lastly,  having  exceeding  personal  beauty,  a  face  of 
such  mobility,  brilliancy,  and  sweetness  of  expression,  as  defied 
the  portrait-painter’s  art,  the  absence  of  personal  vanity  or 
frivolity  was  as  rare  as  it  was  real.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  by 
the  aid  of  the  most  minute  magnifying  powers,  to  recall  a 
flaw,  or  an  inconsistency  of  character  or  talent.  ‘  Complete  ’ 
might  have  been  the  one  word  written  on  his  tombstone,  could 
it  be  applied  to  any  human  being. 

Complete,  too,  Avas  his  career  in  all  that  makes  existence 
radiant  and  prosperous.  It  became  obvious,  at  an  early  period 
of  his  boyhood,  that  the  gift  of  musical  genius  dropped  in  his 
cradle  was  the  central  one,  round  which  many  other  tastes  and 
talents  grouped  themselves.  The  practical  part  of  his  art  he 
took  up  like  a  sport,  in  rivalry  with  his  sister  Fanny, — one  of 
the  most  remarkable  female  musicians  of  her  time.  There  were 
excellent  masters  of  the  science  in  Berlin  ;  and  the  genial  and 
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profound  Zelter,  a  man  brimful  of  intellect  and  idea,  who  could 
hold  his  own  with  even  such  a  correspondent  as  Goethe,  —  was 
the  friend  and  counsellor  to  whom,  probably,  Mendelssohn  was 
the  most  largely  indebted  for  instruction,  and  to  whose  influence 
may  be  in  part  ascribed  the  tone  and  cast  which  characterise 
his  music.  This,  again,  might  possibly,  in  part,  arise  from  the 
peculiar  plight  of  his  art  in  Berlin,  during  the  period  when  the 
boy’s  mind  was  moulded.  The  appointment  of  Spontini  to  a 
place  of  trust  and  emolument,  and  his  repute  as  a  man  insincere 
and  intriguing  as  he  was  courtly,  sharpened  to  opposition  an 
anti-Italian  spirit,  and  contributed  to  turn  an  imagination,  in 
which  fantasy  was  singularly  balanced  by  a  spirit  of  order, 
towards  the  antique  and  rich,  but  not  obsolete,  writings  of  the 
patriarchs  of  music.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  became  presently  ap¬ 
parent  that  Mendelssohn’s  musical  tendencies  did  not  chime  in 
with  those  of  Berlin.  It  was  his  father’s  dream  that  he  should 
become  one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  birthplace ;  but  the  youth 
never  took  kindly  to  the  town  as  a  residence,  nor  the  town  to 
him  as  a  composer,  till  its  captious  inhabitants  were  compelled, 
for  very  shame,  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  European  fashion. 
How  it  fell  out,  that  our  England — as  much  decried  abroad  as 
if  this  country  had  not  nourished  Handel’s  mighty  genius,  and 
suggested  to  Haydn  the  crowning  inspiration  of  his  life,  and 
welcomed  the  prodigious  talent  of  little  Mozart,  and  soothed  the 
last  hours  of  Beethoven,  soured  with  Austrian  neglect — furnished 
Mendelssohn  with  the  arena  in  which  his  genius  surprised 
all  Europe,  is  a  matter  of  history  too  well  known  to  need 
restatement  here,  though  it  has  been  too  largely  forgotten 
in  the  wholesale  contempt  with  which  musical  Germany  is 
pleased  to  regard  musical  England.  He  was  wont  to  refer 
with  exquisite  delight  to  his  first  visit  to  London,  and  to  his  after 
journey  to  Scotland  And  Wales,  during  which  life-friendships 
were  made,  never  to  fail  him.  But  there  was  something  still 
wanting  to  his  education, — the  influence  of  that  spell  of  beauty 
and  association  which  belongs  to  Italy  as  to  no  other  country 
under  the  sun  or  moon.  This  volume  is  largely  devoted  to  his 
impressions  of  the  South,  showered  forth  for  the  beloved  home- 
circle.  Taken  as  letters,  in  themselves,  their  literary  value  can 
hardly  be  overrated  ;  nothing  more  perfect  has  ever  fallen  from 
the  pen  even  of  those  whose  pen  is  their  only  instrument,  and 
it  is  long  indeed  since  Germany  has  given  us  any  protluction 
of  equal  interest  and  merit.  We  understand  that  an  English 
translation  of  the  volume  is  in  preparation  ;  but  as  the  work  is 
probably  still  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of  our  readers,  we 
shall  borrow  largely  from  its  pages. 
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The  very  first  letter  in  the  series  —  written  at  Weimar  on 
the  6rst  stage  of  the  journey  from  Berlin  to  Italy  —  contains 
possibly  the  last  bright  glimpse  which  will  be  given  of  a  spot  of 
which  we  are  not  yet  weary. 

*  *  Weimar,  May  2Ut,  1830. 

‘  1  do  not  think  that  in  all  my  former  experience  in  travelling, 
I  ever  remember  so  bright  or  fresh  a  day  as  that  of  yesterday.  In 
the  early  morning  the  sky  was  dark  and  cloudy,  till  later  when 
the  sun  broke  through ;  add  to  this  the  clearness  of  the  air  and 
its  being  the  Assumption  day  of  tlie  Virgin  :  the  people,  were  all  in 
their  holyday  clothes ;  in  one  village  we  saw  them  going  into 
church,  in  another  streaming  out  of  it,  in  another  playing  at  bowl.«, 
every  garden  bright  witli  beds  of  tulips;  we  drove  quickly,  and  I 
had  all  these  things  to  admire.  In  Weissenfels  they  gave  me  a  little 
wicker  carriage,  and  in  Naumburg  an  open  drosky ;  the  luggage, 
with  hat  and  cloaks,  was  stowed  into  it  somehow ;  I  bought  two 
great  sprays  of  lily  of  the  vallt^y,  and  so  paraded  the  country  as  if  on 

a  pleasure  excursion.  Beyond  Naumburg  we  met  P - ,  who  envied 

me ;  next  President  G - ,  in  a  tiny  little  earriage  (its  springs 

in  him  had  no  light  weight  to  bear) ;  he  and  his  two  daughters,  or 
wives,  at  any  rate  the  two  females  who  were  with  him,  also  envied 
me  like  the  first.  We  rattled  up  the  Kb.serner  hill ;  for  the  draught 

was  nothing  for  the  horses . The  country  was  so  gracious 

with  spring,  it  looked  so  bright,  smiling  and  arrayed  ;  then  the  sun 
went  down  very  solemnly  behind  the  hills ;  and  as  the  Russian 
ambassador  rolled  by,  very  moody  and  business-like,  with  two  car¬ 
riages  and  four,  I  slipped  past  him  in  my  little  drosky  with  the 
speed  of  a  hare  ;  ....  through  the  whole  day  I  composed  very 

little,  and  only  enjoyed  myself  in  a  lazy  way  ....  — 24/4.  I 

had  written  all  this  before  I  saw  Goethe,  which  I  did  after  an  early 
walk  in  the  park,  and  now  here  I  am,  and  my  letter,  of  course,  no 
further  on.  I  may  possibly  remain  for  the  next  two  days,  and  it 
will  be  no  harm  if  I  do,  for  I  have  never  seen  the  old  gentleman  so 
amiable  and  cheerful,  so  talkative  and  communicative,  as  he  is  at 
present.  The  reason  of  iny  stay  is  one  that  makes  me  vain,  I  had 
better  say  proud,  and  I  will  not  hide  it  from  you.  Goethe  sent  mo 
yesterday  a  letter  addressed  to  a  painter  of  the  town,  which  I  was  to 
deliver  in  person;  and  Ottilie*  has  confided  to  me,  that  a  commission 
to  take  my  picture  was  contained  in  it;  Goethe  being  anxious  to  add 
my  likeness  to  a  collection  of  sketches  of  his  friends,  which  he  began 
some  time  ago.  The  thing  pleased  me  well,  but  as  I  have  not  yet 
set  eyes,  by  your  leave,  on  the  worshipful  artist,  nor  he  on  me,  I 
shall  have  to  remain  until  the  day  after  to-morrow  ;  and  as  I  said 
before,  I  am  no  ways  vexed  at  this,  for  my  life  is  perfect,  and  I 


*  Ottilie  von  Goethe,  the  poet’s  daughter-in-law;  Ulrica,  Walter, 
and  Wolff,  were  his  grandchildren.  Ulrica  was  at  this  time  about 
five  years  old — a  lovely  child;  we  believe  she  died  young  ;  the  young 
men  still  survive. 
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thoroughly  enjoy  the  society  of  the  old  gentleman.  As  yet  I  have 
dined  with  him  every  day,  and  am  bidden  to  his  house  again  ;  this 
evening  there  will  be  a  party,  when  I  shall  have  to  play ;  at  these 
times  he  talks  of  everything,  and  inquires  into  everything  in  a  way 
that  is  pleasant.  But  I  really  ought  to  make  my  narrative  more 
reasonable  and  consecutive.  The  morning  I  spent  with  Ottilie, 
whom  I  found  still  delicate  and  complaining  at  times,  but  in  better 
spirits  than  she  used  to  be,  and  to  me  friendly  and  affectionate  as  I 
have  always  known  her ;  we  have  been  almost  ahvays  together,  and 
I  have  had  pleasure  in  getting  to  know  her  better.  Ulrica  is  more 
pleasing  and  attractive  than  ever ;  that  which  was  so  grave  in  her, 
has  now  settled  into  keeping  with  her  whole  being  —  she  has  a 
singleness  and  depth  of  feeling  that  make  her  one  of  the  most 
loveable  visions  1  know.  The  two  boys,  Walter  and  Wolff,  are 
lively  and  diligent,  and  to  hear  them  chatter  of  grandpapa’s 
“  Faust,”  is  really  quaint.  But  to  return  to  my  story ;  I  had  sent 
Zelter’s  letter  straight  to  Goethe,  and  he  invited  me  to  dinner  ;  when 
I  found  him  externally  little  altered,  but  at  first  stiff  and  not  very 
.sympathetic.  I  supposed  he  wished  to  see  how  1  would  turn  out, 
but  1  fancied  he  would  continue  so,  and  got  vexed.  Luckily  the 
conversation  turned  on  the  Ladies’  Committee  in  AVeimar,  and  on  the 
“Chaos,”  an  idiotic  newspaper  which  the  ladies  were  to  edit,  and 
where  I  was  exalted  by  appearing  as  a  contributor.  Goethe  then 
began  to  make  merry  on  the  subject,  to  tease  the  ladies  about  their 
benevolence,  intellectual  efforts,  subscriptions  and  sick  nursing,  to 

tbe  last  of  which  he  seemed  to  have  an  extreme  aversion . 

We  wandered  on  to  all  kinds  of  subjects,  to  the  “Riiuber  Braut”  of 
Ries,  of  which  he  said  that  it  contained  all  that  a  modern  artist 
seemed  to  require  to  make  him  happy,  viz.,  a  brigand  and  a  bride. 
He  then  fell  foul  of  all  the  young  people  of  the  day,  for  their 
“  yearnings,”  and  for  being  all  so  melancholy  ;  told  stories  of  a  young 
lady  to  whom  he  had  paid  some  attentions,  and  who  seems  to  have 
felt  some  interest  in  him  ;  and  then  on  to  the  Exhibition,  and  to 
the  sale  of  fancy  work  for  the  poor,  where  the  ladies  of  Weimar 
were  to  be  saleswomen,  but  where  he  averred  nothing  could  be 
bought,  because  the  young  people  generally  apportioned  the  goods 
beforehand,  and  then  hid  their  wares  till  the  right  customers 
appeared.  After  dinner  he  said  suddenly,  “Good  children!  pretty 
“  children  !  must  always  be  amused,  but  a  foolish  folk  though,”  and 
sat  making  eyes  like  an  old  lion  exceedingly  sleepy.  Afterwards 
I  played  to  him  ;  he  thought  it  very  wonderful,  the  more  so  that 
it  was  long  since  he  had  heard  any  music  ;  the  art,  he  said,  had 
much  advanced  lately,  but  he  knew  nothing  of  the  subject,  and  I  had 
to  tell  him  a  great  deal,  for  as  he  said,  “  We  must  now  have  a  good 
and  sensible  talk  together.”  He  called  to  Ottilie,  “  I  daresay  you 
have  made  very  good  arrangements,  but  it  makes  no  difference  to  my 
commands,  w'hich  are,  that  you  should  make  tea  here,  so  that  we  may 
all  be  together.”  “  Will  it  not  be  too  late  though,”  she  said,  “for 
Reimer  has  to  come  to  work  with  you  ?  ”  “  Why,”  he  replied,  “  you 
let  your  children  off  from  their  Latin  lessons  to-day,  that  they  might 
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bear  Felix  play,  so  for  once  you  may  let  me  off  from  my  work.” 
He  beprced  me  to  dine  with  him  next  day,  and  in  the  evening  I 
played  a  great  deal.  As  I  had  begged  Goethe  to  tutoyer  me,  he  sent 
me  a  message  to  say,  I  must  really  remain  more  than  the  two  days  I 
had  named,  otherwise  he  should  never  get  into  the  way  of  doing  so. 
'When  he  said  this  to  me,  when  he  tliought  that  I  should  not  lose 
time  in  remaining,  when  he  invited  me  to  dine  with  him  every  day 
if  I  had  no  other  engagement,  when  I  have  been  with  him  every  day 
from  that  time  till  this,  when  yesterday  he  made  me  talk  to  him  of 
Scotland,  of  Hengstenberg,  of  Spontini,  and  of  Hegel’s  aesthetics ; 
when  he  sent  me  over  with  the  ladies  to  Tiefurth,  but  forbid  me  to 
drive  to  Berke,  because  there  was  such  a  pretty  girl  there,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  send  me  to  my  ruin  ;  and  when  I  think  that  this  is 
the  Goethe  of  whom  people  used  to  say,  that  he  was  not  one  Goethe, 
but  consisted  of  several  little  Gocthe.s,  I  should  have  been  a  fool  if 
I  had  grudged  my  time  here.  To-day  I  am  to  play  him  things  of 
Bach,  H.aydn,  and  Mozart,  and  bring  him  on  so  far,  as  he  expresses 
it.  Besides  all  this,  I  have  done  the  ordinary  tourist's  work  ;  I  have 
seen  his  library  and  “  Iphigenia  in  Aulis.”  Yours, 

‘Felix.’ 

How  charming  are  the  following  first  glimpses  of  the  land  of 
enchantment! — with  the  touch  of  home-yearning  in  the  writer — 
with  his  rapture  over  the  Titian  pictures;  and  then  his  outbreak 
of  indignation  at  the  folly  and  fickleness  of  "Vienna.  The  ‘  Ave 
Maria,’  whimsically  designated  in  it  as  a  theological  protest,  is 
one  of  its  master’s  most  lovely  and  ingenious  pieces  of  sacred 
music;  for  in  Mendelssohn  religious  sentiment  was  so  genuine 
and  natural  that  it  found  musical  expression  with  equal  purity 
in  the  pathetic  ritual  of  the  Catholic  Church,  and  in  the  majestic 
chorales  of  the  Protestant  congregation. 

‘  To  Professor  Zelter.* 

‘Venice,  Oct.  16th,  1830. 

‘  My  dear  Professor,  —  At  last  I  have  trodden  Italian  ground  ;  and 
I  wish  this  letter  to  be  the  first  of  a  scries  of  notes  that  I  propose 
sending  to  you  regularly  of  all  that  appears  to  me  most  interesting 
and  remarkable.  For  my  not  having  written  to  you  ere  this,  you 
must  blame  the  distracted  and  racketty  state  in  which  I  lived  both  in 
Munich  and  in  Vienna.  ...  I  hope  you  have  not  taken  my  silence 
amiss,  and  that  I  may  look  for  a  few  lines  from  you,  if  it  be  but  to 
tell  me  that  you  are  well  and  happy.  The  world,  at  present,  looks  so 
stormy ;  and  all  that  one  imagines  to  be  most  lasting  in  its  nature, 
one  sees  collapsing  in  two  days’  time.  It  is,  therefore,  doubly  good  to 
’near  well-known  voices,  and  to  convince  oneself  that  there  are  some 
things  which  neither  fail  nor  fall,  but  w  hich  stand  fast  for  ever.  It 
is  very  trying  that  for  the  last  fortniglit  my  home  letters  have  all 
miscarried,  arid  that  neither  here  nor  at  Trieste  have  I  had  any 

•  Mendelssoiin’s  teacher  in  the  theory  of  music. 
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tidings  from  my  own  people ;  so  a  few  lines  from  you,  addressed  to 
me  here,  in  your  old  way,  would  be  both  cheering  and  refreshing, 
and  they  would  bring  with  them  the  conviction  that  you  think  of  me 
with  the  same  kindness  that  you  have  felt  since  I  was  a  child.  My 
family  will,  1  daresay,  have  read  to  you  what  a  happy  impression  the 
first  sight  of  the  plains  of  Italy  made  upon  me ;  here  I  seem  to 
hurry,  hour  by  hour,  from  one  pleasure  to  another.  I  am  always 
seeing  something  new  and  unexpected.  In  the  first  days  I  picked 
out  some  masterpieces,  to  which  I  like  to  devote  a  couple  of  hours 
every  day.  These  are  three  pictures  of  Titian — “The  Presentation 
“of  the  Virgin  in  the  Temple,”  “The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,”  and 
“  The  Entombment  of  Christ then  a  picture  of  Giorgione’s,  repre¬ 
senting  a  girl,  who,  guitar  in  hand,  sits  lost  in  thought,  and  gazing  so 
wistfully  out  of  the  picture,  that  she  looks  as  if  she  was  just  going  to 
break  into  a  song,  and  gives  me  the  feeling  that  I  must  begin  one  too. 
There  are  several  others  ;  and  the  pictures  alone  would  be  worth  a 
journey  to  Venice,  for  the  strength,  the  piety  and  the  intellectual 
wealth  of  the  men  who  painted  them,  seem  to  beam  upon  me  from 
their  works,  every  time  that  I  look  at  them.  I  scarcely  regret  tiiat, 
as  yet,  I  have  heard  no  music  here;  for  I  suppose  the  music  made  by 
the  angels  in  “The  Assumption  of  the  Virgin,”  when,  floating  round 
Mary,  they  shout  for  joy,  one  answering  the  other  upon  cymbals,  and 
two  playing  on  curious,  crooked  flutes,  as  well  as  that  song  which  is 
passing  through  the  soul  of  my  lute  player,  cannot  be  reckoned 
among  things  which  one  has  heard.  1  have  only  heard  the  organ 
played  once ;  and  it  was  a  pitiable  performance.  I  was  looking 
at  the  “  Peter  Martyr,”  by  Titian,  in  the  Church  of  the  Francis¬ 
cans.  Divine  service  was  going  on ;  and  as  the  old  pictures,  in  the 
very  places  for  which  they  had  been  intended,  and  in  which  they 
had  been  painted,  began  to  start  out  through  the  darkness,  the 
church  became,  for  me,  full  of  a  dim,  religious  solemnity.  Just  as  I 
was  gazing  at  that  marvellous  evening  landscape,  with  the  trees,  and 
the  angels  among  the  branches,  the  organ  began.  The  first  notes 
that  I  heard,  gave  me  a  rush  of  delicious  joy ;  but  the  second,  and 
the  third,  and  all  the  following  ones,  brought  me  back  from  all  my 
visions  to  very  ordinary  life  ;  for  the  man  played  in  church,  at  divine 
service,  and  in  the  presence  of  rational  beings,  such  tweedle-dum 

and  tweedle-dee  as  this . and  the  “  Peter  Martyr  ”  hung 

beside  him . I  have  been  myself  very  musically-minded, 

however,  and  have  composed  a  good  deal.  Before  I  left  Vienna,  an 
acquaintance  gave  me  a  copy  of  Luther’s  “Divine  Songs;”  and  as  I 
read  them,  they  took  hold  of  me  in  a  way  that  they  had  never  done 
before.  I  mean  to  set  several  of  them  to  music  this  winter.  In 
Vienna,  I  finished  two  little  bits  of  sacred  music  —  a  Choral,  in 
three  parts,  for  choir  and  orcliestra,  “  0  Haupt  voll  Blut  und 
“Wunden,”*  and  an  “Ave  Maria,”  for  eight  voices.  The  people 

*  Good  Friday  Hymn  of  Paul  Gerhardt’s,  1666.  Tliey  were  the 
last  words  to  which  Frederick  William  of  Prussia  listened,  when  he 
lay  dying. 
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round  me  there  were  all  so  worthless  that  I  behaved  myself  like  a 
divinity  student  among  them.  Moreover,  from  all  their  best  piano¬ 
forte  players,  both  male  and  female,  1  did  not  hear  a  single  note  of 
Beethoven ;  and  when  I  hinted  that  there  was,  after  all,  something, 
both  in  him  and  in  Mozart,  they  said,  “Ah,  you  are  then  a  lover  of 
“  classical  music.”  “  Yes !  ”  quoth  I.  To-morrow,  I  intend  to  go 
to  Bologna,  there  to  look  upon  the  face  of  St  Cecilia ;  then,  by 
Florence,  to  Rome,  which,  God  willing,  I  hope  to  reach  in  eight  or 
ten  days.  From  that  place  1  can  write  you  something  longer  and 
better ;  to-day  I  only  wanted  to  make  a  beginning,  and,  in  begging 
you  not  to  forget  me,  to  offer  you  my  best  wishes  for  health  and 
happiness,  which  accept  from  yours  faithiully, 

‘  Felix.’ 

Mendelssohn’s  appreciation  of  the  moods  and  schools  of  Italian 
painting  was  universal.  The  glory  of  Titian  could  enrapture 
him  at  Venice;  but  that  he  could  be  held  fast  by  glories  in 
art,  different  in  humour  and  spirit,  is  proved  by  a  letter  from 
Florence,  belonging  to  a  later  period.  There  is  something  in 
the  marvellous  refinement  and  the  early  doonj  of  Raphael  which 
has  an  affecting  resemblance  to  the  genius  and  the  destiny  of 
the  writer. 

‘  My  dear  Si.-iters.  —  ...  I  spent  the  whole  forenoon,  from  ten  to 
three,  in  the  galleries.  ...  I  have  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  the  works 
of  the  monk  Fra  Bartolommeo,  who  was  a  pious  man,  with  a  soul  at 
once  earnest  and  tender.  There  is  a  little  picture  by  him  which  I 
have  discovered  for  myself ;  it  is  about  the  size  of  this  sheet,  and 
divided  into  two  parts,  representing  the  Adoration  and  the  Presenta¬ 
tion  in  the  Temple.  The  figures  are  about  two  finger-lengths  in 
height,  but  all  painted  with  the  fine.st  and  most  delicate  handling, 
with  the  most  brilliant  colouring,  the  brightest  ornamentation,  and 
lit  by  the  most  joyous  sunshine.  One  sees  in  the  picture  how  the 
pious  artist  must  have  laboured  at  it  with  love  and  elaborated  its 
smallest  detail,  perhaps  in  order  to  give  it  away  and  to  make  some 
one  very  happy  with  the  gift.  I  felt  as  if  the  painter  were  still 
about  it,  and  would  again  sit  in  front  of  it,  though  absent  fur  tbe 
moment.  Just  such  surprise  and  pleasure  I  also  had  to-day,  in  look¬ 
ing  at  the  so-called  “  Madonna  del  Cardellino,”  which  Raphael 
painted  as  a  wedding  gift  for  a  friend  ;  and  just  as  1  was  meditating 
on  all  these  men,  so  long  ago  dead,  but  whose  minds  still  converse  so 
distinctly  with  us  and  with  others,  I  passed  accidentally  into  the 
room  where  the  portraits  of  the  great  painters  hang.  Once  before  I 
had  seen  them  and  looked  on  them  as  a  show  and  a  curiosity ;  fur 
there  are  over  three  hundred  of  them,  generally  from  the  masters’ 
own  hands,  so  that  one  sees  at  once  the  man  and  his  work;  but  to¬ 
day  they  assumed  u  strange  meaning  for  me.  Some  day  by  word  of 
mouth  1  may  tell  you  much  of  all  this,  but  1  must  say  that  Raphael’s 
likeness  of  himself  is  almost  the  most  touching  picture  of  his  that  1 
have  ever  seen.  In  the  middle  of  a  great  hall  covered  to  the  very 
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ceiling  with  names,  hangs  a  small  picture,  with  not  much  to  distin¬ 
guish  it,  but  upon  which  the  eye  irresistibly  fastens.  It  is  Raffaele 
Sanzio:  young,  very  delicate,  and  pale,  but  with  a  yearning  of  in¬ 
finite  passion,  and  with  tlie  languor  of  almost  sickening  longing  in 
the  mouth  and  eyes  :  one  seems  to  see  into  his  very  soul.  That 
be  never  was  to  be  able  to  express  what  he  saw,  what  he  was, 
and  wliat  he  felt ;  that  the  wish  was  to  goad  him  on  and  on,  and 
that  he  must  die  young,  all  this  is  written  in  the  sad,  suffering,  spi¬ 
ritual  face,  and  one  quivers  when  one  looks  into  the  dark  eyes,  and 
at  the  mouth,  which  is  compressed  as  if  by  some  painful  thought. 
Over  against  him,  you  may  see  an  ugly,  stalwart  fellow,  a  tnan  full 
of  bone,  of  muscle,  and  of  marrow;  Michael  Angelo,  who  looks 
angry  and  rough.  On  the  other  side,  is  one  wise,  earnest,  and  lion¬ 
like  ;  that  is  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  But  you  cannot  see  them !  and  I 
could  talk  of  them  better  than  1  can  write.’ 

In  the  month  of  November  he  had  taken  up  his  abode  for  the 
winter  in  Rome, — at  that  time,  even  more  than  at  present,  the 
resort  of  men  of  singular  genius  and  learning.  Bunsen  was  the 
Prussian  minister  at  the  Papal  Court ;  Thorwaldsen,  Vernet, 
and  Bendeman  represented  tlie  arts  of  sculpture  and  painting; 
and  the  society  of  Rome  had  (what  it  has  since  lost)  a  highly 
intellectual  character. 

*  Rome,  November  8th,  1830. 

‘  To-day  I  have  to  write  to  you  of  my  first  week  in  Home,  of  how 
my  menage  is  arranged,  of  my  hopes  for  the  winter,  and  of  how  the 
genius  loci  has  afi'ected  me.  This  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish, — 
more  difficult  to  express.  1  feel  as  if  I  had  changed  my  nature  since 
1  came  here ;  and  I  now  feel  that  of  ail  my  former  hurry  and  im¬ 
patience  in  pressing  on  my  journey,  my  lively  wish  to  reach  this 
crowning-point  has  been  the  cause,  while  1  looked  on  it  only  as  a 
habit,  and  tried  to  repress  it  at  the  time.  Now  I  have  reached  the 
goal ;  and  my  spirit  is  at  once  so  joyous,  so  peaceful  and  so  earneot, 
within  me,  that  I  cannot  describe  it  to  you.  \Vhat  it  is  that  so  works 
on  me,  I  cannot  say ;  but  the  awful  Coliseum,  the  brigliter  glory  of 
the  Vatican,  and  the  air,  mild  and  sweet  as  of  spring,  all  contribute 
to  it.  So  do  the  kind  friends,  the  cheerful  rooms,  —  in  short,  every¬ 
thing  that  surrounds  me.  Something  has  changed  me  ;  I  am  well 
and  liappy,  to  a  degree  that  I  have  not  known  for  years  *,  1  have  such 
a  rush  and  pleasure  in  work  that  1  think  I  shall  accomplish  even 
more  than  I  had  proposed  to  myself ;  indeed,  I  have  done  a  good  deal 
already.  If  it  only  pleases  God  to  grunt  me  a  continuance  of  this 
happiness,  I  see  a  charming  winter  stretch  before  me.  Imagine  to 
yourselves  a  little  two-window’ed  house  in  the  Piazza  di  Spagua, 
No.  5,  which  is  in  sunshine  all  day  ;  a  room  on  the  first  floor,  with  a 
good  grand  piano  from  Vienna ;  on  the  table  lie  prints  of  Palestrina 
and  Allegri  with  their  scores,  a  Latin  psalm-book,  out  of  which  I 
Compose  a  “  Non  Nobis.”  Such  is  my  present  residence.  .  .  .  The 
evenings  I  generally  spend  with  Bendeman  and  Ilubner,  at  whose 
houses  the  German  artists  assemble.  I  have  been  several  times  with 
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Schadow,  and  have  a  valuable  acquaintance  in  the  Abbate  Santini, 
who  possesses  a  very  complete  library  of  old  Italian  music,  and  who 
is  complaisance  itself  in  giving  and  lending  me  everything  I  want. 
With  regard  to  the  singers  in  the  Pope’s  choir,  whom  I  liave  heard 
three  times  now,  I  shall  write  a  detailed  account  to  2^1ter.  I  am  en* 
chanted  witli  Bunsen  ;  we  have  so  much  to  say  to  one  another ;  and 
I  think  he  has  some  work  for  me  to  do,  which,  if  I  can  conscientiously 
undertake,  I  will  do  as  well  as  it  is  in  my  power  to  do  anything. — 
9th.  Every  day  brings  me  new  expectations,  and,  better  still,  it  fulfils 
them.  The  sun  has  just  come  out  for  my  breakfast,  and  I  am  now 
going  to  work.  By  the  first  opportunity,  I  will  send  you,  dear 
Fanny,  the  things  1  did  at  Vienna,  and  everything  else  that  1  happen 
to  Lave  ready.  You,  dearest  liebecca,  shall  have  my  sketch-brwk. 

1  cannot  say  I  am  pleased  with  it  myself,  and  1  mean  to  look  a  great 
deal  at  the  sketches  of  the  landscape  painters  here,  in  hopes  of  learn¬ 
ing  a  better  method.  I  had  hoped  to  light  upon  a  style  of  my  own, 
hut  in  vain.  To-day  I  am  to  visit  the  Lateran  and  the  ruins  of  old 
Rome,  and  in  the  evening  1  go  to  a  friendly  English  family  whose 
acquaintance  I  have  made.  1  beg  you  still  to  send  me  plenty  of 
letters  of  introduction,  for  I  am  seized  with  a  wish  to  know  a  mon¬ 
strous  number  of  people  among  the  Italians.  In  this  happy  way  I 
live  on  :  at  each  new  moment  of  pleasure  I  think  of  you  all,  so  be 
happy,  rejoice  with  me  at  the  prospect  that  seems  to  open  fur  me 
here.  Farewell.  Yours, 

‘  Felix  M.  B.’ 

How  the  influences  of  Rome  worked  on  the  young  artist  from 
other  worlds  of  art  than  his  own,  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
letters.  In  the  first  of  them,  however,  there  is  something 
better  still  to  be  traced ;  the  writer’s  manly,  constant  home 
love, — his  earnest  desire  to  satisfy  the  expectations  of  his  father. 

*  Rome,  December  lOth,  18.‘)0. 

‘My  dear  Father.  —  It  is  a  year  to-day  since  your  birthday  was 
celebrated  in  Hensel’s  house  ;  let  me  think  it  is  the  same  to-day,  and 
write  to  you  from  Rome,  as  then  from  London.  As  a  present  for  you, 
I  mean  to  finish  writing  out  the  overture  to  the  “Isles  of  Fingal;”* 
and  when  to-morrow  I  write  the  date  (11th  December),  and  have  the 
fair  copy  in  my  hands,  it  will  feel  as  if  I  ought  to  be  able  to  give  it 
to  you  directly.  I  believe  I  have  never  worked  with  such  a  will  as 
at  present,  and  to  accomplish  all  I  have  undertaken  will  occupy  the 
whole  of  this  winter.  My  health  is  good ;  but  the  warm  south  wind, 
the  sirocco,  attacks  one’s  nerves  desperately,  and  1  am  obliged  to  be¬ 
ware  of  pla}’ing  too  much  or  too  late  at  night.  This  is  more  easily 
done  at  present,  for  as  I  played  every  night  last  week,  I  shall  take  a 
couple  of  days’  rest.  Bunsen,  who  always  begs  me  not  to  play  if  it 
is  bad  lor  me,  gave  a  large  party  yesterday,  and  of  course  I  could 
not  stay  away.  I  enjoyed  it  extremely  because  I  made  several 
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plensant  acquaintances  there,  and  because  Thorwaldsen  expressed 
himself  in  such  a  friendly  way  that  I  am  quite  proud  of  it  I 
have  always  honoured  him  as  a  great  man,  and  admired  him;  to 
see  his  face  is  refreshing.  The  man  himself  is  lion* like,  and  by 
looking  at  him  one  can  see  he  must  be  a  great  artist.  His  eye  is 
clear  and  piercing,  as  if  everything  to  his  sight  resolved  itself  into 
form  and  proportion.  Add  to  all  this  he  is  quite  gentle  and  kindly ; 
humble-minded  too,  though  standing  so  far  above  the  rest.  I  think 
he  has  pleasure  in  little  things,  and  I  know  that  it  is  a  great  pleasure 
for  me  to  be  face  to  face  with  so  great  a  man,  and  to  feel  that  the 
creator  of  things  in  themselves  immortal,  stands  beside  me  with  all 
the  peculiarities  of  individual  life,  and  that  with  all  this  he  is  only  a 
man,  like  the  rest.  Uunsen  has  just  left  me,  and  left  best  wishes 
and  greetings,  which  he  desires  me  to  transmit  to  you.  He  is  kind¬ 
ness  and  attention  itself  to  me,  and,  since  you  ask  me,  I  think  we 
suit  one  another  very  well.  .  .  .  The  artists  here  are  a  fearful  and 
wondei  ful  set  of  people,  when  one  secs  them  sitting  in  their  haunt, 
the  Cafe  Greco.  I  go  there  very  seldom,  for,  to  tell  the  truth,  both 
the  people  and  their  habitat  make  me  shudder.  Imagine  a  room 
eight  feet  in  width,  small  and  dark,  and  along  one  side  of  which  they 
are  allowed  lo  smoke ;  there  they  lounge  upon  benches  with  broad- 
leaved  hats  and  huge  dogs  beside  them,  necks  and  cheeks,  indeed 
their  whole  faces,  covered  with  hair ;  they  make  a  horrid  spitting, 
and  say  rude  things  to  one  another,  while  their  dogs  attend  to  the 
spread  and  propagation  of  vermin.  A  necktie  or  a  coat  would  be 
an  innovation  among  these  people ;  the  only  bit  of  their  face  not 
already  disguised  by  hair,  is  hidden  behind  spectacles  :  and  they  sit 
on  this  wise,  drinking  coffee  and  talking  of  Titian  and  Pordenone  as 
if  they  had  hob-nobbed  it  beside  them  in  the  Cafe  Greco,  hatted  and 
bearded  like  themselves.  Then  they  paint  such  sickly  Madonnas, 
such  attenuated  saints,  and  such  milk-faced  heroes,  that  one  longs 
to  run  a  muck  at  the  whole  concern.  These  Rhadamanthine 
judges  are  not  afraid  to  handle  even  that  picture  of  Titian’s  in  the 
Vatican  which  you  allude  to :  they  say  it  has  no  meaning  or  object ; 
that  a  master  should  work  so  long  at  a  picture  with  reverent  care 
and  love,  and  not  be  able  to  see  into  things,  at  least  as  far  as 
they  do  with  their  large  spectacles,  is  an  idea  that  does  not  seem  to 
have  occurred  to  them.  .  .  .  Schadow,  whose  society  I  often  share 
and  always  enjoy,  because  he,  according  to  his  lights,  judges  calmly 
and  wisely,  modestly  bowing  to  all  real  greatness,  said,  the  other 
day,  that  Titian  had  never  painted,  and  could  not  paint,  a  dull  or 
indifferent  picture  ;  and  I  agree  with  him.  Life,  animation,  and  the 
vigour  of  a  great  and  sound  mind  may  be  seen  in  everything  he 
ever  touched,  and  when  these  are  present  it  is  well.  It  is  a  charming 
and  remarkable  thing,  that  though  one  can  see  nothing  here  but 
what  has  been  a  thousand  times  described,  written  of,  praised  and 
blamed,  painted  and  criticised,  both  rightly  and  wrongly,  by  the 
greatest  of  masters  and  the  smallest  of  pupils,  yet  the  things  have  in 
themselves  the  power  of  making  a  fresh  and  strong  impression, 
striking  each  man  for  himself,  and  appealing  to  him  through  the 
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peculiarities  of  his  own  being.  Here  one  may  always  turn  from 
people  to  things,  and  profit  by  so  doing ;  in  Berlin  the  reverse  was 
very  often  the  case.’ 

The  second  extract  adds  a  few  more  touches  to  the  sketch 
of  Thorwaldsen. 

‘  Rome. 

‘  I  have  been  in  several  of  the  ateliers  lately.  Thorwaldsen  has 
just  finished  the  clay  of  his  statue  of  Lord  Byron,  who  is  represented 
na  seated  upon  some  ruins,  his  foot  upon  the  capital  of  a  broken 
column,  and  looking  up  as  if  just  prepared  to  write  down  something 
upon  the  tablet  which  he  has  in  his  hand.  Instead  of  being  in 
Roman  costume,  he  is  represented  in  the  simplest  ordinary  dress,  and 
I  find  that  the  effect  of  this  is  not  only  not  disturbing,  but  positively 
good.  The  whole  work  has  that  inexpressible  life  and  touch  of 
nature  which  Thorwaldsen  knows  to  give  to  his  sculpture  ;  and  while 
the  expression  is  far  from  being  an  affected  one,  it  is  sad  and  elegiac 
in  no  common  degree.  I  must  send  you  in  another  letter  an  account 
of  his  Triumph  of  Alexander;  it  deserves  a  letter  to  itself,  for  no 
piece  of  sculpture  ever  affected  me  as  this  has  done;  I  go  there  once 
a  week,  when  there  1  see  this  only,  and  while  seeing,  I,  too,  feel  that 
I  “  enter  Babylon.”  You  know  how  I’ond  Thorwaldsen  is  of  music, 
and  I  sometimes  play  to  him  in  the  morning,  when  he  is  at  work. 
He  has  a  very  good  piano  in  his  room ;  and  while  I  tvatch  him 
kneading  out  his  brown  clay,  now  modelling  an  arm,  now  spreading 
out  some  piece  of  drapery  with  a  fine,  firm  hand, — in  short,  when  I 
see  him  doing  that  which  all  men  are  afterwards  to  admire  in  an 
imperishable  material,  1  assure  you,  I  am  glad  that  I  can  do  anything 
that  gives  him  pleasure. — F.  M.  B.’ 

To  this  must  be  added  yet  one  more  notice  not  less  acute 
and  admiring, —  one  more  illustration  of  the  versatility  and  com¬ 
prehensiveness  of  the  musical  youth,  when  flung  into  the  world 
of  another  art.  He  had  fancied,  as  one  of  these  letters  tells  us, 
that  in  drawing  he  might  at  Rome  pick  up  ‘  a  style  of  his  own.’ 
And  even  the  little  pen  and  ink  sketches  scattered  occasionally 
through  his  letters  show  that  his  natural  grace  and  facility  would 
have  enabled  him  to  master  any  branch  of  art  besides  that  which 
was  peculiarly  his  proper  gift. 

‘  Rome. 

‘  You  asked  me  about  Horace  Vernet,  and  you  could  not  have 
suggested  a  more  agreeable  theme.  I  think  I  may  say  that  I  have 
learnt  from  him,  and  I  think  every  one  might  learn  from  him.  He 
is  easy  of  address  and  unselfconscious,  even  in  his  works.  If  he  sees 
a  figure  that  suggests  something  to  him,  he  has  it  immediately;  aud 
while  the  rest  are  debating  whether  it  is  beautiful  or  not,  whether 
they  are  to  praise  or  to  blame  it,  one  finds  that  he  has  already  gone 
on  to  something  new,  and  upset  all  our  critical  and  msthetic  rule.-*  fur 
us !  If  this  spirit  is  nut  one  that  can  be  acquired,  1  am  sure  that  it 
is  the  principle  of  a  great  mind,  and  the  brightness  which  arises  from 
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it,  as  well  as  the  eternal  freshness  which  it  pnts  into  his  works,  are 
things  that  nothing  else  could  replace.  In  one  of  the  leafy  alleys  in 
the  tliickest  of  the  Villa  Medici,  where  the  trees,  in  this  flowery  and 
scented  season,  are  almost  overpoweringly  sweet,  stands  a  little 
house  which  is  his  atelier.  Tiie  finest  disorder  reigns  throughout: 
guns  and  hunting-horns  lie  about,  with  a  brace  of  dead  hares  or 
rabbits,  while  on  the  wall  hang  his  finished  or  about  to  be  finished 
pictures.  There  is  his  “Inauguration  of  the  National  Cockade,” 
(a  wild  picture  which  I  don’t  like)  likenesses  of  Thorwaldsen, 
Eynard,  Latour,  horses,  studies  and  sketches  for  a  Judith,  a  portrait 
of  tlie  Pope,  two  Moorish  heads,  Pifferari,  soldiers  and  pontifical 
guard,  my  little  self,  Cain  and  Abel,  finally  the  atelier  itself  hanging 
in  the  atelier.  Everybody  comes  to  visit  him  here.  At  my  first 
sitting,  there  were  some  tw’enty  persons  present.  —  F.M.B.’ 

It  is  now  fair  to  turn  to  his  experiences  in  his  own  field  of 
production.  Few  travellers’  wonders  have  been  ofteneror  more 
rapturously  described  than  the  Easter  music  at  Rome.  During 
some  half  a  century  it  lived  in  the  imagination  of  untravelled 
persons,  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  what  is  powerful,  mysterious, 
and  noble  in  sacred  music.  It  is  true  that  some  of  the  marvel 
was  taken  away  so  long  ago  as  in  Mozart’s  time,  when  his  stolen 
transcript  of  the  *  Miserere  ’  made  it  evident  that  that  service 
rested  for  its  effect  on  the  scenery  of  the  rite,  and  the  traditional 
manner  in  which  the  penitential  chant  was  executed,  not  on 
any  intrinsic  grandeur  of  the  composition.  Still,  however,  the 
Passion-week  performances  have  been  repeatedly  described  by 
Catholic  and  Protestant  writers,  in  language,  however  reso¬ 
nant,  conveying  little  clear  idea  to  the  artistic  sense.  Nothing 
has  been  printed  on  the  subject  comparable  to  the  following 
letters,  in  which  the  union  of  precise  description  and  picturesque 
emotion  is  most  happily  effected. 

*  Rome,  April  4th. 

‘  The  Holy  Week  has  drawn  to  a  close,  my  passport  for  Naples  is 
made  out,  my  rooms  begin  to  look  empty,  and  my  winter  in  Rome 
to  belong  to  things  of  remembrance  and  the  past.  I  am  to  start 
in  a  few  days,  so,  God  willing,  my  next  letter  to  you  will  be  from 
Naples.  However  bright  and  exciting  the  winter  itself  may  have 
been,  it  has  just  closed  in  a  week  the  recollection  of  which  can  never 
be  etfaced  ;  what  I  have  seen  and  heard  far  exceeded  my  expecta¬ 
tions,  and,  as  it  was  the  finale,  I  will  try  in  this  my  last  Roman 
letter  to  give  you  some  account  of  it.  People  have  praised  these 
ceremonies  of  the  Passion  Week  ;  some  have  blamed  them ;  but  they 
have  always  omitted  to  say  of  them  that  which  is  their  great  dis¬ 
tinction, — they  are  a  wonderful  whole.  It  is  of  this  alone  tliat  I  wish 
to  speak  to  you.  He  must  be  a  miserable  creature  upon  whom  the 
united  worship,  and  the  awe  of  a  great  multitude  of  his  fellow- men, 
does  not  make  an  impression  of  reverence  and  of  prayer,  were  that 
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worship  to  be  offered  to  the  very  golden  calf  itself :  and  only  he  who 
has  something  better  to  put  in  its  place,  should  attempt  to  negative 
or  overthrow  it.  Do  not,  therefore,  expect  from  me  a  precise  critique 
upon  the  singing,  whether  pure  or  false  in  its  intonation,  whether 
flat  or  not ;  upon  the  compositions,  whether  fine  or  the  contrary.  I 
prefer  trying  to  tell  you  what  effect  the  whole  had  upon  me,  how 
everything  contributed  to  it ;  and  the  technical  parts  of  the  business, 
to  which  I  naturally  paid  great  attention,  I  will  write  of  fully  to 
Zelter.  On  Palm  Sunday  the  first  ceremony  took  place.  .  .  .  The 
cardinals,  two  and  two,  led  the  procession  ;  the  wide-winged  doors 
of  the  ciiapel  were  opened  and  they  swept  slowly  through.  The 
music,  which  seemed  to  encircle  one  always  like  an  element,  became 
fainter  and  fainter,  the  singers  passed,  and  at  last  only  the  refrain  of 
the  chant  came  floating  from  a  distance ;  all  at  once  the  choir  in  the 
chapel  burst  out  very  loud,  and  faint  and  far  it  was  answered  by  the 
retreating  voices.  This  went  on  for  some  time,  till  the  procession 
reappeared,  and  the  two  choirs  united.  They  might  have  sung  any¬ 
thing  or  anyhow  they  liked  for  me,  the  general  effect  was  so  perfect. 
After  the  procession  the  Gospels  were  given  in  a  strange  key,  and 
then  the  Mass,  where  I  waited  for  my  crowning  moment  of  delight, 
namely,  at  the  “  Credo.”  The  ofliciating  priest,  standing  before  the 
altar,  intoned  after  a  short  pause,  and  in  his  hoarse,  quavering,  old 
voice,  the  great  Credo  of  Sebastian  Bach.  No  sooner  had  he  said 
“  Credo  in  unum  Deum,”  than  the  ecclesiastics  rose,  the  cardinals 
leaving  their  chairs  stood  in  a  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  chapel,  and 
took  uip,  fortissimo,  the  next  words,  “Patrem  omnipotentem.”  When 
I  heard  these,  the  first  notes  of  my  well-known  and  well-beloved 
“Credo,”  and  the  monks  beside  me  began  to  sing  out  fervently  and  with 
one  voice,  1  trembled  from  head  to  foot ;  and  it  is  still  the  moment 
to  which  I  best  like  to  look  back.  After  the  ceremony,  ISantini  gave 
me  his  olive  branch,  with  which  I  walked  about  all  day.  The  “  Sta- 
“  bat  Mater,”  which  follows  the  “  Credo,”  gave  me  less  emotion  than 
anything ;  they  took  it  flat  and  sang  it  unsteadily,  curtailing  it  also  : 
at  the  Academia  it  is  immeasurably  better  sung.  .  .  “  The  Psalms  ” 
were  chanted  in  alternate  verses,  but  always  in  single  sets  of  voices 
(basses  or  tenors) ;  and  one  listens  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  most 
monotonous  of  all  music,  till  the  “  Psalms  ”  are  interrupted  by  the 
“  Lamentations,”  where,  for  the  first  time,  one  gets  a  full  harmony. 
The  harmonised  part  is  taken  very  softly  and  sung  pianissimo  to  the 
end.  The  “  Psalms,”  on  the  other  hand,  are  to  be  bellowed  as  loudly 
as  possible,  and  the  words  said  with  the  utmost  rapidity  on  the  same 
note.  ’Tis  no  wonder  that  at  the  first  sweet  note  of  the  ‘Lamenta- 
‘  tion  ’  in  G  major,  one’s  heart  melts  within  one.  Then  the  monotony 
begins  :^ain.  At  each  verse  of  a  psalm  a  candle  is  put  out.  When 
only  the  six  tall  tapers  over  the  entrance  remain  burning,  the  whole 
choir,  with  alti,  soprani,  &c.,  intone  loudly  and  in  unison,  and  to 
another  chant,  the  ‘  Song  of  Zacharias  ’  in  D  flat,  singing  it  through 
slowly  and  solemnly  in  the  ever  gathering  darkness.  The  last  candle 
is  extinguished,  the  pope,  leaving  his  throne,  falls  on  his  knees  before 
the  altar,  the  whole  multitude  does  likewise,  for  the  repetition  of  the 
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so-called  “Pater  noster  sub  silentio;”  that  is  to  saj,  there  is  a  pause, 
during  which  you  know  that  every  Catholic  prays  silently  the  Lord’s 
Prayer.  Immediately  after  the  “  Miserere  ”  begins,  pian,  pianis¬ 
simo.  What  follows  you  may  imagine,  but  this  opening  you  never 
can  conceive.  I  refer  you,  dear  Fanny,  to  my  letter  to  Zelter.’ 

In  his  letter  to  Zelter,  Mendelssohn  says :  — 

‘  The  “  Miserere”  they  sang  on  the  first  day  was  by  Baini ;  a  com¬ 
position  which,  like  all  he  has  written,  had  not  a  trace  of  power  or 
life  in  it ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  it  was  music,  and  had  chords 
which  were  effective  enough.  The  second  day  they  gave  some  pieces 
of  Allegri’s  and  some  of  Bai’s.  On  Good  Friday  the  whole  score 
was  Bai’s.  It  is,  however,  much  the  same  which  they  sing,  as  there 
are  “  embellimenti  ”  made  upon  one  and  all,  a  set  for  each  chord, 
and  so  the  composition  itself  has  not  any  great  prominence.  How 
the  “  embellimenti  ”  got  there  no  one  depones  to  ;  it  is  said  they  are 
traditional,  a  fact  which  I  do  not,  however,  believe ;  for  musical 
tradition  is  a  doubtful  affair  at  the  best,  and  I  do  not  understand 
how  a  complete  passage  for  five  voices  should  have  been  propagated 
by  oral  tradition  alone.  I  should  say  that  they  had  been  openly 
added  at  some  later  date  by  a  director  possessing,  as  I  fancy,  a  fine 
high  voice,  which  he  was  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  producing 
in  the  Passion  Week,  and  in  order  to  show  it  off  he  wrote  these 
ornamental  additions  to  the  simple  chords.  Old,  they  certainly 
are  not,  but  adapted  with  taste  and  cleverness,  and  they  work  very 
well  in  their  place  ;  one  in  particular,  which  often  recurs,  and  which 
is  very  effective,  always  when  it  begins  causes  a  slight  sensation 
among  the  crowd  ;  and  when  one  hears  people  mention  the  peculiar 
rendering,  and  say  how  the  voices,  which  seem  not  like  human  tones, 
but  like  those  of  angels  in  the  height,  make  a  sound  of  which  one 
will  never  hear  the  like  again,  one  may  always  be  sure  that  this  is 
the  passage  referred  to.  Of  the  “peculiar  rendering”  I  have  nothing 
to  say ;  and  what  I  once  read  of  there  being  an  appropriate  acoustic 
arrangement  for  sending  on  the  sound,  is  a  pure  fable,  quite  as  much 
so  as  the  idea  that  the  choir  sing  entirely  from  tradition,  one  follow¬ 
ing  the  other,  and  without  measured  time.  I  was  very  well  able  to 
see  the  shadow  of  Baini’s  long  arm  going  up  and  down,  and  to  hear 
him  strike  his  desk  very  audibly  at  times.  There  is  no  lack  of  va- 
j)Ouring  on  the  subject,  and  mystery  making,  too,  on  the  part  of  both 
singers  and  audience.  They  will  tell  you,  for  example,  that  they 
never  arrange  beforehand  which  Miserere  they  are  to  give,  but  decide 
when  the  moment  arrives.  The  pitch  depends  chiefly  on  the  purity 
of  the  voices.  .  .  .  The  principal  soprano,  Mariano,  had  arrived 

in  Borne  from  the  hill  country  expressly  to  take  a  part  on  this 
occasion  ;  and  I  have  to  thank  his  presence  for  having  heard  the 
“embellimenti  ”  w-ith  all  the  high  notes.  However  much  the  singers 
exert  themselves  at  this  time,  the  neglect  and  the  bad  tricks  ac¬ 
quired  during  the  rest  of  the  year  have  their  revenge  now,  for  they 
sometimes  sing  most  frightfully  out  of  tune.  I  must  tell  you  that 
on  Thursday,  when  the  “  Miserere  ”  began,  I  mounted  a  ladder 
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which  was  leaning  against  the  wall,  and  crept  far  up  into  the  roof 
of  the  chapel,  so  that  1  had  the  music,  the  priests,  and  tlie  vast  crowd 
of  listeners  beneath  me  in  the  darkness.  And  now  what  next  ?  You 
must  have  had  “Miserere”  enough  in  this  sheet  and  a  half,  and  I 
can  give  you  further  particulars  in  writing,  and  by  word  of  mouth, 
when  I  return.’  .... 

The  next  letters  relating  to  Italian  music  which  we  shall 
offer,  are  written  from  the  Medina  of  musical  pilgrims, — count¬ 
ing  Koine  as  their  !Mecca.  The  tribute  to  Sontag,  one  of 
the  greatest  singers  of  any  time  (who  has  not  yet  gathered  all 
the  renown  due  to  her),  is  precious.  So,  too,  is  the  resjiectful 
mention  of  England,  a  country  which  the  writer  had  already 
learned,  even  in  one  visit,  to  appreciate. 

‘  Naples. 

‘  The  only  acquaintances  I  am  likely  to  make  here  (Naples)  are 
mnsical  ones  ;  in  order  not  to  omit  anything  they  will  be,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  Fodor,  Donizetti,  Coccia  and  others.  Mademoiselle  Fodor  does 
not  sing  in  public  ....  She  has  been  very  kind  and  friendly 
to  me,  and  her  singing  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure ;  she  has  an 
almost  incredible  facility,  and  her  Jioriture  are  made  in  such  perfect 
good  taste,  that  one  traces  how  much  Sontag  learnt  from  her  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  use  of  the  mezza  voce,  which,  as  Fodor’s  organ  is  not 
in  its  first  strength  and  freshness,  she  very  judiciously  employs,  and 
produces  it  with  very  good  effect.  As  she  does  not  sing  on  the 
stage  I  am  doubly  lucky  in  having  thus  made  her  acquaintance.  The 
theatre  here  is  closed,  and  will  be  so  for  some  weeks,  as  the  blood  of 
St.  Januarius  is  to  be  liquefied  some  day  soon;  but  judging  from 
what  I  hear  of  it,  it  can  hardly  be  worth  a  visit,  and  the  orchestra,  like 
the  Roman  one,  is  said  to  be  poorer  than  any  in  Germany ;  they 
have  not  got  a  prima  donna  that  is  endurable,  and  only  Tamburini’s 
fresh  bass  voice  to  put  any  life  into  the  concern.  To  hear  an  Italian 
opera  properly  given  one  must  now  go  to  Paris  or  London.  I  pray 
God  that  German  music  may  never  come  to  such  a  pass.  1  cannot 
agree  to  the  proposition  that  the  Italians  alone  possess  the  art  of 
singing ;  for  as  far  as  I  may  judge  by  the  exhibition  of  both  male  and 
female  singers  in  this  country,  I  should  say  that  Sontag  surpassed 
them  in  their  art ;  it  is  true,  she  says  that  she  learnt  what  she  knows 
from  Fodor,  but  then  could  not  a  German  learn  in  her  turn  from 
Sontag?  Malibran  too  was  a  Spaniard!  No,  the  glory  of  being 
“  the  land  of  music  ”  cannot  now  be  maintained  by  Italy  ;  indeed  she 
has  lost  it,  though  whether  in  people’s  minds  she  may  be  said  to  have 
done  so  or  not,  cannot  be  determined.  Quite  lately,  I  was  in  the 
company  of  several  musical  people,  and  the  subject  under  discussion 
was  a  new  opera  by  Coccia,  a  Neapolitan.  I  asked  if  it  was  good  or 
not,  the  reply  was  “Oit  probably  is,  for  Coccia  has  been  a  long  time 
“  in  hmgland ;  he  studied  there,  and  some  of  his  things  have  taken 
“  well  in  that  country.”  I  thought  the  answer  a  remarkable  one  — 
just  so  in  England,  they  would  speak  of  having  been  in  Italy. — 
FJI.B.’ 
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There  are  still  two  more  letters  from  Italy,  for  which  room 
must  be  found,  each  referring  to  musical  celebrities.  The  lady 
mentioned  in  the  first  of  them  was  one  of  the  Austrians  who 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Beethoven’s  happiness  at  Vienna, 
before  his  rugged  temper  and  his  strange  habits  of  life  had 
estranged  him  from  being  beloved  and  from  loving.  The  portrait 
is  delightful  in  its  characteristic  humour. 

‘  Milan,  July  14th,  1831. 

‘  My  evenings  are  spent  in  society ;  and  this,  to  tell  the  truth,  in 
consequence  of  a  prank  of  mine,  which  turned  out  very  well  for 
me.  I  think  1  miglit  take  out  a  patent  for  these  absurdities,  as  I 
certainly  have  invented  a  plan  for  making  the  pleasantest  acquain¬ 
tance  without  the  help  of  letters,  introduction,  or  any  such  thing. 

I  asked  accidentally  wlien  I  arrived  here,  the  name  of  the  com¬ 
mandant  of  the  town,  and,  among  several  other  generals.  General 
Ertmann  was  named  to  me.  I  immediately  recollected  Beethoven’s 
“  Sonata  in  A  major,”  and  its  dedication ;  and  as  1  had  always 
heard  the  most  charming  accounts  of  the  lady,  and  the  highest 
praise  of  her  friendly  gentleness,  of  her  beautiful  playing,  and  of  how 
she  used  to  spoil  Beetlioven,  I  dressed  myself  next  day,  about  the 
hour  for  morning  calls,  in  a  black  surtout;  liad  the  way  to  the  palace 
pointed  out  to  me,  and  started  off  in  the  best  of  spirits,  composing, 
as  I  went,  an  elegant  and  appropriate  speech,  in  which  to  address 
the  general’s  gifted  wife.  I  cannot  deny  that  when  I  heard  that  the 
general  lived  on  the  first  flour,  and  found  that  I  had  already  reached 
a  fine,  large,  vaulted  anteroom,  I  began  to  feel  some  timidity,  and  to 
entertain  tlioughts  of  retreating  ;  but  it  occurred  to  me,  that  it  was 
really  very  provincial  to  be  made  nervous  by  a  vaulted  anteroom,  so 
1  went  boldly  up  to  a  guard  of  soldiers  stationed  there,  and  asked  an 
old  gentleman  in  a  short  nankeen  jacket,  whether  General  Ertmann 
lived  here,  and  whether  I  could  be  announced  to  his  lady  ?  As  bad 
luck  would  have  it,  the  man’s  reply  was,  “  I  am  General  Ertmann, 
“  and  at  your  service.”  This  was  very  unpleasant,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  produce  my  speech  on  the  spot.  My  listener,  however,  seemed 
little  edified  by  it,  and  craved  to  know  whom  he  had  the  honour  of 
addressing.  This  was  still  more  awkward.  But,  fortunately,  he 
recognised  my  name,  was  very  polite,  said  his  wife  was  not  at  home, 
but  that  if  I  had  leisure  to  call  at  or  after  two  o’clock,  1  should  not 
fail  to  see  her.  I  was  only  thankful  that  it  had  turned  out  as  it  did, 
bolted  across  to  the  Brera  to  stare  at  the  “  Sposalizio  ”  of  Katfuele, 
and  at  two  o’clock,  in  due  form,  made  the  acquaintance  of  “Dorothea 
“  von  Ertmann.”  She  received  me  in  the  most  friendly  way,  was 
very  pleasant,  and  before  much  longer  played  Beethoven’s  sonata  in 
“Cis-mol,”  and  then  the  one  in  D  fiat,  for  me.  The  old  gentleman, 
in  his  smart,  grey,  commandant’s  uniform  covered  with  orders,  was 
perfectly  enchanted,  and  nearly  cried  with  pleasure  at  hearing  his 
wife’s  beautiful  music.  Tliere  was  no  one  in  Milan,  he  said,  who 
cared  to  listen  to  her.  She  mentioned  the  trio  in  B  major,  and  said 
she  could  not  recollect  it.  I  sat  down  and  played  it  for  her,  singing 
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the  voice  part,  which  pleased  the  old  couple  very  much,  and  thus  our 
acquaintance  was  cemented.  Since  then  they  have  treated  me  with 
so  much  kindness  that  I  am  really  ashamed  of  it  Tiie  old  general 
shows  me  the  lions  of  Milan.  In  the  afternoons  they  call  for  me  in 
their  carriage  to  drive  me  in  the  Corso;  in  the  evenings  we  play  till 
one  o’clock.  Yesterday  they  took  me  a  walk  in  the  environs.  I 
dine  there,  meet  company  in  the  evenings,  and  have  found  them  as 
pleasant  and  well  informed  people  as  one  can  imagine  anywhere. 
Moreover,  they  are  as  much  in  love  with  one  another  as  if  they 
were  a  newly  married  couple,  whereas  they  have  lived  together  for 
the  last  thirty-three  years.  He  talked  yesterday  of  his  profession, 
of  being  a  soldier,  of  personal  courage,  and  so  on,  expressing  himself 
with  a  precision  and  a  liberality  of  views  such  as  I  never  remember 
to  have  heard  from  any  one  except  from  my  father.  He  has  been  an 
officer  for  forty-six  years.  But  you  should  see  him  galloping  along¬ 
side  of  his.  wife’s  carriage  in  the  Park:  his  bearing  is  gaiety  and 
nobility  itself.  She  plays  Beethoven’s  music  extremely  well,  though 
she  has  not  practised  for  many  years.  She  sometimes  exaggerates 
the  expression,  as  in  ritardando  too  much,  and  then  again  hurrying  too 
much ;  but  a  single  passage  she  sometimes  plays  magniBcently,  and 
I  think  I  have  learnt  something  from  her.  Sometimes  when  she 
cannot  get  any  more  expression  out  of  the  notes,  she  begins  to  sing 
in  a  voice  which  is  much  moved,  and  at  these  times  she  often  reminds 
me  of  you,  dear  Fanny;  though  yours  is  of  course  far  superior  to 
hers.  All  the  time  the  general  keeps  producing  the  most  wonderful 
anecdotes  about  Beethoven ;  as,  for  example,  how  one  night,  when 
she  was  playing  to  him,  he  took  up  the  snuffers  and  picked  his  teeth 
with  them.  She  told  me  that  when  their  youngest  child  died,  Bee¬ 
thoven  would  not  come  near  the  house  for  a  long  time  afterwards; 
at  last  he  invited  her  to  his ;  when  she  arrived  she  found  him  at  the 
piano.  “  Now  we  are  going  to  talk  to  each  other  by  these  notes,” 
was  all  he  remarked  ;  and  so  he  played  away  for  an  hour.  She  said, 
“  but  he  told  me  everything,  and  gave  me  comfort  at  last.”  She  played 
the  violin  sonata  dedicated  to  Kreutzer,  yesterday,  and  when  her  ac- 
companyist,  an  officer  in  the  Austrian  dragoons,  made  a  long  flourish 
at  the  beginning  of  the  adagio,  a  la  Paganini,  the  old  gentleman 
made  such  a  horribly  ridiculous  grimace,  that  I  could  hardly  keep 
from  laughing.’  .  .  . 

The  next  fragment  is  not  less  interesting. 

*  Isola  Bella. 

‘  I  made  another  acquaintance  in  Milan,  namely  Herr  Mozart,  and 
a  thorough  musician.  He  must  1)e  very  like  his  father  in  his  manner, 
for  such  things  as  touch  one  from  their  naive  simplicity  in  Mozart’s 
letters  one  hears  constantly  from  his  son’s  lips,  and  one  takes  him  to 
one’s  heart  very  speedily.  I  think  it  is  pretty  of  him  to  be  as  jealous 
of  his  father’s  fame  as  if  he  were  some  young  rising  musician.  One 
evening  at  Ertmann’s,  when  a  great  deal  of  Beethoven  w.as  being 
played,  the  Baroness  whispered  to  me  to  play  something  of  Moz-irt’s, 
otherwise,  she  said,  her  guest  was  sure  to  be  neither  ns  pleased  or 
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pleasin"  as  usual.  It  was  only  after  I  had  played  the  overture  to 
Don  Giovanni  that  he  beyan  to  thaw,  and  asked  me  to  play  some¬ 
thin"  out  of  his  father’s  Zaubr-rfldte ;  his  pleasure  in  hearing  it  was 
most  cliildlikc,  and  he  wins  one’s  best  regards.  He  gave  me  a  letter 
of  introduction  to  a  friend  on  the  Lake  of  Como,  where  I  had  a  glimpse 
of  Italian  ])rovinciai  life,  and  really  amused  myself  very  well  for 
two  days  with  the  doctor,  the  apothecary,  the  judge  and  other  people 
of  the  place.  There  were  several  lively  discussions  about  Sand, 
whom  some  of  them  greatly  admired.  They  talked  also  of  Shake- 
s];eare’s  jdays,  which  are  being  translated  into  Italian :  the  doctor 
gave  as  his  opinion  that  the  tragedies  were  good ;  but  that  there 
were  some  pieces  full  of  witches  and  spirits  that  were  really  too 
stupid  and  childish.  One,  in  particular,  “  The  Midsummer  Night’s 
“  Dream  ;  ”  the  old,  stale  plot  of  representing  upon  the  stage  the  re¬ 
hearsal  of  a  play  occurs  in  the  piece,  which  was  a  mass  of  anachro¬ 
nisms  and  babyish  fancies.  They  all  agreed  that  it  w’as  very  silly, 
and  that  I  should  not  care  to  read  it !  I  held  my  peace,  and  did  not 
defend  myself! — F.^M.lk’ 

The  incomparable  overture  to  the  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s 
‘  Dream’  had  been  written  by  Mendelssohn  five  years  before. 
The  ‘  Wedding  ^larch  ’  was  a  later  production. 

To  these  noble  and  attraetive  Italian  letters,  succeed  many 
from  Switzerland,  in  which  the  scenery  of  William  Toll’s  country 
is  touched  with  a  master’s  hand.  If  Italy  was  the  country  of 
lilendelssohn’s  loving  memories,  and  Germany  of  his  intense 
home  love  stronger  than  death,  Switzerland  was  the  land  of  his 
yearning.  He  had  almost  a  mountaineer’s  passion  for  Alpine 
scenery,  and  could  paint  it  well. 

‘  Boltingcn,  August. 

‘  There  is  a  terrific  thunderstorm  raging  at  this  moment  and  rain 
pouring  in  torrents ;  it  is  certainly  among  the  mountains  that  one 
learns  what  thunder  really  means.  I  travelled  no  farther  than  this 
to-day,  for  it  would  have  been  a  pity  to  traverse  the  beautiful  Sim- 
menthal  under  tlie  cover  of  one’s  umbrella,  and  not  to  see  beyond  it. 

.  .  .  ( H'emis.)  Worse  than  ever  to-day !  5Iy  plan  of  going 

to  Interlachen  has  to  be  abandoned,  as  reaching  it  is  out  of  the  ques¬ 
tion  !  For  the  last  four  hours  it  has  rained  as  if  the  clouds  were 
being  wrung  out.  The  roads  are  as  soft  as  featherbed.^  ;  of  the  hills 
only  a  few  peaks  are  visible,  and  even  these  are  not  always  to  be 
descried  ;  I  might  fancy  myself  in  the  ^lark  Brandenburgh  and  that 
the  Simmentlial  was  a  dead  flat.  I  had  to  button  my  sketchbook 
under  my  waistcoat  to-day,  for  one’s  umbrella  ceased  at  last  to  be 
.any  protection,  and  so  I  reached  this  place  about  one  o’clock;  having 
breakfasted  in  a  place  like  this.’ 

To  this  letter  is  affixed  a  little  sketch,  tvhich,  if  it  may  be 
taken  as  a  specimen  of  Felix’s  skill  as  a  draughtsman,  shows  that 
he  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his  artistic  efforts.  It  is 
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a  simple  outline,  but  careful  and  delicate,  and  so  ‘  naturalistic  * 
that  one  cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  but  that  it  is  precisely 
what  he  saw ;  a  Swiss  village  of  wooden  houses  with  shingles 
on  the  roof,  backed  by  some  trees,  and  by  two  Alpine  peaks 
which  look  dark  and  near  in  the  rainy  atmosphere.  In  the 
foreground  is  a  bridge,  below  the  single  arch  of  which  a  little 
stream  runs  and  leaps.  In  the  same  letter  Mendelssohn  gives 
another  small  sketch ;  a  village  street,  with  a  background  of 
Alps  whose  rugged  tops  and  declivities  arc  capitally  drawn. 

‘  There  !  I  drew  this  on  the  spot  for  you !  so  do  not  say  anything 
against  this  genial  weather !  I  had  a  bad  night  of  it  at  Boltingen. 
It  was  the  time  of  the  fair,  so  there  was  no  room  in  the  inn,  and 
I  went  to  an  adjoining  house,  where  there  was  vermin  enough  to 
remind  me  of  Italy,  a  clock  with  a  hoarse  cracked  voice ;  and  a 
child  that  cried  all  night.  I  listened  to  tlie  child  with  the  greatest 
attention  :  it  yelled  in  all  known  and  unknown  keys:  and  produced 
a  great  variety  of  effects.  First,  it  was  angry,  then  frenzied,  tlien 
plaintive,  and  finally  when  it  could  cry  no  longer,  it  emitted  a 
series  of  low  grunts.  Let  those  wlio  will  wish  themselves  back  in 
childhood,  because,  forsooth,  cliildren  are  liappy.  I,  for  one,  am 
convinced  that  the  little  screaming  mortal  cf  last  night  was  as  miser¬ 
able  ns  any  of  us  could  be ;  and  that  childhood  knows  its  passions, 
sleepless  niglits,  &c. 

‘  Tlie  glacier  of  the  Rhone  is  the  finest  I  know,  and  ns  we  passed 
it  in  tlic  early  morning  the  sun  shone  brightly  on  it.  Over  it  one 
could  see  here  and  there  rocky  peaks,  vast  fields  of  snow,  a  waterfall 
spanned  by  a  bridge,  or  great  masses  of  rugged  fallen  stones.  One 
has  no  lack  of  thoughts  about  such  a  place ;  and,  in  short,  however 
small  in  Switzerland  be  the  space  to  which  one’s  sight  is  confined, 
there  is  always  more  to  be  seen  there  than  in  other  countries.  I 
draw  diligently,  and  think  I  am  making  progress  in  the  art.  I  even 
attempted  a  sketch  of  the  Jungfrau.  It  is  always  something  to  re¬ 
mind  me  of  the  spot,  and  one  can  think  afterwards  these  strokes  were 
made  there.’ 

‘  Enpelbcrg,  Aug.  23rd. 

‘My  heart  is  so  full;  I  must  tell  you  all  about  it.  It  is  that  in 
this  loveliest  of  valleys  I  have  set  to  work  on  Schiller’s  “  Wilhelm 
“  Tell.”  I  have  just  risen  from  reading  some  of  the  first  scenes. 
There  is  no  art  like  German  art.  God  knows  how  or  w’hy  it  is,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  any  other  nation  would  or  could  appreciate  such 
an  opening.  I  call  this  a  poem,  and  a  commencement.  First  those 
bright  verses,  through  which  the  mirror-like  lake  seems  to  shine ; 
then  the  homely,  unimportant  chat  of  the  Swiss ;  then  Baumgarten's 
appearance  among  them.  It  is  perfectly  beautiful.  There  is  nothing 
in  it  but  what  is  fresh,  powerful,  and  that  carries  you  along  with  it. 
As  yet  there  has  been  nothing  done  in  music  that  is  so  good ;  and 
yet  some  day  there  ought  to  be  some  such  perfect  work  accomplished 
there  too.  It  is  four  years  since  I  read  it  last;  and  now  I  must  rush 
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off  to  the  convent  and  give  vent  to  my  feelings  on  the  organ  for  a 
little.  —  (In  tlie  afternoon.)  Do  not  be  astonished  at  me,  but  read 
over  the  first  act  and  you  will  understand  it.  Such  parts  as  those 
where  the  hunters  and  the  herds  call  to  each  other,  “  Save  him,  save 
“him!”  Or  that  at  the  end  of  the  Grutli  scene,  where  the  sun  is 
supposed  to  rise,  could  only  have  been  written  by  a  German — indeed, 
only  by  Scliiller ;  and  the  play  is  full  of  such  passages.  Over  and 
above  the  beauty  of  the  thoughts,  they  are  so  perfectly  Swiss.  Then 
there  is  that  beginning  of  the  scene  on  the  Grutli.  I  composed  this 
morning  the  symphony  which  ought  to  be  played  at  the  end  of  it ; 
mostly,  it  is  true,  in  my  thoughts  only,  for  1  could  not  get  it  out  well 
on  that  little  organ.  A  number  of  plans  and  ideas  have  suggested 
themselves  to  me.  I  see  that  there  is  a  monstrous  deal  of  work  to 
be  done  in  the  world,  and  I  for  one  must  be  diligent.  That  expres¬ 
sion  of  Goethe’s  about  Schiller,  that  “  he  might  have  given  yearly 
“  two  tragedies  to  the  world,”  always  impressed  me  with  the  greatest 
veneration  for  him.  I  have  had  a  very  happy  morning  owing  to  his 
“Wilhelm  Tell,”  and  it  has  put  me  into  that  frame  of  mind  when 
one  wishes  to  have  him  back  again,  in  order  to  thank  him  for  what 
he  has  written.  One  wishes  also  to  do  like  him,  and  that  people  may 
some  day  have  the  same  feeling  towards  myself.’ 

Fully  was  this  wish  granted  to  Felix  ! — not  so  the  one  which 
concludes  the  next  paragraph,  on  his  farewell  to  Switzerland. 

‘  It  will  be  difficult  to  leave  this  country,  for  it  is  beyond  all  con¬ 
ception  beautiful,  althougli  the  weather  has  nsain  become  atrocious. 
Tlie  greenness  of  everything  is  marvellous,  and  refreshes  not  only  the 
eye,  but  rests  the  whole  man.  Dc.arest  mother !  I  will  not  neglect 
your  loving  directions,  but  you  really  need  not  disturb  yourself 
about  me  ;  I  am  not  careless  of  my  healtli,  and  have  not  felt  so  well 
for  long  as  I  have  done  during  this  walking  tour  in  Switzerland.  If 
eating,  drinking,  walking,  sleeping,  and  titiiiking  music  ouglit  to 
make  a  man  sound,  I  ought  to  be  so ;  and  God  be  praised  for  it.  If 
He  will  we  shall  all  have  a  happy  meeting  ere  long ;  the  time  till 
then  will  pass  quickly,  for  everything  here,  except  the  Highest, 
passes  away  :  let  us  only  remain  true  to  each  other  and  closely 
loving.  With  me,  just  now,  it  is  the  old  story  :  it  is  when  I  am  most 
well  and  happy  that  I  most  deeply  miss  you,  most  long  to  be  beside 
you  ;  but  who  knows  but  that  in  after  years  we  may  not  all  be.  in  this 
place  together,  and  think  then  of  note,  as  we  now  look  back  to  then ; 
no  one  can  say  :  so  I  will  not  reflect  any  more,  but  go  and  write  out 
my  song,  look  once  again  on  the  hills,  wish  you  all  health  and  happi¬ 
ness  as  long  as  you  live,  and  send  off  this  journal.’ 

It  was  in  these  beautiful  valleys  round  Interlachen  that  Men¬ 
delssohn,  in  1847,  retired  for  his  last  enjoyment  of  Nature’s 
healing  and  holy  influences,  when  the  joyous  spirit  was  crushed, 
and  the  happy  family  circle  broken  by  the  death  of  the  loved 
and  gifted  sister  to  whom  so  many  of  these  letters  were  ad¬ 
dressed. 
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To  France,  in  the  days  of  apprcnticesliip  to  which  this  book 
refers,  iMendelssolm  had  small  tie  beyond  that  of  curiosity.  lie 
was  excited  by  Paris  society;  ho  delighted  to  bury  himself 
among  the  treasures  of  the  Louvre;  he  ventured  to  be  imper¬ 
tinent  to  ‘grim  Cherubini’  (his  own  epithet),  a  censor  in  his 
own  w.ay  as  savage  and  autocratic  as  Johnson ;  he  relished 
Baillot’s  e|Uartett ;  he  admired  Ilabcneck’s  minute  care  over 
rehearsal.  But  it  is  evident  that  ^Icndelssohn  was  always 
on  the  defensive  in  Paris.  The  fancy  of  ‘  discovery  ’  in  music 
prevalent  there  among  connoisseurs,  who  find  out  a  great 
man  after  the  world  has  begun  to  wear}-  of  him ;  the  humour 
which  made  them  late  in  a])i)rcciating  Mozart,  later  in  adoring 
Beethoven ;  which  makes  them,  at  the  time  being,  adopt  only 
a  few  instrumental  works  by  Mendelssohn  (none  of  his  serious 
vocal  compositions),  did  not  suit  a  youth  so  prescient,  so  deep- 
hearted,  so  unwilling  to  endure  injustice,  so  fortunate,  till  then, 
in  every  other  country. 

That  England  was  the  land  of  his  esteem  and  regard,  the 
last  extracts  which  can  be  given  from  this  captivating  book 
will  sufficiently  show.  In  Paris,  the  letter-writer  could  be 
ironical ;  in  London,  he  was  .affectionate.  In  truth,  his  cordial 
and  loving  nature,  however  fed  bj’^  German  companionship, 
took  deep  root  among  our  best  and  wisest,  and  most  gifted  per¬ 
sons  from  the  first.  He  made  himself  many  homes  here ;  not 
in  musical  circles  alone,  but  in  those  where  the  man  himself  is 
prized,  as  distinct  from  ‘the  lion’  inanely  run  after.  AVe  have 
noble  and  burgher,  and  literary  and  artistic,  and  mercantile 
households,  in  which  neither  hearts  nor  hearths  are  yet  cold,  to 
whose  members  the  name  of  ^Mendelssohn  is  the  name  of  one 
who  gladdened  every  hour  that  he  gave  to  them,  and  every' 
kindness  of  which  he  partook  from  them.  The  following  tells 
its  own  story'. 

‘  Ixindon,  April  27th,  1832. 

‘  I  wish  I  could  describe  to  you  liow  happy'  I  am  liere,  how  every¬ 
thing  is  dear  to  me,  and  liow  much  the  cordiality  of  old  friends  pleases 
me.  I  have  a  numl>or  of  people,  to  look  up  whom  I  have  not  yet 
managed  to  sec  ;  while  with  Klugeinann,  Rosen,  and  Moscheles,  I  feel 
as  if  we  had  never  been  sei>arated  from  them,  they'  are  the  centres 
of  my  present  life  in  this  place.  Wc  meet  every  day :  for  it  is  a 
pleasure  too  great  for  me  to  describe  to  feel  myself  again  among  sen¬ 
sible,  earnest,  good  people,  who  are  my  true  friends,  and  in  conversa¬ 
tion  with  whom  I  have  not  to  be  in  terror  of  every  word  I  may  let 
drop.  Moscheles  and  his  wife  show  me  a  kindness  which  is  quite 
touching,  and  which  is  always  dearer  tome  the  more  I  feel  of  it; 
that  and  the  feeling  of  returning  health,  as  if  I  had  come  back  fresh 
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to  the  world,  all  unite  to  make  me  happy.*  .  .  ,  One  morning  of  last 
week  I  must  describe  to  you  :  it  was  the  most  flattering  reception  1 
have  ever  yet  met  with ;  it  is  the  one  which  touched  me  most,  and 
to  which  I  shall  perhaps  most  fondly  look  back.  On  Saturday  morn¬ 
ing  I  was  at  the  rehearsal  of  the  Philharmonic  ;  at  which,  however, 
nothing  of  mine  was  to  be  given.  I  was  in  one  of  the  boxes;  and  as 
I  left  it  to  go  to  speak  to  some  old  friends  in  the  hall,  I  had  hardly 
sat  down  by  tliem  when  some  one  of  the  orchestra  cried,  “  There  is 
Mendelssohn  !”  and  they  all  began  immediately  to  cheer  and  clap 
their  hands,  so  that  I  did  not  know  where  to  look.  When  it  had 
subsided,  another  called  out,  “  Success  to  him!”  and  then  they  began 
again  witli  the  same  deafening  uproar,  so  that  I  had  to  cross  the  hall, 
clamber  up  into  tlie  orchestrii,  and  express  my  thanks.  Tiiere  !  1 
shall  not  forget  that.  It  was  more  pleasant  to  me  than  any  other 
demonstration.  That  the  musicians  should  love  me,  and  be  glad  to 
see  me  come  among  them,  is  the  greatest  gratification  I  can  have.* 

In  the  midst  of  tlicse  ovations  lie  received  the  melancholy 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  old  friend  and  master,  Zelter. 
Although  only  twenty-two  years  old  at  this  time,  ^Mendelssohn 
might  probably  have  succeeded  him  as  Dii*ector  of  the  Musical 
Academy  at  Berlin.  The  following  letter  to  his  father  shows 
Avith  what  collected  judgment  and  dignity  he  pursued  his  pro¬ 
fessional  career. 

‘  London,  June  1. 

‘  On  the  day  on  which  I  received  the  news  of  Zelter’s  death,  I 
thought  1  should  have  been  taken  very  ill.  I  was  a  week  before  I 
could  recover  it.  But  my  many  occupations  have  driven  me  out  of 
my  own  thouglits,  and  brought  me  to  myself  again.  1  am  well,  and 
doing  a  great  deal.  Above  all,  my  dear  father,  I  must  thank  you  for 
your  letter.  It  has  already  been  in  a  great  measure  answered  by 
mine  ;  but  I  repeat  again  why  it  would  not  be  suitable  for  me  to 
apply  for  the  oiHee  of  Director  of  the  Academy.  In  the  first  place,  1 
am  quite  of  your  mind  that  at  the  opening  of  my  career  it  would  not 
be  a  desirable  j)laee  for  me ;  and  I  would  only  accept  of  it  under 
certain  conditions,  and  as  holding  by  my  former  promise.  In  the 
second  place,  the  reason  which  they  gave  to  you,  seems  to  me  not  a 
sufficiently  straightforward  or  trutliful  one.  They  say  tliey  wish  to 
be  sure  of  my  accepting  it,  and  therefore  allow  me  to  place  myself 
among  the  candidates.  But  three  years  ago  when  they  offered  it  to 
me,  Lichtenstein  told  me  it  only  was  done  to  find  out  if  I  would  take 
it,  and  that  I  might  make  my  mind  clearly  known.  Then  I  said,  yes. 
I  wished  to  carry  it  on  along  with  Rungenhagen.  1  do  not  know 
that  I  should  think  the  same  now,  but  as  I  have  said  so,  I  cannot 
change,  and  must  remain  by  it.  It  is  not  needful  for  me  to  repeat 
this,  .  .  .  they  do  not  require  any  confirmation  of  my  promise.  My 


•  Mendelssohn  had  had  an  attack  of  the  cholera  during  the  last 
weeks  of  his  stay  in  Paris. 
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letter  can  make  no  difference  in  this  respect,  and  if  they  mean  to 
liestow  the  place  on  another,  will  not  prevent  their  doing  so. 

‘  I  must  further  remind  you  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  you  from  Paris, 
in  which  I  said  I  must  return  to  Berlin,  as  that  was  the  only  German 
town  1  did  not  know  :  this  is  my  serious  intention.  1  do  not  know  if  I 
can  settle  there,  or  if  I  could  remain  there ;  that  is,  if  I  should  find 
the  same  opening  there  for  work  and  occupation  as  I  have  found  in 
other  towns.  I  know  only  one  house  in  Berlin :  tliat  is  our  own  ; 
and  that  I  should  be  happy  there  1  know  and  feel.  But  1  must  have 
occupation  also,  and  be  doing ;  and^only  on  my  return  can  I  discover 
how  this  is  to  be.  I  hope  it  will  turn  out  as  I  wish,  for  that  place 
will  be  the  dearest  to  me  where  you  live ;  but  before  being  sure  of 
all  these  things,  I  do  not  wish  to  bind  myself  by  any  official  situation. 

I  must  stop,  for  I  am  overwhelmed  with  business,  and  start  on  my 
journey  as  soon  as  the  ne.xt  Philharmonic  is  over.  .  .  .  I  am  just 

going  to  direct  a  concert  of  Moscheles,  and  to  play  that  concerto  of 
Mozart’s  for  which  I  added  (for  your  benefit  and  mine)  those  two 
long  Cadences.  —  Felix.’ 

Having  said  thus  much  of  this  admirable  and  successful  man 
as  a  contributor  to  literature,  something  remains  to  be  said 
concerning  the  artist  in  his  own  more  particular  sphere.  The 
place  of  Mendelssohn  among  musicians  was  in  every  respect 
singular.  He  asserted  it  from  the  outset  among  the  great 
Germans,  witli  a  decision  which  set  at  variance  every  theory  of 
development  in  art  as  implying  revolution.  The  world  had 
become  weary  of  dilutions  of  Mozart, — had  surrendered  itself  to 
the  witcheries  of  Weber,  or  was  yielding  itself,  more  slowly 
but  not  less  surely,  to  the  overpowering  grandeur  and  vivid 
originality  of  Beethoven ;  already  far  on  its  way  to  accept,  with 
undistinguishing  faith,  his  later  exaggerations,  audacities,  crudi¬ 
ties,  as  so  many  evidences  of  genius,  to  question  which  implied 
deficient  understanding.  Yet  there  was  no  set  purpose  in  the 
boy  who  broke  into  enduring  fame  with  his  ‘  Midsummer  Night’s 
‘  Dream  ’  overture,  which  Mendelssohn  composed  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  He  had  no  mission  (as  the  jargon  runs),  no  party, 
nor  partisanship;  —  simply  that  necessity  of  pouring  out  his 
own  conceptions  in  his  own  speech,  which  marks  the  distance 
betwixt  talent  and  genius.  But  his  speech  was  wonderfully 
mature  for  one  so  young.  If  he  did  not  command  a  well-spring 
of  melody  as  deep  as  that  born  to  the  Mozarts  and  Kossinis, 
and  won  in  conquest  by  Beethoven, —  from  the  first  he  showed 
a  buoyancy  of  fancy,  in  conjunction  with  an  extent  of  scientific 
acquirement,  which  has  no  parallel  in  our  later  times;  times 
Avhen  so  many  combinations  have  been  exhausted,  so  many 
effects  forced  into  extravagance,  so  many  counterfeits  palmed 
oflf  as  real  treasures.  There  was  sedateness  as  well  as  fantasy 
in  Mendelssohn’s  very  first  essays.  Though  nothing  more  Shak- 
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eperlan  can  be  conceived  in  music  than  his  faery  overture, 
with  ‘  Cobweb,  Pease  Blossom,  Moth,  and  Mustard-seed,’  and 
the  bray  of  the  ‘  translated  ’  Bottom  ;  though  no  wilder  picture 
of  beetling  promontory,  and  restless,  rocking  waves,  can  be  con¬ 
veyed  in  sound,  than  in  his  overture  *  The  Isles  of  Fingal,’  the 
strictness  of  musical  structure  in  both  these  romantic  pieces  is 
as  noteworthy  as  their  colour.  The  boy  who  had  nurtured 
himself  on  the  music  of  Bach  (strong  meat  for  a  boy  so  vivacious 
had  he  uot  been  also  so  vigorous),  is  no  less  clearly  to  be  dis¬ 
cerned  in  these  musical  poems,  than  the  boy  who  had  dreamed 
in  the  Athenian  wood,  and  who,  among  the  other  pilgrimages  of 
his  artistic  apprenticeship,  had  touched,  as  a  shrine,  ‘  the  wind- 
*  swept  Oreades.’  There  was  thus  something  of  retrogression, 
as  well  as  of  advance,  in  his  music;  contradicting  the  theories  of 
the  new  school  of  destructives,  whose  strange  proceedings  have 
for  a  while  threatened  to  make  such  havoc  in  his  world  of  art. 

The  excellent  and  modest  spirit  of  self-correction  which 
^lendclssohn  brought  to  every  task  entered  on,  is  attested  by 
the  increased  freedom  and  courage  of  his  works  as  he  grew 
in  years.  A  thematic  catalogue,  carefully  prepared  by  himself, 
announces  the  existence  of  a  mass  of  music  unpublished  be¬ 
cause  being  thought  by  him  inferior,  or  else  laid  aside  for  re¬ 
consideration.  The  ‘Walpurgls  Night,’  begun  in  Italy,  was 
kept  by  him  for  years,  and  underwent  large  alterations.  The 
‘  Keformation  Symphony,’  an  orchestral  work  on  a  large  scale, 
was  never  given  to  the  world  for  like  reasons.  He  was 
resolute  in  trying  and  trying  again  when  he  failed  to  satisfy 
himself.  One  of  the  projects  which  he  could  not  bring  to  pass 
was  a  concert- Sonata  for  violin  and  pianoforte — of  such  a 
composition  he  must  have  left  at  least  a  dozen  beginnings.  But 
‘  Elijah  ’  is  the  most  remarkable  monument  of  his  determination 
to  do  his  utmost  in  whatever  he  set  himself  to  do.  Those  who 
were  present  at  the  production  of  that  Oratorio  in  the  Town  Hall 
at  Birmingham,  will  never  forget  the  scene  as  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  triumphs  recorded  in  music.  Though  the  singers,  with 
the  exception  of  Herr  Staudigl,  were  unequal  to  the  duties 
allotted  to  them,  and  though  the  time  had  not  admitted  of  such 
ripe  and  deliberate  preparation  as  is  essential  to  the  complete 
execution  of  a  new  work  of  importance,  the  march  of  success  was 
uninterrupted  from  the  first  note  to  the  last.  Ovation  followed 
ovation ;  — encore  succeeded  encore.  The  story  of  that  morning 
matches  the  tale  of  Mozart's  ‘  Figaro,’  performed  twice  by  the 
same  company  on  the  same  day.  If  ever  success  was  unques¬ 
tioned,  that  of  ‘  Elijah  ’  was  so.  But  whereas  a  meaner  man 
would  have  been  intoxicated  with  the  praise  and  the  plaudits. 
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into  a  willingness  to  conceive  that  he  had  done  a  really  great 
thing,  and  have  complacently  sat  down  to  enjoy  his  lame, — in 
the  very  hour  of  immediate  triumph  Mendelssohn  was  strong 
and  modest  enough  to  detect  in  the  new  work  weak  places 
which  he  could  strengthen,  to  conceive  effects  which  he  had 
overlooked, — he  altered  several  portions,  took  away  some,  and 
exchanged  others.  The  unaccompanied  trio  for  female  voices 
was  one  of  these  after-thoughts.  Thus,  probably  aware  that 
the  flow  of  melody  in  his  vocal  pieces  was  somewhat  restrained 
and  liable  to  the  charge  of  monotony,  it  was  excellent  to  observe 
how,  year  by  year,  he  became  at  once  more  sedulous  and  simple 
in  selecting  the  phrases  on  which  he  wrought,  how  without 
ceasing  he  was  looking  round  him  to  increase  and  vary  his  re- 
souices.  The  same  cause  led  him  to  postpone  his  design  of 
writing  a  great  work  for  the  stage.  In  early  life  he  had  pro¬ 
mised  an  opera  to  the  Theatre  at  Munich  ;  he  contemplated  an 
adaptation  of  the  ‘  Tempest  ’  of  Shakspeare,  a  theme  apparently 
well  suited  to  his  genius :  he  consulted  his  friend  Immermann, 
whom  he  thought  capable  of  constructing  the  literary  part  of 
the  piece.  But  he  was  still  in  a  course  of  experiment  and 
scrutiny  as  to  his  power  of  gaining  success  in  this,  the  only 
field  of  musical  composition  that  he  had  never  conquered,  when 
his  strength  gave  way  under  the  strain  of  a  life  in  which  respite 
and  repose  had  been  made  almost  impossible  by  the  universal  popu¬ 
larity  which  had  attached  itself  to  him.  With  these  latter  years, 
or,  to  be  more  correct,  with  the  few  last  months  of  pain,  dis¬ 
tress,  and  sudden  exhaustion,  we  have  happily  not  to  deal. 
The  letters  here  collected  break  off  in  the  early  noon  of  en¬ 
joyment  and  success.  They  have  taken  us  back  thirty  years  to 
that  delightful  hour  of  existence  when  the  light  of  youthful 
genius  and  the  glory  of  the  world  reflect  each  other;  and  we 
trust  these  letters  may  afford  to  some  of  our  readers  the  same 
exquisite  pleasure  we  have  ourselves  derived  from  them.  More 
volumes  are  to  come,  we  hope ;  being  assured  that  none  to 
come  can  tarnish  the  reputation  which  belongs  to  Felix  Men¬ 
delssohn  Bartholdy,  as  a  complete,  successful,  and  thoroughly 
happy  man  and  artist,  who  died  in  early  manhood,  but  in  the 
meridian  of  his  fame. 
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Aut.  VI. — 1.  An  Abstract  of  the  Returns  made  to  the  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  Privg  Council  for  Trade  of  Wrecks  and 
Casualties  which  occurred  on  and  near  the  Coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  from  the  Isf  January  to  the  31.s<  December, 
185y,  and  from  the  l.s<  January  to  the  31s#  December,  1860; 
tdth  a  Statement  of  the  Number  of  Lives  lost  and  saved,  ^c., 
and  a  Wreck  Chart  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

2.  The  Life-boat,  or  Journal  of  the  National  Life-Boat  In¬ 
stitution,  1852  to  1860. 

3.  Report  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  inriuire  into  the 
Condition  and  yianagement  of  Lights,  Buoys,  and  Beacons : 
with  Appendix.  1861. 

4.  Lighthouse  Management.  The  Report  of  the  Royal  Com¬ 
missioners  on  Lights,  Buoys,  and  Beacons,  1861,  examined 
and  refuted.  By  Ax  Exglisiijiax.  2nd  edit.  London : 
1861. 

Tt  is  only  wlien  some  signal  calamity  attended  with  the  loss 
of  mauy  lives,  or  invested  with  more  than  the  usual  horrors 
of  agonising  suspense  and  protracted  suffering,  is  brought  under 
the  notice  of  the  public  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  that  a  ship¬ 
wreck  secures  general  attention.  Even  then,  it  is  regarded 
as  an  exceptional  catastrophe,  arising  from  some  special  cause 
of  misfortune,  or  some  individual  act  of  carelessness  and  bad 
seamanship,  which  may  not  easily  or  speedily  occur  again.  A 
sudden  tempest  and  a  tremendous  gale  of  wind,  or  a  marked 
defect  in  the  ship’s  construction  which  doubtless  will  be  avoided 
in  the  building  of  others,  .are  some  of  the  causes  to  which  the 
lamentable  wreck  is  attributed;  and  then  the  general  and  apa¬ 
thetic  conclusion  follows  that  a  considerable  space  of  time  may 
elapse  before  a  like  melancholy  event  will  happen,  and  that 
vessels  will  sail  out  and  return  home  on  their  ordinary  voyages, 
escaping  by  good  fortune  those  perils  which  are  naturally  in¬ 
cident  to  the  sea,  and  by  good  management  all  those  which  can 
be  avoided. 

It  seldom  occurs  to  any  one  who  has  not  investigated  this 
subject  that  shipwrecks  are  calamities  of  frequent,  and,  we  might 
almost  say,  regular  occurrence,  and  that  when  faithfully  re¬ 
ported  and  publicly  recorded,  they  are  found  to  be  capable  of 
tabular  arrangement  and  statistical  representation.  Ror  is  it 
at  all  generally  known  that  this  is  now  really  and  regularly 
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effected  by  one  of  tbe  departments  of  the  public  service.  A 
Wreck  Kegister  had  been  kept  for  some  few  years,  but  not 
with  sufHeient  attention  and  accuracy,  so  that  when  a  sudden 
increase  of  wrecks  took  place  in  the  year  1855,  tliis  Register 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  officers  of  the 
Customs  and  Coast  Guard ;  and  Receivers  of  Wreck  acting 
under  that  Board  were  empowered  by  Act  of  Paillament  to 
examine  on  oath  the  masters  and  crews  of  ships  and  other 
persons  qualified  to  give  information  respecting  wrecks.  Tiiese 
officers  were  also  authorised  to  reward,  .according  to  their  judg¬ 
ment,  any  persons  bringing  the  earliest  information  of  marine 
disasters;  while  from  the  nature  of  their  emjdoymeut,  together 
with  the  powers  with  which  they  are  invested,  they  possess  the 
fairest  opportunities  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  causes 
and  attendant  circumstances  of  every  calamity  and  casualty, 
which  they  immediately  report  to  the  Board  of  Trade.  This 
department,  by  its  statutory  powers  and  the  ample  means  at  its 
disposal,  succeeds  in  obtaining  more  ample  reports  and  more 
accurate  information  as  to  wrecks  and  especially  as  to  collisions 
of  ships,  —  wliich  of  course  happen  at  sea  beyond  the  imme¬ 
diate  cognisanee  of  the  Coast  Guard,  —  than  the  Admiralty 
was  able  to  obtain  under  the  previously  existing  system.  We 
have  now,  therefore,  good  authority  for  our  statistical  facts, 
particularly  in  the  abstract  of  the  Returns  of  the  last  two  years. 
The  abstract  for  the  year  1860,  the  latest  yet  issued,  includes 
a  Wreck  Chart  of  the  British  Isles  for  the  ten  years  from  1850 
to  1860  inclusive,  showing  every  casualty  (exclusive  of  colli¬ 
sions)  at  sea,  which  was  attended  with  loss  of  life,  even  dis¬ 
tinguishing  in  each  case  the  number  of  the  lives  lost,  and  the 
direction  of  the  wind  at  the  time.  To  this  is  added  the  usual 
annual  Wreck  Chart  of  the  British  Isles  for  1860,  and  also  a 
Wreck  Chart  of  Collisions  attended  with  loss  of  life,  occurring 
on  or  near  the  British  Isles  from  the  years  1850  to  I860  in¬ 
clusive. 

Although  these  returns  are  restricted  to  the  seas  and  coasts 
around  our  isles,  yet  it  must  not  be  thought  that  they  embrace 
au  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  disasters  and  losses  of  the 
whole  world  of  waters ;  for,  in  point  of  fact,  according  to  the 
returns  of  Lloyds’  agents,  the  losses  upon  our  seas  and  coasts, 
which  attract  so  large  a  share  of  the  world’s  commerce,  are 
fully  pro|>ortionate  to  the  amount  of  navigation ;  and  although 
we  have  no  means  of  forming  an  exact  estimate  of  the  actual 
proportion,  we  should  probably  not  be  very  wide  of  the  truth, 
If  we  assume  that  the  disasters  upon  our  own  coasts  constitute 
about  a  third  of  all  those  returned  at  Lloyds'.  Danger  always 
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increases  with  narrow  channels  and  increased  navigation.  The 
open  sea  is  safe.  Hence  the  experience  of  the  last  eleven  years 
shows  that  the  most  serious  wrecks,  and  those  followed  hy  the 
largest  loss  of  life,  happen  in  those  of  our  own  seas  and  channels 
which  are  most  freciuented  by  large  foreign-going  ships ;  from 
which  we  may  infer  that  we  have  in  these  waters  no  incon¬ 
siderable  part  of  the  total  wrecks  of  the  world  in  any  one  year; 
and  this  presumption  is  confirmed  by  a  table  from  which  we 
learn  that  during  the  period  from  1852  to  1860  inclusive,  with¬ 
out  comprehending  the  Channel  Islands,  1,820,062  voyages 
were  made  by  British  ships,  and  380,616  by  foreign  ships,  that 
is,  in  all  no  less  than  2,200,678  voyages  were  made  in  the  last 
nine  years  from  British  ports.  This  very  large  total  must 
obviously  comprehend  a  principal  portion  of  the  voyages  per¬ 
formed  on  all  seas. 

In  such  a  number  of  voyages  we  should  be  prepared,  from 
a  consideration  of  the  ordinary  perils  of  marine  travel,  to  expect 
no  small  amount  of  disasters ;  yet  our  expectations  would  fall 
short  of  the  actual  amount  authentically  reported,  for  in  the  nine 
years  just  passed,  from  1852  to  1860  inclusive,  the  casualties 
which  happened  to  British  ships  were  8660  in  number ;  to 
foreign  ships,  1676;  and  consequently  to  both  10,336.  That 
more  than  ten  thousand  disasters  should  have  attended  the 
voyages  of  the  hist  nine  years  will,  doubtless,  appear  to  all 
readers  a  very  remarkable  and  melancholy  fiict.  It  is  a  fact 
which  not  only'  has  never  before  been  brought  under  public 
notice,  but  also  one  which  upon  other  than  special  authority 
would  hardly  be  received  as  entitled  to  credit.  Such,  however, 
is  the  undeniable  truth,  which  may  be  rendered  still  more 
striking  by  showing  the  rate  per  cent,  of  these  calamities  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  number  of  voyages  accomplished.  This  rate  is  as 
1  in  210  fur  British  ships,  ns  1  in  232  for  I'oreign  ships,  and  as 
1  in  213  u{K)n  the  total. 

Of  the  whole  nine  years  alluded  to,  the  year  1859  was  signa¬ 
lised  by'  the  maximum  of  wrecks  and  casualties  including  colli¬ 
sions,  the  total  number  being  1416  ;  but  the  year  1860  was  not 
far  behind  its  predecessor,  as  its  black  record  bears  the  number 
1379.  Whether  it  be  owing  to  the  increasing  vigilance  of  the 
reporters  and  the  more  vigorous  use  of  ample  means,  or  whether 
we  may  ascribe  it  to  the  actual  increase  of  the  calamities  them¬ 
selves,  cannot  be  determined,  but  the  fact  is  plain,  that  instead 
of  diminishing  as  the  years  advance,  there  is  a  considerable 
annual  increase  in  the  number  of  wrecks  and  casualties  from 
the  year  1855  to  I860,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following 
figures :  — 
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Wrecks  and  casualties  reported  in  the  year 

1855 

1,141 

99 

99 

1856  . 

1,153 

99 

99 

1857  . 

1,143 

99 

99 

99 

1858  . 

1,170 

99 

99 

99 

1859  . 

1,416 

99 

99 

99 

1860  . 

1,379 

Total  in  six  years 

• 

. 

7,402 

The  annual  average  upon  the^e  six  years  is  1233  wrecks  and 
casualties  including  collisions.  It'  we  exclude  the  latter,  and 
confine  our  attention  to  wrecks  and  strandings  apart  from 
collisions,  we  find  that  in  1860  there  was  an  increase  of  1  *3 1  per 
cent,  as  contrasted  with  1859;  an  increase  of  24*4  per  cent, 
as*  contrasted  with  1 858 ;  and  an  increase  of  24*8  per  cent,  as 
contrasted  with  1857.  On  the  subject  of  collisions  w’e  shall 
presently  speak  in  particular. 

The  inquiry  of  highest  interest  connected  with  the  number 
of  these  calamities  is  that  which  concerns  the  loss  of  human  life. 
With  reference  to  the  two  latest  years  reported  upon,  viz., 
1859  and  1860,  it  is  remarkable,  that  while  1860  was  marked 
by  an  almost  unprecedented  succession  of  continuous  bad 
weather,  and  therefore  by  a  greater  number  of  w’recks  and 
casualties  from  other  causes  than  collisions  than  were  recorded 
in  any  of  the  preceding  eight  years,  yet  the  actual  loss  of  life 
was  considerably  less;  the  number  of  lives  lost  in  1860  by  all 
causes  being  536,  and  that  in  1859  as  high  as  1645.  Jlut  the 
great  loss  of  life  in  1859  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  de¬ 
struction  of  two  or  three  fine  passenger-ships.  By  two  wrecks 
alone,  namely,  those  of  the  ‘  Pomona  ’  and  the  ‘  Royal  Charter,’ 
870  lives  were  lost,  whilst  in  1860  the  greatest  number  of  lives 
lost  in  any  one  shipwreck  was  37,  and  the  next  highest  number 
31.  It  appears  from  the  observations  accompanying  the  Wreck 
Returns  for  1860,  that  the  entire  number  of  lives  lost  by 
shipwreck  during  the  last  eleven  years  was  6883.  And  by 
another  return  which  includes  the  losses  by  collisions  and  by 
wrecks,  we  find  that  the  total  number  of  lives  lost  during  the 
last  nine  years  {from  1852  to  1860  inclusive)  was  7201  ;  the 
annual  average  of  losses  being  800.  It  is  indeed  a  startling 
truth,  and  one  worthy  of  emphasis,  that  seven  thousand  two 
hundred  lives  have  been  lost  by  marine  casualties  in  nine  years. 

The  whole  of  the  wrecks  and  casualties  for  the  last  eleven  years 
have  been  geographically  arranged  with  reference  to  different 
districts  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  we  are 
thus  enabled  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate  of  the  localities  of 
greatest  danger,  and  to  modify  the  generally  received  opinion 
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that  the  greatest  number  of  lives  are  lost  by  shipwrecks  on  our 
North-east  coast.  The  East  or  North-east  coast  having  been 
thus  misrepresented  as  pre-eminently  fatal,  it  is  curious  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  experience  of  the  past  eleven  years  proves  that 
the  greatest  loss  of  life  docs  not  take  place  on  its  ill-famed 
sands,  but,  as  previously  observed,  in  tho.se  seas  and  channels 
which  are  mostly  frequented  by  large  foreign-going  ships.  By 
analysing  the  geographical  arrangement  it  is  seen  that  by  far 
the  most  fatal  of  all  the  districts  is  that  extending  from 
the  Skerries  (Anglesea)  and  Lambay  Island  to  Fair  Head  and 
!Mull  of  Cantire,  where  1456  lives  have  been  lost  during  the 
eleven  years.  Starting  again  from  Lambay  Island  and  the 
Skerries  (Anglesea)  and  measuring  a  district  which,  taking  a 
direction  the  reverse  of  the  preceding,  terminates  at  St.  David’s 
Head,  we  find  that  this  is  next  in  fatality,  and  shows  a  loss  of 
879  lives  in  the  eleven  years.  These  two  combined  districts 
then,  extending  from  St.  David’s  Head  northward  to  the  Mull 
of  Cantire,  lie  before  us  as  the  coast  range  of  extremest  peril, 
and  include  the  coast  of  North  Wales  and  the  dismally  dan¬ 
gerous  Irish  Sea,  wdicre  tire  symbols  of  fatalitr"  on  the  wreck- 
chart  seem,  like  woes,  to  swarm  together. 

But  although  the  East  and  North-east  coasts  have  lost  their 
bad  pi'c-eminencc,  they  still  appear  second  in  numerical  order 
after  the  district  already  pointed  out;  for  the  district  from 
Flamborough  Head  to  the  North  Foreland  is  marked  by  the  loss 
of  957  lives  during  the  eleven  years;  and  the  range  of  coast 
northward  from  Flamborough  Head  to  the  Faroe  Islands  has 
been  the  scene  of  the  loss  of  523  lives  within  the  same  period. 
We  then  come  to  safer  or  at  least  less  fatal  waters,  although 
the  range  of  coast  southward  from  the  North  Foreland  to  St. 
Catherine’s  Point  is  marked  by  the  loss  of  465  lives,  and  that 
from  Start  Point  to  the  Land’s  End  by  445  lives,  within  the 
same  eleven  years.  It  is  a  mistake  therefore  to  represent  the 
Southern  coast  as  generally  safe  ;  it  is  only  so  comparatively, 
and  when  the  comparison  is  instituted  with  the  extremest  perils 
of  other  parts.  Let  it  be  distinctly  remembered  that  these 
figures  exclude  the  results  of  collisions,  and  only  represent 
deaths  otherwise  occasioned.  If  also  we  take  tlie  year  1860  by 
itself,  we  observe  that  the  same  fatal  character  is  attributable  to 
the  same  districts  as  those  already  so  distinguished  during  the 
eleven  years ;  so  that  much  the  largest  loss,  that  of  350  lives, 
tof»k  place  on  the  coasts  from  the  Skerries  and  Lamhay  to  Fair 
Head  and  Mull  of  Cantire,  and  the  next  largest  loss,  that  of 
107  lives,  occurred  on  the  coast  from  Flamborough  Head  to 
the  North  Foreland.  Other  years,  also,  of  the  eleven  present  a 
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8ome\vl)at  similar  numerical  preponderance ;  and  thus  we  are 
entitled  to  suppose  that  we  are  enabled  decisively  to  indicate 
the  places  of  greatest  peril,  and  may  therefore  hope  that  in 
those  districts  we  shall  in  future  employ  the  fittest  precautionary 
means  at  our  disposal. 

Surely  it  is  a  gravely  significant  fact  that  one  particular  class 
of  ships  is  the  most  subject  to  casualties,  viz.  the  colliers,  or  ships 
carrying  coals,  coke,  ores,  and  stone  in  bulk.  Out  of  the  2795 
casualties  which  happened  in  1859  and  1860,  considerably  more 
than  one  half,  and  precisely  1504,  befell  ships  of  the  collier 
class.  It  appears  also  with  reference  to  the  tonnage  or  size  of 
the  ships  to  which  casualties  most  frequently  haj)pen  upon  our 
coasts,  that  such  ships  are  commonly  between  50  and  300  tons 
burthen,  and  this  is  generally  the  class  employed  in  carrying 
coal,  coke,  ores  and  stone.  These  vessels  are  in  too  many 
instances  not  seaworthy ;  almost  anything  that  can  be  cidled 
a  ship  is  considered  suitable  for  such  a  trade,  and  too  frequently 
when  the  lumbering  battered  vessel  should  be  broken  up,  it  is 
sent  out  upon  what  not  unexpectedly  proves  its  last  vw'age. 
The  geographical  arrangement  of  the  wrecks  and  casualties 
occasioning  loss  of  life  from  and  during  the  year  1851  to  1860, 
is  in  several  respects  highly  Instructive;  and  particularly  as 
the  column  headed  ‘cargo’  recalls  how  very  frequently  the 
unfortunate  ships  carried  coals,  and  only  less  frequently,  iron¬ 
stone  and  ores.  Along  the  districts  lying  between  the  Faroe 
Islands  and  Spurn  Head,  the  cargoes  seem  to  be  almost  con¬ 
tinually  coals  and  ores,  or  else  they  are  marked  as  *  unknown.’ 
As  we  pass  the  North  Foreland,  the  cargoes  of  coals  become 
less  numerous,  the  greater  portion  of  the  colliers  having 
doubtless  made  for  the  river  Thames  and  the  metropolis. 
Only  occasional  cargoes  of  the  mineral  fuel  are  traced  to  the 
Land’s  End  and  beyond  it ;  and  it  is  manifest  that  the  great 
fatality  amongst  colliers  must  be  partly  ascribed  to  the  nu¬ 
merous  ships  of  this  class  which  sail  between  the  northern  coal 
ports  and  the  Thames,  as  well  as  to  the  few  that  sail  onward, 
and  make  for  Mull  of  Galloway  and  beyond  it.  After  this  we 
notice  more  miscellaneous  cargoes.  If  again,  we  look  down 
the  entries  in  the  next  column  headed  ‘  Nature  of  casualty 
*  and  whether  total  loss  or  partial  damage,’  we  are  surprised 
at  the  constant  recurrence  of  the  word  ‘  total,’  which  appears 
to  predominate  remarkably,  and  fo  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that 
when  a  collier,  either  with  coals  or  in  ballast,  does  meet  with  a 
casualty,  the  case  is  at  once  hojieless  and  tlie  ship  speedily 
founders  or  is  stranded.  The  wrecks  returned  as  ‘  partial  ’  arc 
conspicuously  inferior  in  number  to  those  which  were  total. 
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Another  table  distinguishes  the  wrecks  and  casualties  according 
to  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  at  the  time,  and  brings  out 
the  result  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  casualties  take  place 
with  the  force  of  the  wind  at  and  under  eight,  equivalent  to 
‘  fresh  gale ;  ’  that  is  under  conditions  in  whicli  any  ship  pro¬ 
perly  manned  and  really  seaworthy  should  be  well  able  to  keep 
the  sea  and  save  herself. 

The  subject  of  collisions  demands  particular  attention,  for 
they  are  fearfully  on  the  increase.  Dividing  the  sixty  years 
of  the  current  century  into  three  equal  periods,  we  learn, 
upon  the  authority  of  a  Return  furnished  to  the  Lords  of  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council  in  a  case  of  appeal,  that 
in  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  century  the  number  of  colli¬ 
sion  cases  heard  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty  was  112;  in  the 
second  twenty  years,  153 ;  and  in  the  last  twenty  years,  ending 
15th  December,  1860,  the  number  was  2216.  But  great  as  is 
this  number  of  suits  wc  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  much  below 
the  actual  number  of  collisions,  for,  as  we  read  the  results  of  a 
table  in  the  official  Abstract  of  Returns  published  in  1861,  the 
tot.al  reported  collisions  for  only  half  the  above  period,  extending 
from  1850  to  1860  inclusive,  were  as  many  as  2241.  Further¬ 
more,  the  Abstract  of  the  Returns  published  in  1861  reveals  to  us 
upon  official  authority  the  striking  fact,  that  from  1855  to  the 
present  time  collisions  have  trebled  the  number  reported  in 
previous  years.  For  the  five  years  ended  1854,  the  annual 
average  number  of  collisions  reported  was  91,  while  for  the  five 
years  ended  1859  the  annual  average  number  reported  was 
298;  the  number  in  the  one  year  1859  alone  being  .349,  and 
in  the  year  1860  it  was  298.  The  Abstract  of  Returns  has 
some  brief  prefatorj'  observations,  in  which  reference  is  made 
to  these  facts,  and  the  increase  in  collisions  is  attributed  to  the 
vigilance  and  fuller  means  of  the  reporters  of  such  casual¬ 
ties.  ‘  Tlie  great  increase  is,’  according  to  this  authority, 

‘  in  all  probability  due  to  the  increased  number  of  reports 
‘  rather  tlian  to  any  great  increase  in  the  number  of  collisions.' 
This  may  be  the  case ;  but  even  now  only  a  small  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  casualties  that  occur  are  ever  heard  of  in  a 
court  of  law ;  and  the  total  number  of  these  accidents  is  ex¬ 
traordinarily  great.  Yet  considerable  efforts  have  been  made 
by  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Admiralty,  and  by  the  Courts  of 
competent  jurisdiction  to  remedy  this  frightful  evil.  The  law 
now  requires  vessels  to  carry  lights,  and  especially  red  and 
green  lights  on  their  port  and  starboard  quarters  respectively, 
BO  that  the  colour  of  the  light  indicates  in  the  dark  the 
course  of  the  vessel.  The  law  also  compels  all  vessels  finding 
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themselves  in  danger  of  collision  to  port  their  helms,  though  it 
is  doubtful  whether  this  inflexible  rule  does  not  tend  to  cause  as 
many  collisions  as  it  prevents,  by  interfering  with  the  discretion 
of  the  pilot.  There  are,  no  doubt,  cases  in  which  the  proper 
and  scamanlike  course  is  to  starboard  the  helm,  though  the  law 
requires  that  it  be  ported,  as  there  arc  cases  in  driving  in  which 
the  I’ule  of  the  road  cannot  be  adhered  to.  liut  notwithstand¬ 
ing  all  these  precautions,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  increased 
nunihcr  and  rapidity  of  maritime  communications,  the  multitude 
of  steamers  running  with  prodigious  speed,  and,  we  must  add, 
the  recklessness  of  seafaring  men,  wh.o  know  their  losses  arc 
covered  hy  the  insunincc.  have  increased  the  number  of  collisions 
to  a  lamentable  and  disgraceful  extent. 

Any  return  of  wrecks  and  casualties  must  of  necessity  be  a 
melancholy  document,  but  this  melancholy  character  is  in  part 
alleviated  hy  a  page  in  the  returns  of  1861,  wdiich  specifics  the 
sums  of  money  paid  out  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  F und  towards 
saving  life  from  shipwreck.  It  also  distinguishes  payments  to 
crews  of  Life  Boats,  and  rewards  and  gratuities  to  fishermen 
and  others,  as  well  as  sums  paid  for  the  maintenance  of  mortar 
and  rocket  apparatus.  By  an  alteration  in  the  law  made  in 
1854,  salvage  for  life  is  paid  in  priority  to  all  other  claims  for 
salvage,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  is  empowered  to  grant  remu¬ 
neration  out  of  tl'.c  Mercantile  ilarinc  Fund  to  persons  saving 
life,  where  such  salvage  is  insufficient.  It  is  likewise  empowered 
to  grant  suras  for  establishing  and  maintaining  life-boats,  with 
the  necessary  crews  and  equipments,  on  the  coasts  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  About  4000/,  a-ycar  is  paid  in  these  rewards  and  a 
list  is  published  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  have  been  granted 
for  gallant  services  in  saving  life  from  shipwreck  during  the  year 
1860.  This  record,  which,  with  appropinate  details,  extends  over 
several  pages,  is  a  noble  memorial  of  gallant,  though  sometimes 
obscure,  services  I’cndercd  on  many  a  wintry  night  and  many  a 
rocky  shore  in  the  hour  of  danger ;  even  in  its  concise  notices 
of  the  *  nature  of  services  rendered,’  stripped  as  they  arc  of  all 
but  the  brief  sentences  that  record  them,  we  discern  the  high 
impulse  of  sympathy  leading  to  dauntless  hardihood  in  the  hour 
of  a  fellow'-crcaturc’s  mortal  peril. 

The  first  name  is  that  of  a  foreigner,  ^lons.  Dezert,  who  re¬ 
ceived  a  gold  medal  for  rendering  assistance  at  great  personal 
risk,  to  the  ‘  Harriett,’  which  in  1847  got  aground  in  the  Bay 
of  Yoff,  Senegal,  where  she  was  attacked  l)y  armed  natives, 
>Yho  would  certainly  have  destroyed  crevr  and  passengers  had 
not  Mons.  Dezert  rescued  them.  Then  follows  the  manly  act  of 
G.  F.  Brown,  who  in  1858  rescued  one  hundred  and  thirteen 
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men,  forty-four  women,  and  twenty-eight  children,  together  with 
the  whole  crew,  from  a  burning  ship,  the  ‘  Eastern  City and  this 
by  means  of  boats  when  a  high  sea  was  running.  Not  a  single 
loss  occurred,  and  all  the  saved  persons  were  landed  at  Table  Bay. 
There  is  something  quite  inspiriting  in  reading  these  records  of 
ready  help,  or  of  ultimate  rescue  from  prolonged  suffering,  and 
one  or  two  of  the  instances  might  afford  the  groundwork  for 
an  interesting  tale.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  romantic 
than  these  facts  connected  with  a  ship  which  seems  to  have 
been  appropriately  named,  as  if  by  anticipation,  the  ‘  Romance 
*  of  the  Sea’?  She  was  wrecked  in  1860,  to  the  east  of  Port 
Mahada  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  out  of  her  crew  of  nine 
persons  seven  perished.  The  forlorn  survivors  came  upon  an 
Arab  tent,  where  they  got  food  and  shelter  for  the  night ;  but 
in  the  morning  the  Arabs  robbed  them  of  part  of  their  clothes 
and  then  proceeded  to  plunder  the  wreck.  The  two  unhappy 
men  now  wandered  about  for  four  days,  subsisting  on  grass,  roots, 
and  rain  water,  when  they  fortunately  fell  in  with  lilah  Waiiid, 
who  took  them  to  his  lent,  and  fed  and  clothed  them.  As  their 
weakness  and  their  bruises  rendered  it  impossible  for  them 
to  walk  to  Alexandria,  he  pledged  his  gun  to  hire  a  camel  for 
them  for  six  days  in  order  that  they  might  accomplish  their 
object.  The  worthy  Illah  Wahid  received  10/.  from  the  British 
Government  as  a  reward. 

One  of  the  most  striking  recent  instances  of  service  rendered 
was  in  the  case  of  the  British  ship  ‘  Connaught,’  which  during  a 
voyage  from  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland,  to  Boston,  sprung  a  leak 
on  October  7th,  1860.  The  leak  increasing,  the  fires  were  ex¬ 
tinguished  and  the  vessel  became  unmanageable.  A  fire  then 
broke  out  on  board  and  spread  rapidly.  Signals  of  distress  were 
hoisted  and  seen  by  the  crew  of  the  ‘  Minna  Schiffer,’  a  North- 
American  vessel  with  only  seven  hands  on  board.  These  bore 
bravely  down  to  render  aid  to  the  ‘  Connaught,’  the  boats  of 
which  were  launched  with  great  difficulty,  and  about  200  of 
her  passengers  were  placed  aboard  the  American  vessel. 
Night  came  on  and  the  latter  ship  was  run  close  to  the  ‘  Con¬ 
naught,’  and  made  fast  to  her  by  a  hawser,  when  the  remainder 
of  her  passengers  and  crew  were  safely  transferred.  No  less  a 
number  than  five  hundred  and  ninety  persons  were  thus  de¬ 
livered  from  the  burning  ship,  and  the  ‘  Minna  Schiffer,’  it  is 
said,  put  back  to  Boston  and  landed  the  rescued  ones  on  the 
10th  of  October. 

There  are  other  instances  of  personal  bravery  where  smaller 
numbers  of  persons  were  endangered,  but  where  the  heroism 
displayed  was  none  the  less  and  sometimes  even  greater.  The 
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publication  of  these  examples,  thou"li  in  so  condensed  a  form,  is 
highly  interesting,  and  we  believe  that  those  who  reside  on  dan¬ 
gerous  coasts  could  add  considerably  to  their  number;  indeed  the 
journals  of  the  day  occasionally  record  individual  instances  of 
self-devotion,  which,  if  collected  and  added  to  the  list  alluded 
to,  would  illustrate  humanity  in  some  of  its  most  admirable 
aspects,  and  prove  that  an  experience  of  the  dangers  of  sea-going 
life  nurtures  the  strongest  fellow-feeling,  the  deepest  sympathies, 
and  the  promptest  execution  of  heroic  impulses  towards  all  who 
are  in  like  manner  exposed  to  the  perils  of  tl.e  ocean. 

The  most  extended  display  of  this  virtue  is  seen  in  the 
records  of  that  valuable  Society,  the  National  Life-boat  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  Committee  of  this  Institution  have,  since  its 
establishment  in  the  year  1824,  granted  honorary  and  pecuniary 
rewards  to  persons  who  have  rescued  lives  from  shipwreck ; 
and  it  is  very  encouraging  to  glance  down  the  list  of  the 
number  of  lives  saved  in  each  year,  and  to  observe  how  that 
nuiiiber  increases  from  124  in  the  first  year,  to  218  in  the 
second,  until  it  reached  its  maximum  of  773  lives  saved  in 
the  year  1852.  The  total  number  of  lives  saved  from  the  year 
1824  to  the  year  1860  inclusive,  amounted  to  11,856.  There 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  prompt  and  liberal  rewards 
which  this  Society  has  bestowed,  has  tended  to  foster  that  spirit 
of  emulation  in  affording  assistance  which  is  now  so  conspicuous 
on  occasions  of  shipwreck  ;  and  it  is  very  much  to  the  honour  of 
the  supporters  and  officers  of  this  Institution  that  since  its 
formation  it  has  expended  the  sum  of  50,370/.  on  life-boat 
establishments,  and  lias  voted  82  gold  medals  and  666  silver 
medals  for  distinguished  services  in  saving  life,  besides  pecuniary 
awards,  amounting  together  to  14,016/.  Scarcely  any  philan¬ 
thropic  society  presents  stronger  claims  than  this  one  to  general 
support,  and  all  who  will  glance  over  its  Annual  Reports  will  be 
gratified  by  noting  its  success,  and  also  some  occasional  circum¬ 
stances  of  peculiar  interest.* 

In  one  of  these  Reports  the  Committee  saj’,  ‘Great  difficulty 
‘  is  at  present  experienced  in  manning  her  Majesty’s  ships  with 
‘  able  scam.en.  Now  in  seven  years  5220  valuable  lives,  or 

•  Even  literary  pastime  has  been  made  to  contribute  to  the  Insti¬ 
tution's  funds;  and  Lord  Bury  and  his  fellow- passengers,  returning 
in  the  ‘Asia  ’  from  the  United  States,  presented  21/.  as  the  profits  of 
an  amateur  magazine  which  they  had  started  to  relieve  the  tedium  of 
the  voyage.  While,  at  the  other  end  of  the  social  scale,  the  journey¬ 
men  sawyers  and  boat-builders  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Forrest,  of 
Limehouse,  subscribed  30/.  towards  life-bouis. 
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*  nearly  800  annually,  mostly  seamen,  have  perished  from 

*  shipwreck  upon  our  const;  and  that  very  large  number  would 
‘  unquestionably  have  been  nearly  doubled  had  not  strenuous 
‘  and  brave  exertions  have  been  made  to  rescue  shipwrecked 
‘  persons.’  By  so  much,  then,  would  prevention  be  not  only 
better,  but  far  more  economical,  than  cure.  How  urgent  is 
the  call  for  life-boats  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  occurrence  for  a  single  gale  to  strew  our 
coasts  with  wrecks.  In  the  gale  of  25th  September,  1851,  for 
instance,  as  many  as  117  vessels  were  wrecked,  and  in  the 
months  of  January  and  February,  1860,  there  were  respectively 
206  and  137  wrecks.  At  present  the  number  of  boats  under 
the  management  of  the  Life-boat  Institution  is  120,  nearly  the 
whole  of  which  are  comparatively  new ;  while  63  are  under 
other  management ;  in  all,  183  life-boats  are  stationed  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  For  mortar  and  rocket  appa¬ 
ratus  there  are  233  stations  worked  by  the  Coast  Guard; 
and  the  expense  of  maintaining  these  is  2456/.,  paid  by  the 
Board  of  Trade,  which  has  also  paid  2486/.  during  1860,  to 
the  National  Life -boat  Institution;  and  thus,  on  the  whole, 
the  Board  of  Trade  has  expended  in  1860,  for  all  objects 
connected  with  saving  and  endeavouring  to  save  human  life, 
the  sum  of  5861/.  As  the  fruit  of  tliis  provision  of  auxilia¬ 
ries,  during  the  last  six  years  (from  1855  to  1860),  as  many 
as  8205  lives  have  been  saved  on  our  coasts  by  assistance 
rendered  from  the  shore.  To  take  the  last  two  years  alone 
and  sepanately :  during  1860,  the  National  Life-boat  Insti¬ 
tution  has  been  instrumental  in  saving  210  lives  from  34 
shipwrecks,  and  its  life-boats  have  gone  off  on  46  other  occa¬ 
sions  to  vessels  in  apparent  danger  and  which  have  shown  signals 
of  distress,  but  happily  have  ultimately  avoided  shipwreck  and 
with  their  crews  sailed  out  of  peril.  Moreover  while  attempting 
to  save  the  lives  of  others  not  a  single  life  has  been  lost  amongst 
those  who  mannc<l  the  life- boats.  During  the  past  year,  1861, 
the  life-boats  of  the  Institution  have  borne  their  part  in  rescu¬ 
ing  the  crews  of  46  vessels,  and  have  thus  saved  in  all  275 
persons,  78  of  whom  were  rescued  while  a  destructive  gale  blew 
on  the  9th  and  10th  of  February.  Nineteen  lives  were  saved 
by  a  life-boat,  the  cost  of  which  was  presented  as  a  thank- 
offering  from  a  lady  whose  life  was  saved  from  a  watery  grave. 
It  is  gratifying  to  find  that  in  the  past  year  as  many  as  fourteen 
life-boats  have  been  presented  by  philanthropic  individuals  to 
this  Institution.  Why  should  not  many  amongst  the  wealthy 
have  the  honour  of  jiroviding  life-boats  to  bear  their  names, 
and  to  carry  aid  to  their  fellow-men  in  the  hour  of  alarm  and 
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despair?*  The  total  number  of  lives  saved  by  all  means  in 
1860,  as  gathered  from  the  official  returns  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  is  as  subjoined : 


By  life-boiits  .... 

.  326 

By  rocket  and  mortar  apparatus 

.  408 

By  ship’s  own  boats,  shore  boats,  steamers,  8tc. 

.  2,949 

By  exertions  of  individual  . 

14 

Total  .... 

.  3,697 

The  lives  saved  by  tbe  use  of  life-boats  have  in  all  cases  been 
rescued  in  circumstances  of  extreme  peril,  and  where  they  could 
have  been  saved  by  no  other  means ;  and  while  we  on  the  one 
hand  lament  the  loss  of  536  lives  in  the  one  year  1860,  we 
must  on  the  other  hand  place  these  figures  against  the  3,697 
lives  rescued  in  the  same  year,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  means  of  deliverance  upon  the  circumstances  of 
danger.  It  will  be  fortunate  indeed  if  the  appliances  for  rescue 
become  every  year  more  numerous  and  more  perfectly  managed, 
while  the  loss  of  life  diminishes  in  like  proportion.  Casualties 
and  collisions  we  must  expect ;  increasing  navigation  and 
crowded  channels,  with  severe  marine  competition  and  undi- 
minished  carelessness  in  individuals,  must  narrow  our  expecta¬ 
tion  of  a  speedy  lessening  of  fatal  catastrophes ;  but  there  is 
hardly  any  limit  to  methods  and  means  of  prevention  and  de¬ 
liverance.  By  these  benevolence  and  science  and  naval  skill  can 
work  unhindered,  and  can  combine  to  mature  and  complete 
every  auxiliary  to  rescue,  so  as  to  be  in  entire  readiness  for  the 
storm  and  the  gale ;  the  signal  of  distress  and  the  rocket  ap¬ 
pealing  not  in  vain  for  help  to  all  who  may  be  on  shore  and 
within  reach. 

Several  arrangements  yet  remain  to  be  made  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  these  preventives  and  auxiliaries.  A  standard  life-boat 
for  ships  is  necessary  in  the  first  place  ;  and  it  must  be  one  which 
shall  insure  general  acceptance. 


•  Miss  Burdett  Coutts  has  set  a  noble  example  of  this  kind,  liaving, 
as  we  read,  intimated  to  the  National  Life-boat  Institution  her  in¬ 
tention  to  present  the  cost  (about  200/.)  of  tlte  new  life-boat  which 
that  Society  is  about  to  establish  at  Plymouth.  The  residents  have 
subscribed  towards  a  substantial  boat-house  and  the  future  main, 
tenance  of  the  station.  ^liss  Coutts  had  previously  defrayed  the 
cost  of  three  life-boats.  Two  ladies,  also,  have  paid  for  a  life-boat 
.at  Llandudno,  North  Wales,  and  have  named  it  tlie  Sisters  Memorial, 
in  memory  of  a  deceased  sister. 
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The  Committee  of  the  National  Life-boat  Institution  have 
spoken  very  strongly  upon  this  point,  and  observe:  — 

‘  Our  proposition  is,  that  her  Majesty’s  Board  of  Trade,  into  whose 
protective  care  (by  the  Act  of  1854)  the  hapless  victims  of  shipwreck 
have  been  especially  consigned,  out  of  the  large  sums  at  their  disposal 
gathered  from  shipping,  and  forming  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund, 
should  set  apart,  say  lOOOf.  for  tliis  important  work — a  work,  which 
if  we  look  to  the  prospective  beneht  to  humanity  through  future 
time,  of  such  an  important  engine  for  saving  life,  would  be  cheaply 
accomplished  at  a  cost  of  50,000/.’ 

They  propose  that  pecuniary  prizes  should  be  offered  for  the 
first,  second,  third  or  fourth  best  ships’  life-boats  of  full  size, 
the  whole  of  which  should  be  submitted  to  tests  of  eflSciency 
at  one  and  the  same  time  and  place  under  the  direction  of  com¬ 
petent  judges.  On  another  occasion  they  say  :  — 

‘  As  regards  emigrant  ships  and  all  vessels  expressly  fitted  up  as 
passenger  ships,  whose  trade  is  in  human  beings,  and  whose  profits 
as  it  Were  are  coined  out  of  them,  they  should  be  required,  under  the 
heaviest  penalties,  to  be  provided  with  the  most  perfect  description 
of  life-boats,  equivalent  to  the  full  number  of  persons  they  are  entitled 
to  carry.’ 

And  again :  — 

‘  We  believe  it  to  be  most  essential,  in  order  to  prevent  the  clause 
that  provides  fur  them  becoming  an  absolute  nullity,  that  the  exact 
character  and  mode  of  fitting  of  every  class  of  life-boat  shall  be  so 
clearly  defined  that  there  may  be  no  evading  it,  and  that  the  rubbish 
often  denominated  at  present  ships’  life-boats  may  soon  be  banished 
from  the  decks  and  sides  of  our  merchant  vessels  to  which  they  are 
now  only  a  disgrace.’ 

Some  weighty  and  detailed  recommendations  of  a  like 
character  were  made  in  1859,  by  the  same  advisers,  amongst 
which  is  the  following :  — 

‘  The  boats  of  every  passenger  ship  should  be  specially  and  care¬ 
fully  inspected  and  reported  on  by  the  Government  Inspector  previous 
to  each  voyage.  At  present,  the  inspection  of  ships’  life-boats  is  of 
no  service,  as  there  is  no  fixed  standard,  and  it  is  notorious  that  the 
generality  of  those  in  passenger  ships,  and  nearly  all  or  quite  those 
in  our  coast  passenger  steamers,  are  a  mere  sham,  uneutilled  to  the 
name  of  life-boats.’ 

We  prefer  to  use  these  words  rather  than  our  own,  as  they 
may  be  supposed  to  derive  some  weight  when  coming  from 
the  Committee  of  an  Institution  which  contains  several  eminent 
naval  names,  and  is  under  royal  patronage.  If  vice-admirals, 
rear-admirals,  and  captains,  together  with  several  oflBcial  persons, 
can  commit  themsel  ves  to  the  verity  of  these  affirmations,  then 
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it  is  high  time  that  the  ‘mere  shams’  for  life-hoJits  to  which 
thousands  of  persons  would  look  for  deliverance  in  the  hour  of 
ship  wreck,  should  be  publicly  stigmatised  and  immediately  re¬ 
placed  by  efficient  and  trustworthy  boats. 

The  boats  themselves  may  be  good  and  seaworthy,  but 
another  not  uncommon  deficiency  is  that  there  is  not  boat-room 
enough  for  the  crew  and  all  the  passengers.  As  the  latter 
vary  in  rumber  in  dift’erent  voyages,  a  sin>:  qua  non  to  every 
voyage  should  be  adequate  life-boat  accommodation.  It  is  gene¬ 
rally  assumed  that  sufficient  boatage  is  invarial)ly  provided,  but 
careful  examination  would  prove  the  contrary  in  some  instances. 
As  the  law  now  stands,  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854, 
conjointly  with  the  Passengers  Act  of  1852,  constitute  the 
whole  law  relating  to  the  business  of  our  merdiunt  shipping, 
and  with  the  exception  of  emigrant  ships,  which  fall  under  the 
Passengers  Act,  there  is  no  clause  in  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  defining  the  size  or  character  of  the  life-boats  to  be  carried. 
This  very  important  point  is  therefore  left  to  be  settled  by 
the  shipowners,  who  may  be  more  ruled  by  considerations  of 
cost  than  of  character  and  sufficiency.  If  it  be  not  well  known 
to  all  on  board  that  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  boat  room  for 
them,  when  an  accident  takes  place  an  inevitalde  panic*  will 
ensue,  which  prevents  the  proper  use  of  the  means  really  at 
hand.  Nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  good  ground  for  exempt¬ 
ing  ships  that  do  not  CJirry  more  than  ten  passengers,  from  the 

*  In  the  instance  of  the  terrible  fate  which  overtook  the  emigrant 
ship  ‘Austria,’  one  of  the  Hamburg  line  of  screw  packets,  which 
sailed  from  Southampton  on  4th  September,  1839,  for  New  York, 
with  528  passengers  on  board,  it  happened  tliat  although  .she  was 
considered  to  be  most  complete  in  her  supply  of  boats,  life-buoys, 
and  other  such  appliance.-*,  nevertheless  there  was  not  in  reality  suf¬ 
ficient  boat  accommodation  for  all  on  board ;  and  tliat  a  panic  pre¬ 
vailed,  which  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  melancholy  loss  of  47 1  lives 
out  of  the  528.  The  details  of  this  destructive  calamity  are  as  ad¬ 
monitory  as  they  are  distressing.  This  was  u  ship  which  had  been 
launched  in  the  Clyde  only  a  year  before,  almost  entirely  constructed 
of  iron,  with  machinery  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  character, 
and  provided  with  four  of  Francis’s  metallic  life-boats.  She  was 
divided  into  ten  water-tight  compartments,  so  that  the  safety  of  her 
passengers  would  appear  to  have  been  adequately  provided  for. 
Nevertheless  site  was  set  on  fire,  and  the  greater  number  of  her 
fiassengers  were  burnt  or  drowned.  But  wliy  not  liave  a  superfluity 
of  life-boatage,  rather  tlian  an  actually  inadequate  amount?  Why 
not  have  more  than  enough,  in  order  to  allay  fear  and  prevent  sudden 
panic  ?  Panic  prevents  escape,  and  panic  impedes  the  lowering  and 
use  of  the  bouts  that  are  on  board. 
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obligation  of  ciirrving  any  life-boat,  such  being  the  limitation 
in  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act.  Certainly  the  proper  principle 
of  all  such  legal  provisions  is  that  there  should  be  life-boat 
accommodation  for  every  human  being  embarking  or  sailing 
under  the  British  flag. 

Whilst  the  saving  of  human  life  is  the  principal  motive  for 
exertions  and  precautions,  yet  the  preservation  of  property  may 
well  assume  a  secondary  importance,  especially  when  its  de¬ 
struction  is  so  great.  Wloit  the  total  losses  occasioned  by 
wrecks  and  founderings  of  British  shipping  in  all  seas  may  be, 
it  might  be  curious  to  conjecture,  and  we  see  that  it  was  esti¬ 
mated  (probably  too  highly)  in  a  Parliamentary  Report  on 
shipwrecks  in  1836,  to  have  amounted  on  an  average  of  six 
years  to  three  millions  sterling  per  annum.  An  approximation 
to  the  recent  annual  losses  from  wrecks  and  casualties  on  our 
own  coasts  is  arrived  at  from  information  furnished  by  the 
officers  of  the  ships  at  the  time  of  casualty,  and  these  are  thus 
stated ; — 

Losses  in  1857  reported  as  amounting  to  £519,301 
„  1858  „  „  435,656 

„  1859  „  „  750,121 

„  1860  „  „  603,065 

The  principal  portion  of  these  annual  amounts  is  covered  by 
insurance ;  but  while  this  covers  the  loss  to  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  nation  ultimately  suffers 
for  it,  and  that  its  burdens  are  increased  by  the  number  of 
widows  and  orphans  of  drowned  men  whom  it  may  be  called 
upon  to  support.  An  annual  loss  of  more  than  half  a  million  of 
money  may  well  arouse  us,  even  upon  the  comparatively  low 
ground  of  our  pecuniary  interests. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are  fertile  causes  of  ship¬ 
wreck  which  are  unconnected  with  stress  of  weather  and 
storms,  or  rocks,  or  sandbanks,  and  which  can  scarcely  be 
reached  by  any  public  enactment  or  penalty.  Unseaworthiness 
is  a  princip.al  one  amongst  these  causes.  Then  follow  defi¬ 
ciency  of  sails,  cables,  and  anchors,  and  good  charts;  incompe¬ 
tent  and  intemperate  masters,  and  unhappily,  fraud  and  dark 
treachery  combine  with  inconsiderate  marine  insurances  to  swell 
the  number  of  casualties  at  sea.  As  to  unseaworthiness,  in 
1858,  twenty-nine  vessels,  and  in  i860,  no  less  than  thirty- 
nine,  were  lost  from  this  most  prolific  cause  of  accident.  In 
the  latter  year  also,  twenty-one  ships  were  wrecked  from  neg¬ 
lect  to  heave  the  lead  ;  five  from  defective  compasses  ;  thirty- 
five  from  general  negligence  and  absence  of  caution,  and  two 
from  proved  intemperance  in  their  managers  at  the  time. 
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These  arc  regarded  as  minor  causes  of  calamity,  but  when  the 
aggregate  of  losses  due  to  them  is  summed  up,  especially 
through  a  series  of  years,  they  will  be  found  to  assume  a  fatal 
importance.  In  cases  of  this  nature,  inquiries  are  now  held 
by  an  officer  under  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  the  certificates  of 
masters  or  mates  found  guilty  of  misconduct  are  cancelled  or 
suspended. 

Hitherto  we  have  been  engaged  in  considering  calamities  at 
sea,  and  the  means  of  deliverance  from  vessels  while  wrecking 
or  when  wrecked.  We  now  turn  to  the  preventives  of  such 
calamities  at  least  on  our  own  coasts ;  and  foremost  among  these 
are  the  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons,  which  compose  or  ought  to 
compose  a  chain  of  admonitory  signals  of  danger  around  our 
sea-girt  isles.  To  inquire  into  the  actual  condition  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  these  a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  on  the  8th 
of  December,  1858*,  and  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners, 
together  with  ample  evidence  and  even  superabundant  details, 
now  lies  before  us.  It  is  quite  impracticable  for  any  man  who 
has  not  the  calm  quietude  and  the  noiseless  leisure  of  a 
lighthouse  keeper,  thoroughly  to  master  these  seven  or  eight 
hundred  closely  printed  pages.  We  shall,  however,  bring  such 
labours  in  this  uninviting  field  before  our  readers  as  may  put 
them  in  possession  of  the  leading  points,  and  we  shall  make 
such  animadversions  upon  the  Report  and  its  recommendations 
as  our  judgment  prompts,  and  our  information  warrants. 

The  mode  of  obtaining  evidence  was  unusual  in  such  inqui¬ 
ries,  for  it  consisted  of  a  large  circulation  of  printed  questions, 
most  of  the  answers  to  which  have  been  classified  and  published 
in  detail,  with  some  desirable  exceptions  on  account  of  bulk. 
Although  this  form  possesses  many  obvious  advantages,  yet  it 
is  hardly  entitled  to  all  the  praise  which  the  Commissioners 
claim  for  it ;  and  it  is  marked  by  one  perhaps  unavoidable  de¬ 
fect,  viz.  the  absence  of  returns  in  many  instances,  there  being 
no  means  of  compelling  replies  from  those  who  were  indisposed 
to  furnish  them.  The  value  of  evidence  depends  not  so  mueh 
upon  the  number  of  witnesses  as  upon  their  knowledge,  judg¬ 
ment,  and  aceuraey,  and  these  qualities  can  only  be  tested  by 
oral  examination.  Those  who  have  worked  as  Government 
Commissioners  by  both  methods  are  well  acquainted  with  the 
imperfection  of  merely  written  replies  to  printed  questions. 

*  The  Commissioners  were  —  Rear-Admiral  Hamilton,  chairman. 
Captain  A.  P.  Ryder,  J.  H.  Gladstone,  £sq.,  Duncan  Dunbar,  Esq., 
and  S.  R.  Graves,  Esq.,  their  secretary  being  J.  F.  Campbell,  Esq. 
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The  number  and  nature  of  the  lights  now  existing  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  shown  in  the  annexed  table:  — 


Lights  on  Shore. 

.  ' 

Country. 

General 

Authority. 

Local 

Authority. 

Total 

Lights. 

Total.  1 

j 

I 

England 

82 

89  ! 

171 

l! 

212  1 

Scotland  . 

46 

67 

113 

•  1 

114  1 

Ireland  .  . 

69 

4 

73 

o 

78  i 

Total 

197 

160 

357 

47 

404  1 

The  first  question  that  arises  is  the  sufficiency  of  this  lightage. 
The  Commissioners  refer  to  an  index  map  showing  the  position 
of  our  lighthouses,  and  affirm  that  the  number  is  ‘  sometimes 
‘  insufficient,  because  vessels  might  be  within  a  very  short 
‘  distance  of  some  parts  of  the  coast,  and  beyond  the  estimated 
‘  range  of  any  lighthouse  even  in  clear  weather ;  for  instance, 

‘  as  the  Great  Orme’s  Head  on  the  approach  to  Liverpool.’  A 
glance  at  the  replies  to  the  question,  ‘  Do  you  think  that  the 
‘  coast  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  the  part  or  parts  of  them 
‘  which  you  have  named  above,  arc  well  lighted  ?  ’  makes  it 
manifest  that  a  considerable  majority  of  the  persons  applied  to 
return  an  affirmative  answer.  Indeed,  one  witness  says :  ‘  I 
‘  have  long  been  of  opinion  that  we  have  too  many  lights  on 
‘  the  coast,  and  the  consequence  is  an  increase  of  collisions  and 
‘  neglect  of  the  lead,  with  more  shipwrecks;  but  without  this 
‘^increase  of  light  steamers  could  not  run  in  and  out  of  ports  at 
‘  night.’  Upon  the  whole,  the  general  testimony  is  favourable, 
yet  pointing  to  several  improvements  and  conditions. 

The  Report,  however,  states: — ‘  The  West  coast  of  Scotland 
‘  and  Ireland  are  still  insufficiently  illuminated ;  and  the 
‘  Channel  Islands  lying  near  the  track  of  ships  bound  up 
‘  channel,  and  surrounded  by  rapid  tides,  have  been  left  in  a 
‘  state  of  culpable  darkness,  although  a  light  is  now  being 
‘  erected  on  the  Hanois  Rocks  on  the  west  coast  of  Guernsey.’ 
Here  the  animus  of  the  Commissioners  appears  rather  suspici¬ 
ously;  for  they  do  not  mention  the  facts,  that  eighteen  lighthouses 
are  either  building  or  built,  in  order  to  complete  the  lighting  of 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland ;  that  since  1854,  and  the  esta¬ 
blishment  of  the  Mercantile  Marine  Fund,  a  much  larger  sum 
than  previously  has  been  appropriated  to  the  construction  of 
lighthouses  in  Scotland,  and  that  in  Ireland  several  light¬ 
houses  have  been  erected  or  undertaken  on  the  west  coast  since 
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1854,  which  will  answer  all  absolute  requirements.  At  all 
events,  previous  insufficiency  on  these  coasts  has  been  gradually 
supplied  or  is  in  process  of  being  supplied,  and  it  would  have 
been  but  fair  to  allude  to  this  improvement. 

In  Lord  Clarence  Paget’s  s|»eeeh  of  April  1858,  from  which 
this  Commission  may  l>e  said  to  have  sprung,  these  words  occur; 

‘  It  would  be  his  duty  to  point  out  that  this  great  maritime 
*  country,  which  had  been  the  pioneer  of  free  and  unrestricted 
‘  intercourse  among  nations,  was,  he  regretted  to  say,  the  lowest 
‘  among  the  nations  as  regards  the  lighting  and  buoying  the  coasts' 
Let  us  at  once  despatcli  the  question  of  comparative  buoyage 
for  tlie  present,  by  citing  on  t’le  other  side  the  best  testimony 
that  could  be  adduced,  viz.  that  given  by  an  eminent  French 
engineer  sent  as  Commissioner  to  this  country  to  report  to  the 
Department  of  Ponts  et  Chaussit  s : 

‘  The  English  organisation  leaves  almost  nothing  to  be  wished  for; 
and  it  will  be  actually  difficult  to  see  buoys  maintained  with  more  care, 
and  preserved  in  a  more  perfect  order,  than  those  of  the  Trinity 
House  Corporation.  Taking  tiie  Thames,  fur  example,  which  alone 
numlicrs  from  its  mouth  up  to  London  nearly  seventy  buoys,  the 
number  of  different  characters  assigned  to  these  buoys  does  not  ex* 
ceed  seventeen ;  nevertheless,  for  the  twenty-two  different  channels 
by  which  pilots  can  enter  the  mouth  of  the  river,  tlie  combinations 
employed  are  so  well  distributed,  tliat  two  buoys  exhibiting  similar 
cliaructers  are  never  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  each  other.’ 

To  what  M.  Degrand  has  thus  stated,  may  be  added  the 
testimony  of  Captain  Stilivan,  in  evidence  given  to  a  Select 
Committee  on  Merchant  Shipjung,  in  1860:  — 

‘If  we  take  the  Thames,  for  instance,  which  is  probably  the  most 
intricate  navigation  of  our  coasts,  it  is  now  so  liglited  and  buoyed 
that  a  stranger  with  a  chart  in  his  hand,  if  he  was  at  all  capable  of 
navigating  his  vessel,  could  bring  her  in  and  out  of  any  one  of  the 
channels.  It  is  literally  marked  like  a  roadway,  by  posts.’ 

The  Royal  Commissioners  themselves  put  the  Secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  out  of  court  when  they  admit, — 

‘  That  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  better  supplied  with 
buoys  than  any  foreign  coasts,  is  borne  out  by  the  almost  unanimous 
opinions  expressed  by  488  persons  w  ho  follow  the  sea.’ 

And  again:  — 

‘  The  buoys  in  foreign  countries  do  not  appear  equal  to  those  of 
the  British  Isles,  either  in  size  or  general  efficiency ;  but  the  adoption 
of  a  national  system  of  buoyage,  as  in  France,  is  evidently  an  ad¬ 
vantage.’ 

Directing  our  attention  at  present  more  particularly  to  the 
sultject  of  lighthouses,  we  may  advert  in  the  first  place  to  the 
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question  of  comparative  lighta^ie  between  France  and  England 
as  raised  by  Lord  Clarence’s  assertion.  The  lloyal  Conuuis- 
sioners  say :  — 

‘  It  will  be  observed  as  respects  number  and  position  of  lights  that 
the  British  coasts  are  not  so  well  guarded  as  the  Frencii,  for  the 
liglits  are  purposely  so  placed  on  the  coasts  of  France  as  to  “  cross 
their  fire.”  Tliis  may  be  tested  by  comparing  the  proportion  between 
the  number  of  lights  and  the  amount  of  coast  line  in  England,  Scot¬ 
land,  and  Ireland,  with  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  lights 
and  the  coast  line  in  France.’ 


The  annexed  table  is  then  given : — 


(’oniurv. 

■ 

Nuiiilier  uf  Lij'lu- 
liouiics  on  Shore. 

Cuaiit  Line  in 
Nautical  Miles. 

I’roporlion. 

England  . 

171 

. . 

2,405 

1  for  14*0  miles. 

Scotland  . 

113 

4,469 

1  „  39-5  „ 

Ireland 

73 

2,518 

1  „  34‘5  „ 

France 

224 

2,763 

1  „  12-3  „ 

And  it  is  added : — 

‘  Hence  it  appears  that  the  lighthouses  in  France  are  more  than 
three  times  as  numerous  conipared  with  the  amount  of  coast,  as  in 
Scotland  ;  but  a  considerable  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  very 
large  amount  of  mileage  afforded  by  tlie  Scottish  islands  and  the  bays 
on  the  Irish  coast,  which  do  not  require  a  commensurate  amount  of 
lighting,  as  a  light  on  an  island,  or  on  one  side  of  a  channel,  will 
often  obviate  the  necessity  of  a  light  on  the  mainland,  or  on  the 
other  side.  The  lights  in  France  appear  to  be  nearly  three  times  as 
numerous,  comparatively  speaking,  as  those  in  Ireland  ;  but  if  to 
the  73  Irish  lighthouses  be  added  the  5  floating  lights,  the  discre¬ 
pancy  is  somewhat  reduced.  In  England,  too,  tliere  seems  at  first 
sigiit  to  be  a  somewhat  smaller  provision  made  fur  illuminating  the 
coasts  than  in  France  ;  yet  if  the  41  English  floating  lights  be 
added  to  the  171  lighthouses,  ns,  indeed,  justice  requires,  England 
will  be  found  to  provide  a  light  for  every  11 ‘37  nautical  miles  of 
coast,  while  France  furnishes  one  for  only  every  12’3  miles.’ 

Thus  do  the  Commissioners  themselves  refute  the  strange 
assertion  that  this  great  maritime  country  is  the  lowest  among 
the  nations  as  regards  the  lighting  of  the  coasts,  an  assertion 
still  more  completely  refuted  by  this  further  observation  from 
the  Report :  ‘  The  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  better 

*  guarded  than  those  of  Holland  or  Norway,  or  perhaps  any 

*  other  country,  excepting  France.’  But  why  except  France, 
when  it  has  just  been  allowed  that  the  coasts  of  England  have 
relatively  a  greater  number  of  lights  than  the  coasts  of  Fiance? 
Thus  it  appears  that  England,  instead  of  standing  lowest  among 
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the  nations  as  regards  lighting,  should  rather  be  said  to  stand 
foremost,  if  the  mode  of  comparison  be  worthy  of  confidence. 
We  do  not,  however,  see  that  the  comparison  of  total  lengths  of 
line  of  coast  is  much  to  the  purpose,  since  considerable  poi  tions 
may  not  require  much  lighting,  and  may  consist  of  mere  inlets 
or  deep  bays  where  lights  would  be  needless.  The  only  ser¬ 
viceable  comparison  would  be  between  such  distances  as  a  vessel 
would  pass  in  sailing. 

So  far  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  our  lights  in  number.  The 
quality,  and  therefore  the  efficiency,  of  these  lights  is  a  topic  of 
much  importance,  and  resolves  itself  into  the  following  consi¬ 
derations: —  1.  The  character  of  the  source  of  light;  2.  The 
character  of  the  apparatus  by  which  the  light  is  directed  to  where 
it  is  needed ;  3.  The  adaptation  of  the  source  of  light  and  the 
optical  apparatus  to  one  another,  with  a  view  to  the  requirements 
of  the  locality  ;  and  4.  The  distinction  of  one  light  from  another. 
Without  following  the  Commissioners  into  the  minutiae  of 
these  and  other  similar  topics,  we  may  state  some  results  of  a 
satisfactory  character.  Looking  to  the  answers  of  those  who 
were  asked,  ‘Do  you  think  the  coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom 

*  as  well  lighted  as  any  of  the  foreign  coasts?’  519  out  of  586 
respondents  believe  our  coasts  to  be  as  well  lighted  as  any 
others  with  which  they  are  acquainted ;  while  iu  reply  to 
another  request,  viz. :  ‘  If  you  think  that  the  coasts  of  the 

*  United  Kingdom  are  not  so  well  lighted  as  those  of  any  other 
‘  country  or  countries,  name  those  countries  in  the  order  in 

*  which  you  prefer  their  lights?’  Out  of  311  respondents, 
200  express  their  preference  for  the  British  lights,  and  only  33 
prefer  tliose  of  any  other  country.  ‘  Nor,’  adds  the  Report,  ‘is 

*  this  due  to  any  patriotic  prejudice  in  favour  of  England  ;  for 
‘  of  the  34  masters  of  foreign  vessels  who  have  answered  the 
‘  question,  24  think  England  as  well  lighted  as  any  other 
‘  country  they  know ;  one  is  doubtful ;  but  not  one  foreigner 

*  prefers  the  lighting  of  any  foreign  shore.’  Additional  testi¬ 
mony  too  is  given  in  our  favour  in  the  replies  furnished  to  this 
question :  ‘  What  British  and  what  foreign  light  have  you 
‘  usually  seen  furthest  off,  and  which  of  the  two  has  been 
‘usually  visible  at  the  greatest  distance?’  No  less  than  579 
witnesses  have  mentioned  25  British  lighthouses  as  being  those 
which  they  have  usually  seen  furthest  off.  Of  these  ob¬ 
servers  some,  having  made  184  direct  comparisons  with  the 
foreign  lights  which  they  have  commonly  seen  furthest  off, 
reply  in  112  instances  that  they  are  in  favour  of  British  lights, 
and  in  72  that  they  favoured  foreign  lights,  thus  giving  us  a 
majority  of  40  iu  184  comparisons  of  the  two.  It  is  no  slight 
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testimony  to  the  quality  of  our  lights  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  mariners  who  impartially  test  them  and  profit  by  them, 
consider  them  to  be  at  least  equal  to  all  others  in  the  world,  and 
that  they  rank  those  of  France  second  in  order. 

Considerable  attention  has  been  devoted  hy  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  and  in  particular  by  their  Chairman,  to  the  present 
system  of  control  and  management  of  our  lightage  and  buoy¬ 
age  in  conformity  with  their  instructions,  and  even  a  little 
beyond.  It  is  impracticable  for  us  to  follow  them  into  details 
at  any  length,  but  we  may  offer  a  few  observations  upon  lead¬ 
ing  topics.  The  several  authorities  mentioned  in  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Act  (17  &  18  Viet.  c.  104)  are  these ;  Ist.  The 
Queen  in  Council ;  2nd.  The  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council 
for  Trade;  3rd.  the  Trinity  House;  4th.  The  two  other  Ge¬ 
neral  Lighthouse  Authorities,  namely,  the  Commissioners  of 
Northern  Lighthouses  for  Scotland,  and  the  Port  of  Dublin 
Corporation,  or  Ballast  Board  for  Ireland  ;  5th.  Local  Authori¬ 
ties,  of  which  there  are  above  one  hundred  and  seventy.  The 
Report  enters  into  and  explains  and  illustrates  the  faults  of 
the  j)resent  system  of  control,  and  the  result  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners’  investigations  is  thus  stated.  ‘  As  matters  now  stand, 

‘  the  whole  management  of  the  lighthouse  service  appears  to  be 
‘  impeded  by  the  opposing  action  of  three  separate  governing 
‘  bodies ;  and  it  does  not  clearly  appear  what  advantage  is 
‘  gained  to  counterbalance  the  delay  which  results  from  this 
‘  comjdicated  system.’  But  whilst  the  complicatiou  of  this  system 
must  be  admitted,  it  is  not  exactly  fair  to  show  merely  its  dis¬ 
advantages.  It  should  also  have  been  stated  that  the  benefits 
of  the  changes  of  control  have  been  displayed  in  reductions  to 
an  extent  of  sixty  per  cent,  in  equalisation  of  charges,  and 
in  the  building  of  lighthouses  where,  as  in  Scotland,  local  funds 
would  have  been  inadequate. 

As  respects  the  Trinity  House,  it  is  a  very  ancient  corporation, 
the  germ  of  which  existed  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
and  wliose  first  light  was  erected  in  1680.  In  its  present  con¬ 
stitution  it  is  composed  of  the  Master,  deputy-master,  and  elder 
and  younger  brethren.  The  elder  brethren  are  divided  into 
honorary  and  acting  members,  the  former  of  whom,  together 
with  the  Master,  receive  no  remuneration.  The  late  lamented 
Prince  Consort,  with  that  cordial  and  enlightened  interest 
which  he  took  in  the  public  welfare,  held  the  office  of  Mas¬ 
ter,  and  occasionally  presided  at  the  Board,  where  he  made 
himself  acquainted  with  the  question  in  all  its  details.  The 
acting  members  are  retired  masters  of  the  merchant  service, 
except  three,  wdio  are  naval  officers.  They  are  recruited 
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from  the  younger  brethren,  the  majority  of  whom  are  masters 
and  mates  in  the  merchant  sea  service.  A  few  arc  naval 
officers,  and  the  corporation  is  a  self-electing  body.  The  light 
dues  are  the  principal  source  of  its  revenues,  and  when  a 
Parliamentary  Committee  was  appointed  in  1822,  the  Trinity 
House  and  private  individuals  were  maintaining  lights  and 
levying  dues  on  passing  ships  British  and  Foreign;  the  Trinity 
House  applying  their  funds  in  part  to  support  charitable  insti¬ 
tutions,  the  private  individuals  appro[)riating  the  surplus  of  the 
dues,  to  their  own  uses  as  private  property.  Another  Parliamen¬ 
tary  Committee  in  1834,  dwelt  strongly  on  the  importance  of 
the  service  and  on  the  impropriety  of  levying  dues  on  shipping 
for  the  benefit  of  individuals,  and  recommended  that  all  public 
general  lights  should  be  placed  under  one  Board,  resident  in 
London,  and  conducted  under  one  system  of  management,  and 
that  the  Trinity  House  should  have  the  management  of  all 
general  public  lights  in  the  kingdom.  A  third  Parliamentary 
Committee  was  appointed  in  1845,  to  consider  the  lighthouse 
question,  and  their  Report  states  that  the  tights  of  the  United 
Kingdom  were  in  an  efficient  state,  and  ag.ain  recommends  that 
there  should  he  one  central  authority,  viz.  the  Trinity  House, 
of  which  board,  one  third  of  the  members  should  be  nominated 
by  the  Crown.  It  would  appear  that  the  portion  of  the  Mer¬ 
chant  Shipping  Act  which  relates  to  lighthouses  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  this  Committee.  Subsequently  by  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act  of  1854,  under  section  389,  the  Trinity  House  has  the 
superintendence  and  management  of  all  liiihthouses,  floating 
lights,  buovs,  and  beacons  in  England,  Wales,  the  Channel 
Islands,  Gibraltar,  and  Heligoland,  except  those  wdiich  are 
under  local  authorities. 

The  Board  of  Trade  may,  on  complaints  of  inefficiency 
(though  there  have  seldom  been  any),  authorise  persons  to  in¬ 
spect  all  lighthouses,  buoys,  &c.,  under  the  general  lighthouse 
authorities,  and  may  at  all  times  demand  from  them  returns,  ex¬ 
planations,  &c.  Those  actually  sought  for  have  specially  referred 
to  expenditure.  The  Commissioners  enter  at  length  into  the 
powers  and  action  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  give  instances 
which  are  not  always  correctly  stated  or  fully  understood. 
They  conclude  thus:  ‘  The  governing  authority  has  in  fact 

*  become  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade,  though  no  provision  is 
‘  made  by  the  Act  (Merchant  Shipping  Act)  to  enable  that 
‘  department  to  judge  more  accurately  of  such  matters  than  the 
‘  lighthouse  authorities  who  are  controlled,  and  the  Admiralty 

*  surveying  officers,  whose  local  knowledge  has  been  disregarded. 
‘  If  the  governing  power  is  really  vested  in  the  Board  of  Trade, 
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‘  and  if  that  department  is  so  constituted  as  to  be  competent 
‘  to  conduct  the  service,  the  otlier  authorities  are  superfluous.’ 

The  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lighthouses  are  a  body  con¬ 
sisting  chiefly  of  gentlemen  of  the  legal  profession,  and  are  in 
some  instances  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Trinity  House  and 
the  ultimate  control  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  They  have  the 
management  of  lights,  buoys,  and  beacons,  in  Scotland  and  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  except  those  which  are  under  local  authori¬ 
ties.  In  Ireland  the  Ballast  Board  exercise  a  similar  authority, 
and  form  a  body  whose  acting  members  are  merchants,  bank 
directors,  governors,  magistrates,  railway  directors,  &c.,  in¬ 
cluding  a  retired  naval  officer.  ‘  In  short,’  say  the  Commis¬ 
sioners,  ‘  the  government  of  lighthouses  in  the  United  Kingdom, 

‘  their  management  and  construction,  are  all  confided  to  bodies 
*  of  gentlemen  of  various  employments,  none  of  which  neces- 
‘  sarily  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of 
‘  those  branches  of  science  which  bear  upon  lighthouse  illuini- 
‘  nation.’ 

No  unbiassed  reader  would  attempt  to  defend  the  complication 
and  confused  action  of  the  present  system  of  control.  Indeed, 
it  requires  no  small  patience  to  trace  it  out  and  to  attribute  the 
due  share  of  authority  to  each  power.*  When  it  is  comi)ared 
with  the  more  direct  and  simple  action  of  other  countries,  in 
nearly  all  of  which  lighthouse  service  is  subordinated  to  a 
Ministry  or  Department  of  Public  Works,  it  suffers  by  the 
contrast  to  such  an  extent  as  to  compel  the  admission  that  we 
Hiight  have  made  better  arrangements  if  the  work  were  now  to 
be  performed  anew.  But  there  are  some  considerations  which 
should  not  be  lost  sight  of  by  w’ay  of  explanation.  As  the 
Commissioners  allow,  ‘  The  English  lights  have  been  steadily 
‘  and  gradually  increasing  in  number  during  the  last  two  cen- 


•  Tlie  chairman  of  this  Commission  has  presented  this  complica¬ 
tion  in  a  grotesque  aspect  when  he  otiserves,  ‘It  is  difficult  to  dis- 
‘  cover  the  necessity  for  that  cumbersome  system  which  now  exists 
‘under  the  two  acts,  the  “Merchant  Shipping  Amendment  Act, 
‘  1855,”  and  “Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1854,”  viz.  a  single  govern- 
‘  ment  (the  Board  of  Trade)  for  lighthouses  in  the  British  posses.<ions 
‘  abroad,  a  double  government  for  the  lighthouses  under  the  Trinity 
‘  House,  a  triangular  government  for  the  Scotch  lighthouses  and  for 
‘  local  lights  in  England,  and  a  quadrilateral  government  for  the 
‘  Irish  lighthouses  and  for  local  liglits  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.’  {^Ite- 
port,  p.  48.)  Mr.  Farrer,  also,  wlio  is  secretary  of  the  Marine  De¬ 
partment  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  remarks,  ‘Whilst  I  am  quite  alive 
‘  to  the  historical  and  other  reasons  for  the  present  system,  it  involves 
‘  a  good  deal  of  circumlocution  and  consequent  delay.’ 
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‘  tunes  and  a  half,  additional  lights  having  been  placed  from 
‘  time  to  time,  wherever  the  interests  of  commerce  demanded, 

‘  and  a  sufficient  pressure  was  existent ;  while  on  the  contrary, 

*  the  French  lights  were  very  few  till  1825,  when  a  grand  com- 
‘  prehensive  plan  was  undertaken  of  erecting  a  large  number  of 
‘  additional  lights,  on  what  were  considered  the  best  positions, 

*  and  of  rem^elling  the  whole  system.’  Thus  with  all  our 
disadvantage  of  complicated  or  inefficient  control,  we  have  gra¬ 
dually  advanced  in  this  service. 

On  questions  of  economy  tliere  can  be  as  little  doubt  as  on 
questions  of  efficiency,  that  a  complicated  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  management  by  three  general  lighthouse  authorities, 
must  entail  a  larger  expenditure  than  a  simple  and  single 
government,  and  this  expenditure  is  also  increased  by  additional 
outlay  for  clerical  assistance  for  correspondence  in  reference  to 
superior  boards.  The  Commissioners  have  a  strong  case  here, 
and  they  put  it  strongly,  for  they  have  caused  to  be  drawn  up  a 
table  of  comparative  expenditures  of  the  three  general  authori¬ 
ties,  by  which  it  appears  that  the  cost  of  management  by  the 
Trinity  House,  which  is  unquestionably  an  expensive  establish¬ 
ment,  is  relatively  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  Ballast  Board  in 
Ireland,  which  itself  is  somewhat  more  costly  than  the  Northern 
Commission. 

As  the  result  and  practical  issue  of  their  long  and  laboriously 
conducted  investigation,  the  Commissioners  propose  an  entire 
change  of  the  system  of  management  and  control. 

‘  The  evils,’  say  they,  ‘  of  a  double,  triple,  or  quadruple  govern¬ 
ment,  the  anomalies  arising  from  such  a  multiplicity  of  systems,  and 
the  want  of  certain  necessary  elements  in  all  tlie  managing  Boards, 
became  more  and  more  apparent  as  our  inquiry  advanced.  Yet  so 
com[)licated  was  the  question,  and  so  great  are  the  interests  involved, 
that  it  has  demanded  long  and  careful  consideration  on  the  part  of 
your  Commissioners  before  deciding  on  the  nature  of  the  change 
they  would  recommend.  By  a  sort  of  exhaustive  process  a  scheme 
of  government  has  been  arrived  at.  .  .  .  We  therefore  recommend 
that  the  government  and  m.anagcment  of  the  lights,  buoy.s,  and 
beacons  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  certain  lighthouses  in  the 
colonies,  be  vested  in  a  new  central  authority,  to  be  denominated  the 
Trinity  Commissioners  for  Lights,  and  that  the  expenditure  of  such 
commissioners  be  brought  directly  under  the  control  of  the  House  of 
Commons  by  an  annual  submission  of  their  estimates,  through  tbe 
Board  of  Trade  or  the  Board  of  Admiralty,  as  may  be  deemed  best ; 
and  that  when  once  the  estimates  may  have  been  approved  of  by 
Parliament,  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  voted  be  entrusted  to  the 
sole  discretion  of  the  Trinity  Commissioners,  under  the  recognised 
system  of  imprest  and  audit.’ 

It  would  naturally  occur  to  any  unbiassed  reader  of  these 
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observations  to  inquire  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  im¬ 
prove,  enlarge,  and  adapt  the  existing  machinery,  than  to  take 
the  whole  to  pieces,  and  to  set  up  another  and  untried  machinery 
of  doubtful  action  and  great  apparent  liability  to  disarrange¬ 
ment  and  friction  of  parts?  Undoubtedly  simplification  and 
directness  of  power  are  often  w'anting  and  very  desirable  in  the 
j)resent  arrangements ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  to  point  out  much 
of  what  may  be  termed  rotatory  processes,  as  in  the  correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  Lighthouse  Boards  and  the  Board  of  Trade  about 
lighthouse  arrangements.*  Nevertheless  these  defects  may 
perhaps  be  remedied  without  the  disintegration  of  an  entire 
system.  In  all  proposed  changes  in  public  departments,  the 
great  object  should  be  to  eifect  the  maximum  of  improvement 
by  the  minimum  of  change,  w'hcreas  it  might  almost  be  said 
that  the  present  Commissioners  would  effect  the  minimum  of 
improvement  by  the  maximum  of  change. 

The  inquiry  whence  the  funds  necessary  to  defray  lighthouse 
expenses  are  to  be  derived  is  an  important  Parliamentary 
question,  scarcely  within  the  province  of  the  Commissioners, 
■who  have  however  expressed  their  opinion  in  the  sentence, 
‘  whether  by  dues  or  by  the  simple  and  more  economic  mode 
‘  of  tonnage,  or  ultimately  from  imperial  funds.’  And  again : 
*  A  tonnage-rate,  which  promises  more  advantages,  and  in  addi- 
‘  tion  to  that  of  simplicity,  a  great  economy  both  of  labour  and 
‘  expense  in  collection ;  and  that  system  which  has  been  re- 
‘  commended  to  the  legislature  by  the  four  Special  Committees 
‘  that  have  been  authorised  to  treat  directly  this  important 
‘  portion  of  the  subject,  viz.  that  the  expense  of  erecting  and 
‘  maintaining  our  lighthouses  should  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
‘  public  revenues.’  Much  may  be  and  has  been  said  on  the 
equity  and  expediency  of  the  several  methods  of  levy.  From  the 
days  of  Adam  Smith  to  our  own  it  has  been  pronounced  a 
legitimate  and  equitable  mode  of  raising  the  requisite  funds  for 
maintaining  and  constructing  lighthouses,  to  levy  moderate 
dues  upon  the  shipping  interests  which  are  specially  benefited 
by  the  advantage  of  such  public  works..  Although  this  system 
may  ai)pcar  complicated,  it  is  now  well  understood,  and  occa¬ 
sions  little  trouble,  offers  no  opportunity  for  evasion,  and  it  is 
said  does  not  cost  more  to  collect  than  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
The  proposed  tonnage-rate  has  been  declared  to  be  unequal  in  its 
ojicration ;  respecting  which  it  has  been  observed  by  theBoard  of 
Trade :  ‘  In  proportion  as  the  number  of  distinctions  is  increased, 
‘  simplicity  must  be  sacrificed,  and  no  possible  distinction  can 


*  Report,  p.  xlix.  note  N.B. 
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‘  render  the  proposed  system  as  fair  as  the  present  one.’  An 
imperial  tax  will  not  probably  appear  the  most  equitable  to 
many  persons  besides  those  who  are  connected  with  the 
shipping  interests.  On  this  plan  we  may  simply  cite  the  words 
of  tiie  present  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  House 
(Aug.  4th,  1859):  ‘As  to  the  proposal  to  defray  the  expense  of 
‘  lighthouses  out  of  the  public  revenue,  it  was  a  question  more 

*  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  than  the  Board  of  Trade ; 

‘  but  he  doubted  if  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  pre- 

*  pared  to  throw  so  large  a  sum  as  200,0004  or  300,0004  a-year 
‘  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  or  whether  the  House  of  Commons 

*  would  consent  to  entertain  the  suggestion.  He  could  not 

*  hold  out  any  expectation  that  the  Government  would  make 

*  such  a  proposal.’  A  tonnage-rate,  though  certainly  objection¬ 
able,  would  be  less  so  than  throwing  another  burden  on  the 
already  overweighted  imperial  fund  ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  such  a  proposal  as  the  latter  would  bo  strongly  objected 
to  by  the  nation  at  large.  The  popular  feeling  would  be  —  let 
those  pay  who  most  directly  profit  by  lightage.  At  the  same  time 
the  whole  subject  is  open  to  much  argument  and  discussion. 

While  wc  see  strong  objections  to  the  plan  of  the  Commis¬ 
sioners  for  reconstructing  the  system  of  governing  and  ma¬ 
naging  lighthouse  business  and  few  grounds  for  its  adoption, 
we  are  quite  willing  to  accord  to  them  commendation  for  the 
scientific  information  which  they  have  brought  together.* 

Although  the  details  of  lighthouse  illumination  are  beyond  our 
province  and  our  limits,  yet  one  or  two  prominent  points  may  be 
briefly  touched  upon.  The  object  of  placing  in  a  lighthouse  an 
illuminating  apparatus  is,  that,  whether  it  be  constructed  of  glass 
or  of  metal,  it  may  bend  the  rays,  (which  would  naturally  proceed 
in  straight  lines,)  and  illuminate  a  hollow  sphere,  so  that  those  rays 
which  would  otherwise  be  thrown  upon  the  sky,  and  thereby 
wasted,  may  be  made  to  fall  on  points  at  sea  where  they  may  be 
clearly  seen.  If  the  light  is  to  be  a  fixed  one,  intended  to 
be  seen  all  round,  and  from  the  horizon  to  the  base  of  the  light- 
tower,  the  upper  rays  emanating  from  an  illuminating  apparatus 
must  be  bent  downwards  so  as  to  double  the  lower  illumination. 


*  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  the  scientific  information  contained  in 
these  volumes  is  not  rendered  more  generally  intelligible  and  more 
readily  available.  Something  may  be  efiected  in  the  latter  respect 
by  the  promised  Index,  but  it  is  difficult  to  make  use  of  the  widely 
scattered  and  thoroughly  technical  details,  which,  as  they  at  present 
stand,  may  be  regarded  as  decently  interred,  without  hops  of  a 
resurrection. 
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If  it  is  desired  to  illuminate  a  narrow  strip  of  the  sea,  extending 
from  the  horizon  to  the  base  of  the  lighthouse,  all  the  rays  must 
be  bent  laterally  ;  or  they  may  all  be  collected  and  thrown  upon 
one  or  more  spots  of  larger  or  less  size  wherever  the  light  is 
needed  ;  as  in  the  cases  of  fixed  lights  placed  at  the  end  of  narrow 
passages,  and  of  revolving  lights  which  are  made  visible  all 
round  by  causing  the  lenses,  reflectors,  &c.,  to  revolve  about  the 
source  of  light,  or  with  it  about  a  centre. 

The  two  principal  methods  by  which  it  is  sought  to  throw 
light  in  the  desired  direction  are  first  by  silvered  parabolic 
reflectors,  which  is  called  the  Catoptric  system  ;  and,  secondly, 
by  using  lenses  of  peculiar  construction,  so  as  to  form  what  is 
termed  the  Dioptric  or  refracting  system.  Sometimes  these  two 
systems  are  combined,  as  in  the  ordinary  catadioptric,  and 
in  Mr.  Stevenson’s  beautiful  holophotal  arrangement.  Such, 
in  brief,  are  the  present  modes  of  lighthouse  illumination.  This 
I  service  is  evidently  in  a  transition  state,  and  comparatively 

!  modern.  The  Commissioners  conversed  with  a  man  who  was 

i  actually  employed  in  his  youth  in  burning  coal-fires  at  Har¬ 

wich  to  direct  ships  at  sea ;  the  last  coal  light  —  that  at  St. 
Bees  —  was  extinguished  only  in  1822 ;  the  use  of  oil  does 
not  seem  to  date  further  back  than  1730;  and  the  silvered 
reflectors  of  the  catoptric  system  only  date  from  the  close  of 
last  century.  Fresnel  constructed  the  first  dioptric  apparatus 
in  France  about  forty  years  ago;  and,  in  our  country,  lenses 
i  have  only  gradually  displaced  reflectors,  while  the  lenticular 

P  system,  as  now  developed,  varies  considerably  from  that  first 

proposed,  and  modifications  are  continually  suggested.  It  is 
then  reasonable  to  expect  further  improvement,  and  manufac- 
!  turers  both  at  home  and  abroad  have  invested  large  sums  in  suit- 

1  able  machinery,  and  in  improving  the  quality  of  glass  * ;  while 

f  inventions  are  under  trial  which  promise  far  to  transcend  the 

I  light-producing  powers  of  even  the  four-wick  mechanical  lamp. 

I  That  the  dioptric  is  preferable  to  the  catoptric  system  has 

been  generally  assumed;  but  while  the  Commissioners  ‘do  not 
:  ‘  controvert  this  opinion,  they  say  they  have  conclusive  evidence 

’  *  that  many  of  the  catoptric  lights  in  England  are  not  only  ex- 

I  ‘  cellcnt  in  themselves,  but  exceed  in  efficiency  the  dioptric  lights 


*  Messrs.  Chance  of  Birmingham  deserve  particular  commendation 
for  the  pains  they  have  successfully  bestowed  on  lighthouse  ma¬ 
chinery.  They  have  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  made  glass 
equator  superior  to  the  French  glass,  and  they  are  constantly  intro¬ 
ducing  improvements  in  the  adjustment  of  lanterns  with  real  scientific 
skill. 


i 
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*  on  its  shores.’  Of  the  579  mariners  who  have  answered  the 
question,  ‘  What  British  lights  have  you  generally  seen  furthest 
‘  off?  ’  the  greatest  distances  are  mentioned  w’ith  reference  to 
the  lights  at  Lundy  Island,  the  Calf  of  Man,  Flamborough 
Head,  Beaehy  Head,  &c.,  while  the  greatest  number  of  wit¬ 
nesses  out  of  the  579  mention  Flamborough  Head,  the  Lizard, 
Lundy,  Beaehy  Head,  the  Start,  &c.,  all  of  which  lights  (ex¬ 
cepting  the  Lizard,  the  Lundy,  and  the  Start)  arc  catoptric 
revolving  lights.  It  is  thought,  however,  that  the  dioptric 
principle,  owing  to  errors  of  adjustment*,  has  never  had  a  free 
and  fair  chance  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  France  it  was 
adopted  throughout  the  whole  lighthouse  service ;  it  has  of  late 
been  extensively  adopted  in  that  reformation  of  their  lighthouse 
systems  w'hich  the  United  States  and  Spain  have  recently 
effected ;  but  in  our  country  the  old  reBectors  have  only  been 
replaced  from  time  to  time  by  the  reflecting  apparatus.  Pro¬ 
bably  for  ourselves  a  combination  of  the  dioptric  and  catoptric 
principles  would  often  be  the  most  efficient,  and  such  combi¬ 
nations  exist  in  all  countries,  but  especially  in  Scotland.  As 
regards  the  dioptric  lights  at  present  in  use  in  England  and 
Ireland,  a  portion  of  the  light  produced,  even  in  the  best-made 
apparatus,  is  w’asted,  and  great  improvements  are  possible.  To 
all  these  matters  a  capable  optical  engineer  would  of  course 
direct  his  immediate  and  particular  attention. 

Electric  lights  have  been  proposed  and  considered  for  light¬ 
houses.  One  produced  between  carbon  points  by  the  revolu¬ 
tion  of  magnets  fixed  on  wheels,  worked  by  a  steam-engine, 
has  been  tried  with  great  promise  of  success  by  Professor  Holmes 
at  the  South  Foreland,  and  is  being  further  tried  at  Dungc- 
ness.  Another  electric  light  has  been  exhibited  by  Professor 
Way,  w’hich  is  produced  by  galvanic  action  in  a  stream  of 
mercury.  Several  modifications  of  the  lime  light,  produced  by 
an  oxyhydrogen  flame  playing  upon  a  surface  of  prepared  lime, 
and  well  known  in  lecture-rooms,  have  been  proposed  for 
lighthouses.  The  least  powerful  of  these  surpasses  in  brilliancy 
the  best  oil  lamp,  as  that  surpasses  the  open  coal-fire.  Should 
any  of  the  above  contrivances  be  so  perfected  as  to  make  their 
action  certain,  the  optical  apparatus  now  in  use,  being  made  to 
suit  large  flames,  will  become  unserviceable.  Comparatively 
clumsy  fittings  and  bars  will  then  be  removed,  and  optical  ap- 

*  The  Commissioners  found  in  France  the  same  error  of  adjust¬ 
ment  between  the  optical  pieces  and  the  lamp,  wliich  they  had  first 
remarked  at  home ;  but  these  errors  were  ageravated  in  England 
and  Ireland,  where  the  flame  was  low. 
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pamtus,  made  to  suit  a  very  small  and  exceedingly  brilliant 
source  of  light,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  long,  may  be  finished  and 
adjusted  with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  telescope. 

The  expense  of  construction  and  maintenance  is  a  serious 
question  of  economy.  As  to  cost,  heavy  sums  have  no  doubt 
been  expended  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  but  then 
some  of  them  arc  triumphs  of  engineering.  The  Eddystone 
Avas  the  first  of  the  towers  that  rose  in  the  midst  of  an  open  sea 
on  small  isolated  rocks  or  reefs  overwashed  by  the  waves ; 
but  it  has  been  exceeded  both  in  magnitude  and  as  a  trophy 
of  overmastered  difficulties,  by  three  more  recent  erections, 
viz.  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  which  rises  117  feet  high  on  the 
east  coast  of  Scotland ;  and  on  the  west  coast  by  the  Skerry 
Vorc,  which  attains  158  feet  in  altitude;  while  in  the  Scilly 
Isles  the  Bishop  Rock  Tower  rises  145  feet.  The  first  of  these 
marine  trophy-towers  cost  the  sum  of  61,331/.;  the  second, 
83,126/. ;  and  the  third,  36,559/.  In  the  erection  of  the  costly 
Skerry  Vore  tower,  the  workmen,  the  materials,  and  all  the 
requisite  stores,  had  to  be  conveyed  five  times  the  distance 
necessary  at  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  a  quarry  and  a  harbour  were 
formed ;  all  which  distinguishing  circumstances  occ.asioned  a 
much  larger  outlay.  The  usualjighthouses  built  on  the  mainland 
of  England,  or  on  rocky  islands,  by  the  Trinity  House,  are  very 
much  smaller  erections,  and  often  cost  no  more  than  from  3000/. 
to  5000/,,  and  narely  exceed  7 500/. ;  while  the  average  cost  of 
a  lighthouse  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  or  on  its  rocky 
islands,  is  above  8000/.  In  Ireland  the  lighthouses  erected, 
even  on  the  mainland,  have  in  general  cost  about  10,000/. ;  but 
this  expenditure  includes  the  illuminating  apparatus.*  ‘  The 
‘  only  complaints  which  the  Commissioners  have  heard  respect- 
‘  ing  the  cost  of  erecting  lighthouses,  have  been  with  reference 
‘  to  the  .Scotch,  and  have  proceeded  from  the  Board  of  Trade.’ 
And  ‘  when  the  great  difference  in  cost  between  them  and 
‘  English  lighthouses  designed  to  serve  a  similar  purpose,  is 
‘  considered,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  Scotch  and  Irish 
‘  authorities  have  not  paid  due  regard  to  economy,  or  that  the 
‘  English  authorities,  keeping  economy  too  closely  in  view,  have 
*  not  erected  edifices  worthy  of  themselves  or  the  nation.’  But 
if  they  serve  the  purpose,  why  spend  more  money  upon  them? 
No  one  looks  for  a  model  of  architecture  in  a  lighthouse. 
^Moreover,  we  have  been  assured,  on  the  best  authority,  that 
there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  opinion  that  the  construction 
and  efficiency  of  the  English  lights  are  inferior  in  consequence 

*  A  dioptric  apparatus  of  the  first  order  costs  from  1500/.  to  2000/. 
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of  their  lower  cost.  With  reference  to  foreign  governments, 
their  outlay  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses,  making  every 
allowance  I'or  the  advantages  which  a  more  centralised  system 
gives  in  such  a  comparison,  appears  to  be  rather  greater  than 
ours.  As  to  the  expense  of  maintenance,  there  are  matters  of 
management  which,  if  duly  attended  to,  will  secure  savings  of 
some  amouut  in  particular  lighthouses ;  but  tlic  larger  and  more 
important  expenditure  is  connected  with  the  system  of  manage¬ 
ment  already  discussed. 

There  are  forty-seven  Floating  Lights  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
thirty-four  of  which  are  under  control  of  the  Trinity  House, 
and  seven  under  that  of  local  authorities.  Their  number  is 
being  increased,  and  their  efficiency  depends  on  the  same  prin¬ 
cipal  conditions  of  attention  as  those  which  relate  to  lightvessels, 
it  being  further  essential  that  a  floating  light  should  remain  on  its 
station  in  all  weathers.  It  has  been  found  that  these  lightvessels 
very  seldom  go  adrift,  and  that  there  is  no  instance  on  record 
in  which  the  crew  have  voluntarily  run  from  their  station  in 
bad  weather.  None  have  ever  been  wrecked ;  and  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  lights  have  ever  been  accidentally  extinguished. 
The  Commissioners  affirm  that  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
dioptric  principle  might  not  be  more  generally  introduced  into 
floating  lights ;  but  we  believe  it  has  been  tried  afloat  and  found 
not  to  answer.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  understood  that  the 
baud  of  light  is  only  a  few  degrees  wide,  and  that  consequently 
if  placed  in  a  vessel  it  would,  unless  the  sea  were  very  smooth, 
be  thrown  above  and  below  the  level,  to  such  angles  as  w’ould 
obscure  the  light  at  every  roll  of  the  vessel.  The  average  cost 
of  a  lightvessel  when  fully  equipped  (exclusive  of  stores),  varies 
from  3622/.  under  the  Trinity  House  in  England,  to  6224/. 
under  the  Ballast  Board  in  Ireland.  Whether  at  home  or 
abroad,  it  is  far  more  costly  to  maintain  a  light  afloat  than  on 
shore.  Wherever  practicable  stationary  buildings  should  be 
erected,  such  as  the  screw-pile  lighthouses  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  and  elsewhere. 

Of  our  Buoyage  we  have  already  spoken  in  brief  and  general 
terms,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  something  of  detail  in 
this  place.  The  number  of  buoys  in  position  in  the  United 
Kingdom  is  about  1109,  while  there  are  573  buoys  in  reserve. 
‘  In  some  districts  they  are  amply  sufficient,  in  others  there  are 
‘  hardly  any,  and  in  others  more  are  wanted.’  Lloyds’  agents 
frequently  speak  of  the  want  of  buoys  in  certain  localities, 
especially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland;  and  some  instances  of 
neglect  have  come  to  light,  as  at  Limerick,  where  buoys  have 
disappeared  and  never  been  replaced,  though  ample  funds  exist 
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expressly  for  the  purpose.  That  we  stand  foremost  in  respect 
of  buoyage  as  compared  with  foreign  coasts,  has  already  been 
proved  by  summary  quotation  of  admissions  and  evidence. 

The  prime  requisites  in  a  buoy  are  conspicuousness,  dis¬ 
tinctiveness,  and  permanence;  but  the  best  form  for  a  con¬ 
spicuous  floating  body,  to  be  permanently  anchored  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  spot,  and  the  best  method  of  securing  it,  have  yet  to  be 
decided.  It  seems  singular  that  the  testimony  of  experienced 
persons  is  in  favour  of  dark  colours,  for  of  657  mariners,  408 
state  their  preference  for  black.  Some  national  system  of  buoyage 
should,  if  possible,  be  introduced,  but  risks  are  incurred  in  altera¬ 
tions  of  existing  arrangements.  Captain  Sulivan  would  establish 
as  a  system  of  colours  in  buoying  all  new  places,  that  black  or 
red  buoys  should  be  on  the  one  hand,  and  black  and  white,  or 
red  and  white,  on  the  other.  If  he  had  merely  to  decide  of 
what  coloiu:  one  buoy  should  be  to  mark  one  danger,  he  would 
say  the  darker  the  buoy  the  better.  We  may  add  that  nothing 
can  be  worse  than  using  black  and  red  buoys  to  mark  the  two 
sides  of  a  channel.  The  Trinity  House  generally  employ  Can- 
buoys  costing  from  27/.  to  36/L ;  but  it  also  uses  many  of  a 
better  kind  costing  from  58/.  to  130/.,  and  even  197/.  when 
complete.  Buoys  are  very  liable  to  accidents,  and  therefore 
often  demand  repairs ;  their  especial  mischance  being  that  of 
being  fouled  or  run  down  by  ships. 

Of  Beacons,  the  term  being  applied  only  to  structures  of  some 
magnitude,  there  are  in  England,  74 ;  in  the  Channel  Islands, 
19;  in  Scotland,  115;  and  in  Ireland,  53.  In  some  places 
they  appear  to  be  fully  sufficient,  in  others  rather  deficient. 
Our  beaconage,  like  our  buoyage,  is  on  no  uniform  system  of 
colour,  or  construction,  or  form,  and  often  nothing  but  local 
knowledge  enables  a  mariner  to  decide  his  position  by  the 
beacons  alone.  Generally,  our  beaconage  admits  of  much  im¬ 
provement  in  respect  of  the  number  of  beacons,  their  quality, 
and  their  efficiency.  They  commonly  cost  nothing  for  main¬ 
tenance  ;  but  the  expense  of  their  construction  varies  with  the 
character  of  the  beacon  itself,  which  may  be  either  such  an  one 
:is  that  on  the  Wolf  Bock,  off  the  Land’s  End,  which  cost 
11,298/.,  or  a  mere  pole  painted  white,  with  a  basket  on  its  top, 
like  that  at  the  entrance  of  Lymington  Creek. 

Tlie  feeling  of  all  who  read  what  we  have  selected  and  cor¬ 
rected  from  these  volumes,  and  still  more  of  those  who  may  have 
the  patience  and  perseverance  to  look  carefully  into  the  volumes 
themselves,  will,  we  think,  in  the  first  instance  be  one  of  satis¬ 
faction  that,  with  all  the  sifting  and  searching  inquiries  of  these 
Commissioners,  so  few  gross  abuses  have  been  brought  to  light, 
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and  that  on  the  whole  there  exists  a  tolerably  efficient  and  ade¬ 
quate  system  of  Hghtage,  buoyage,  and  beaconage,  upon  our 
coasts.  We  can  confidently  abide  a  comparison  with  foreign 
countries,  and  we  have  go<^  ground  for  anticipating  impi-ove- 
ments.  Many  minor  matters  are  susceptible  of  amendment 
and  should  receive  it ;  manifold  details  demand  scientific  con¬ 
sideration  ;  economy  must  be  studied  in  some  quarters,  while 
it  is  already  diligently  practised  in  others ;  instances  of  past 
wasteful  expenditure  can  be  pointed  out,  and  should  never 
recur;  and  where  experience  has  shown  the  folly  of  certain 
modes  of  procedure,  such  experience,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
has  been  dearly  purchased.  But  so  has  the  voluminous  infor¬ 
mation  before  us. 

The  immense  mass  of  details  which  the  Commission  has  accu¬ 
mulated  and  published,  lies  open  to  the  objection  brought  against 
certain  lighthouses,  that  while  the  structures  arc  imposing,  a 
plainer  and  less  costly  building  would  have  sufficed.  Some 
thousands  of  pounds,  probably,  have  been  expended  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  these  volumes,  which  would  have  been  far  more 
usefully  expended  in  crectin"  an  additional  lighthouse  in  a  deso¬ 
late  locality.  That  would,  at  least,  have  sent  forth  welcome 
rays  to  watchful  mariners  long  after  these  ponderous  folios  have 
gone  the  hidden  way  of  all  such  unreadable  literature. 
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Aut.  VII. — 1.  The  City  of  the  Saints  and  across  the  Rocky 
Mountains  to  California,  By  IIiCIIArd  F.  Buutox  ;  Author 
of  ‘  A  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medinah  ami  Meccah.’  London  : 
1861. 

2.  Voyaye  au  Pays  des  Mormons.  Bv  JuLES  Remy.  Paris: 
1860. 

3.  A  Journey  to  Great  Salt-Lake  City.  By  J ULES  Ri-hlY,  and 
Julius  Bren’CIILEY,  M.A.  ;  u-ith  an  Introduction  on  the 
Rcliyiovs  Movement  in  the  United  States.  By  JulesRemy. 
London:  1861. 

^T^iie  singular  colony  which  has  been  established  since  the 
year  1847,  in  the  remote  solitudes  of  North  America  on  a 
political  basis  the  very  converse  of  republican  institutions,  and 
with  eccentric  manners  repugnant  to  the  social  ethics  of  all 
western  civilisation,  has  been  lately  visited  by  two  travellers 
very  competent  to  observe  and  depict  its  organisation  .and  its  pro¬ 
gress.  AVe  have  before  us  tlie  result  of  their  experience  in  the 
sumptuous  volumes  of  M.  Remy,  and  the  less  artistic  but  more 
genial  work  of  Captain  Burton.  Our  countryman  sought  and 
found  on  that  lofty  and  salubrious  plateau,  wliere  the  air  itself 
is  a  sensual  enjoyment,  the  restoration  of  those  vital  forces 
which  he  had  so  lavishly  expended  in  tropical  regions,  where 
the  climate  is  as  murderous  as  the  people,  and  where  we  pur¬ 
chase  the  advance  of  geogr.aj)hical  science  by  the  sacrifice  of 
some  of  our  noblest  sons.  W.  Remy  appears  to  be  equally 
an  enthusiast  in  botanical  and  religious  physiology ;  his  repu¬ 
tation  for  science  is  already  very  high,  and  this  work  will  secure 
him  no  mean  place  among  the  speculative  moralists  of  his 
country. 

AV e  will  not  do  either  of  our  authors  the  dubious  service  of 
analysing  the  journeys  by  which  each  of  them  reached  the 
object  of  their  expedition,  but  will  recommend  them  to  readers 
of  travel,  as  abounding  in  animated  description  and  all  kinds  of 
collateral  knowledge.  The  ‘  Flora’  of  the  American  desert  is 
studiously  exhibited  by  AI.  Remy,  and  the  geology  of  Captain 
Burton  has  the  rare  merit  of  being  at  once  accurate  and  com¬ 
prehensible  by  the  ordinary  student.  AI.  Remy’s  portraiture  of 
the  character  of  the  various  companies  that  chance  threw  in  his 
way  has  almost  the  interest  of  a  novel ;  and  Captain  Burton’s 
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careful  ethnology  of  the  expiring  Indian  races  is  illustrated,  not 
only  by  linguistic  details,  but  by  the  representation  of  an  elabo¬ 
rate  system  of  pantomime,  which  would  make  the  fortune  of  a 
ballet-master,  and  might  even  improve  the  mimetic  language  in 
use  in  the  asylums  of  the  ‘  children  of  silence.’ 

It  was  an  approj)riate  design  on  the  part  of  the  English 
Iladjee  to  visit  the  ^Mormon  city.  It  may  not  have  required 
that  wonderful  endurance  of  physical  hardships,  which  in 
Captain  Burton  is  combined  with  so  much  sensitiveness  of 
character  and  delicacy  of  perception,  to  accomplish  this  journey, 
any  more  than  his  varied  knowledge  and  literary  requirements 
were  needed  to  describe  the  common  manners  and  unlettered 
life  of  this  bastard  result  of  American  civilisation ;  but  there 
is  enough  of  analogy  between  the  novel  notions  and  revived 
customs  of  the  people  of  Utah,  and  the  ideas  and  institutions  of 
that  elder  world,  with  whleh  he  is  so  familiar,  to  make  the 
comparison  interesting  to  himself  and  to  others.  The  comfort¬ 
less  mail-car  jolting  over  rocks  and  floundering  through  marshes, 
with  the  filthy  verminous  stations  and  half-cooked  food,  was  a 
poor  exchange  for  the  quiet  dignity  of  eastern  travel,  the  long 
trail  of  the  varied  caravan,  and  the  certain  rest  of  the  tented 
home.  The  Indians  too,  who  a  few  years  ago  were  an  object 
of  much  poetic  interest,  have  now  fallen  into  that  wretched 
border-life  in  which  civilisation  verges  on  savagery  and  abstracts 
the  lesser  virtues  without  conferring  the  greater,  and  they  in¬ 
spired  our  pilgrim  with  such  unmitigated  disgust,  that  he  is 
ready  to  rend  from  them  every  fragment  of  their  traditionary 
romance,  to  suggest  that  their  Great  Spirit  and  ghostly  hunting- 
grounds  are  nothing  more  than  the  distorted  fragments  of  old 
missionary  teaching,  and  to  reduce  them  to  the  level  of  the  re¬ 
presentations  which  that  kleine  unycnanntc,  the  German  child  of 
the  prairies  has  so  hideously  scrawled,  and  the  Abbe  Domeuech, 
with  his  imperial  patrons,  has  so  astonishingly  credited.*  But  in 
other  respects  this  expedition  must  have  been  as  interesting  as 
many  he  had  undertaken,  and  as  it  has  enabled  him,  with  re¬ 
stored  health,  to  renew',  in  the  capacity  of  her  Majesty’s  Consul 
at  Fernando  Po,  those  researches,  to  w’hich  both  geography  and 


*  We  believe  that  the  Abbe  still  persists  in  the  authenticity  of  his 
exhibition  of  Indian  pictography,  but  owns  that  the  introduction  of 
ill-spelt  modern  German  words  into  an  archaic  document  is  somewhat 
perplexing.  The  French  Government  have,  however,  altogether 
withdrawn  the  work  from  circulation ;  and  happy  is  the  bibliophile 
who  has  secured  it  a  place  in  his  library  beside  the  ‘Sicilian  Code,’ 
the  ‘L’cland  MSS.,’  and  the  ‘  Letters  of  Tasso.’ 
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science  are  already  so  deeply  indebted,  we  rejoice  that  he  has 
made  this  addition  to  his  manifold  experiences  of  the  manners 
and  the  minds  of  men. 

While  Captain  Burton’s  style  ambles  along  like  a  well-trained 
horse  with  the  bridle  loose  upon  his  neck,  but  sometimes 
stumbles  for  want  of  care  in  his  rider,  and  the  manner  of  M. 
Rcmy  may  seem  either  solid  or  ponderous,  as  the  inclinations  of 
the  reader  may  be  light  or  serious,  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
Frenchman  writes  on  American  subjects  from  a  vantage-ground 
denied  to  Englishmen.  The  identity  of  language  goes  far  to 
disqualify  us  from  forming  a  rapid  and  impartial  judgment  on 
social  conditions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  it  is 
through  foreigners,  such  as  M.  de  Tocqueville  and  Uliss  Bremer, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  form  our  best  judgments  of  American 
modes  of  thought  and  principles  of  action.  In  the  first  place, 
la  viilyarite  ne  se  traduit  pas,  and  those  discrepancies  of 
language,  those  varieties  of  tone,  those  oddities  of  expression 
which  might  render  the  first  American  orators  unwelcome  to 
the  British  House  of  Commons,  although  they  are  for  the 
most  part  elder  forms  of  English  speech,  almost  disappear  under 
the  veil  of  a  foreign  tongue.  Again,  it  is  next  to  impossible 
for  an  Englishman  to  approach  any  American  institutions 
without  some  disturbing  associations  and  instinctive  prejudice. 
We  are  always  referring  them  to  our  class-differences  and 
controversies  at  home,  with  which  they  have  often  no  real 
relation  whatever,  and  drawing  inferences  wholly  untrue.  To 
the  Frenchman  America  is  not  another  England  ‘  seen  through 
‘  a  microscope,  in  a  state  of  magnification,’  but  a  new  country 
full  of  interesting  and  suggestive  materials.  It  is  thus  that 
M.  Bemy’s  prefatory  essay  on  the  religious  development  of  the 
American  mind,  illustrated  by  the  characters  of  Emerson, 
Channing,  and  Joseph  Smith,  as  types  of  the  Pantheistic, 
nationalist,  and  Mystic  schools  of  thought,  is  executed  with  a 
breadth  of  impartiality  that  with  us  would  imply  indifference, 
and  with  an  earnestness  of  purpose  which  with  him  presupposes 
no  fixed  idea.  When  among  the  Mormons,  he  calmly  discusses 
the  question  of  Polygamy,  without  Christian  prepossession  or 
Oriental  favour,  and  pronounces  against  it  on  grounds  of  moral 
and  social  expediency  to  which  we  shall  hereafter  refer. 
He  regards  Joseph  Smith  as  a  thorough  religious  impostor, 
but  does  not  assume  that  character  to  be  inconsistent  with 
elevation  of  mind  or  private  virtue ;  he  has  no  inclination  to¬ 
wards  the  artificial  order  and  repressive  police  of  the  Mormon 
society,  but  he  quietly  analyses  its  constitution  and  effects,  as 
he  would  a  Phalanstcre  or  a  religious  Order.  Captain  Burton, 
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on  the  contrary,  makes  no  attempt  to  conceal  his  satisfaction  at 
coming  into  contact  with  the  fragments  of  much  familiar  Eastern 
life  in  the  midst  of  what  to  him  is  the  ‘  abomination  of  civilisa- 

*  tion.’  Agreeing,  probably,  with  Axe  emphatic  Southerner  who 
said  the  other  day,  that  ‘  if  that  accursed  “  jMay  Flower  ”  had 
‘  only  come  to  grief,  America  might  have  been  a  great  and 
‘  happy  nation,’  he  delights  in  the  extravagant  contrast  which 
IMomionism  presents  to  American  institutions  and  sentiments, 
and  will  not  permit  that  influence  to  be  altogether  a  delusion 
which  has  trampled  down  the  factitious  pretensions  of  vulgar 
liberty,  and  restored  some  portion  of  the  ^orth-western  world, 
however  small,  to  his  favourite  relations  of  privilege  and  servi¬ 
tude. 

It  was  ill  1829  that  iVIr.  Southey  in  his  ‘  Colloquies  on  the 
‘  Progress  and  Prospects  of  Society,’  published  that  anticipation 
of  some  religious  portent  in  America,  which  has  been  so  re¬ 
markably  verified.  He  stated  his  belief  that  another  ‘  Old  Man 

*  of  the  ^lountain  ’  would  there  find  dupes  and  followers  with¬ 
out  difficulty ;  that  the  next  Aaron  Burr  who  strove  to  carve 
himself  out  a  kingdom,  would  discern  that  fiinaticism  is  the 
most  eftective  weapon  with  which  ambition  can  arm  itself,  and 
that  the  point  on  the  world's  surface  where  another  Mohammad 
might  most  reasonably  be  expected  to  arise,  would  be  ‘  that 
‘  part  of  the  Anglo-American  Union  into  which  the  older 

*  States  continually  discharge  the  restless  portion  of  their  popu- 
‘  lation,  leaving  laws  and  Gospel  to  overtake  it  as  they  may.’ 
There  are  assuredly  few  more  successful  examples  of  pi’ophecy, 
and  wc  are  not  surjwised  that  any  one  should  adopt  and  enlarge 
the  main  idea  of  it,  and  find  where  he  can  such  similitudes  and 
analogies.  For  our  part,  we  sec  in  Mormonism  much  rather  a 
perverse  and  unnatural  reproduction  of  J udaism  than  any  re¬ 
flection  however  remote  of  Islam.  It  is  as  if  the  course  of 
Christianity  had  turned  back  into  the  muddiest  waters  of  Tal¬ 
mudic  superstition. 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  that  early  history 
which  has  already  been  almost  transmuted  into  fable.  The 
Methodist  revivals  and  Baptist  enthusiasms  which  were  the 
cradle  of  the  Mormon  faith,  are  forgotten  in  the  audacious 
doctrines  and  startling  assumptions  of  the  Xew  Ileligion. 
Joseph  Smith,  the  disreputable  loafer  of  thirty  years  ago,  who 
was  shot  down  like  a  inad-dog,  has  passed  into  a  mythical 
personage,  holding  much  the  same  relation  to  the  belief  of  his 
thousands  of  mankind  as  Buddha  does  to  his  millions.  The 
sacred  book,  with  all  its  grotesque  nonsense  of  ‘  gold  plates  ’ 
and  ‘stone  spectacles,’  is  now  practically  as  little  regarded 
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as  if  the  orthodox  agreed  to  its  mundane  origin  in  the  manu¬ 
script  of  an  unreadable  romance,  and  its  authority  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  a  continuous  efflux  of  Divine  Inspiration  in  the 
ministers  of  an  infallible  Church.  The  very  name  of  Mormon 
is  formally  abandoned,  and  a  designation  officially  adopted 
claiming  a  supernatural  superiority  to  the  ordinary  conditions  of 
humanity.  The  claim  of  the  Central  State  to  impose  national 
obligations  and  civic  rights  upon  these  unwilling  subjects  has 
had  scarce  better  success  than  the  democratic  persecution  which 
hunted  the  believers  from  settlement  to  settlement  into  the  fast¬ 
nesses  of  the  rocky  •wilderness  ;  and  now  the  American  citizen 
walks  as  a  permitted  Gentile  in  the  streets  of  Deseret,  where 
the  Federal  flag  may  soon  wave  no  more. 

For,  whatever  he  the  issue  of  the  struggle  for  Secession  in 
the  South,  an  independent  Power  already  confronts  the  tra¬ 
veller  on  the  great  highway  from  East  to  \Yest ;  and,  whatever 
be  the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  African  race  in  the  New  World, 
the  privilege  of  its  white  inhabitants  to  enslave  themselves 
has  been  effectually  determined.  Many  writers  have  described 
the  arrested  Temple  of  Nauvoo  as  the  only  notable  ruin  in  the 
United  States;  yet  now,  avhile  internal  war  is  carrying  desola¬ 
tion  through  city  and  through  hamlet,  the  public  edifices  and 
private  homes  of  Utah  are  daily  multiplied  and  fresh  troops  of 
disciples  extend  the  I'amifications  of  the  parent  colony.  The 
tide  of  the  surplus  population  of  Europe  is  already  diverted 
from  the  troubled  West,  but  the  well-ordered  ships  and  cara¬ 
vans  of  the  Mormon  Emigration  continue  to  transj)ort  and  con¬ 
duct  the  converts  across  the  distracted  regions,  which  many  of 
the  simpler  sort  arc  said  not  even  to  associate  with  any  geogra¬ 
phical  locality,  to  a  haven  of  productive  industry  and  spiritual 
rest. 

It  is  therefore  no  merely  dilettanti  interest  that  attaches  to 
the  present  moral  and  political  condition  of  the  Mormon  com¬ 
munity.  But  neither  of  these  aspects  can  be  studied  without 
a  consideration  of  the  Religion ;  and  the  inherent  difficulty  of 
analysing  any  largely  extended  superstition  is  increased  by  the 
comprehensive  eclecticism,  which,  as  M.  Remy  justly  remarks,  is 
the  characteristic  most  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  intellec¬ 
tual  mediocrity  of  its  founder.  When  a  system  claims  to  be 
essentially  progressive,  and  aspires  to  combine  all  existing  reli¬ 
gions  in  a  single  faith,  who  shall  define  its  doctrines  or  terms 
of  communion  at  any  particular  moment  of  its  development? 
The  written  record  is  already  practically  worthless,  and  when 
Captain  Burton  asked  a  certain  Elder  Stenhouse,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  much  esteemed,  what  was  supposed  to  liave 
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become  of  the  golden  plates,  the  Mormon  *  Tables  of  the 
‘  law,’  which  were  popularly  said  to  have  been  removed  by  an 
angel  after  they  had  done  their  work, — the  Elder  replied,  that 
he  knew  nothing  about  it,  but  that  his  belief  was  inde|>endcnt  of 
all  such  accidents,  which  did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  essence 
of  the  Religion.  To  believe  in  Joseph  and  his  successors  —  to 
reverence  the  Book  of  Mormon,  the  Book  of  Doctrines  and 
Covenants,  and  the  Christian  Bible  —  to  pay  tithes  —  to  be 
baptized  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  to  submit  to  the  autocraey 
of  the  President,  —  this  is  all  that  is  required  of  the  orthodox. 
"Within  this  range  doctrine  seems  wholly  free.  Nor  does  reli¬ 
gious  philosophy  seem  to  be  more  trammelled.  The  fanciful 
metaphysics  of  Orson  Pratt,  though  he  is  styled  among  them¬ 
selves  ‘  the  gauge  of  Philosophy,’  and  by  Captain  Burton,  ‘  the 
‘  Usman  of  the  New  Faith,’  carry  with  them  little  more  autho¬ 
rity  than  the  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen  in  relation  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Creed.  Indeed,  he  is  accused  of  having  intruded 
human  learning  into  a  scheme  whose  essence  is  the  utter  abro¬ 
gation  of  the  individual  will. 

Nevertheless,  some  polytheistic  materialism  appears  to  be  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  philosophic  form  agreeable  to  the  Mormon  reve¬ 
lation.  The  German  mystic  who  taught  that  the  Deity  did  not 
exist,  but  was  continually  ‘  becoming,’  and  therefore  would  pro¬ 
bably  ‘  be  ’  some  day,  diverged  little  more  from  accepted  theology 
than  did  this  professedly  Christian  Prophet,  who  has  dethroned 
the  Godhead  not  only  from  eternity  but  from  spiritual  life, 
and  anthropomorphised  alike  the  first  and  second  persons  of  the 
Trinity.  It  is  difficult  even  to  delineate  the  mythology  that 
springs  from  such  a  basis  of  thought  in  the  rude  fancies  of 
ignorant  men,  without  shocking  the  most  solemn  associations 
and  producing  an  impression  of  wilful  profanity.  Under  the 
theory  that  human  spirits  arc  co-equal  with  the  Divine,  and 
only  differ  from  the  Highest  in  the  gifts  and  powers  they  possess 
and  in  the  transient  tabernacles  in  which  tliey  dwell,  all  the 
limitations  of  reason  and  judgment  disappear,  and  no  moral 
enormity  is  Improbable.  The  Holy  Spirit  is  no  longer  the  sub¬ 
duing  and  chastening  power,  sanctifying  the  will  of  man,  but 
an  accessory  to  his  pride  and  the  instrument  of  his  infiucncc,  at 
once  exciting  him  to  spiritual  anarchy  and  justifying  a  strong 
political  hierarchy  to  control  its  disorders. 

Captain  Burton,  indeed,  would  wish  us  to  believe  that,  not 
being  Mormons  ourselves,  we  can  see  nothing  but  the  externals 
of  the  religion,  and  that  he  himself,  although  he  has  associated 
with  Saints  of  every  class  from  the  Head  of  the  Church  down 
to  the  field-hand  and  has  had  facilities  of  communication  denied 
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to  official  or  private  Americans,  yet,  being  unfortunately  a 
Gentile,  can  teach  us  little  more.  M.  Reiny,  indeed,  has  given 
an  elaborate  detail  of  the  ceremonies  of  initiation  that  take  place 
in  the  ‘  Endowment  Hall,’  as  the  chief  public  edifice  is  denomi¬ 
nated  ;  but  as  he  could  not  have  been  either  an  actor  or  a  spec¬ 
tator,  the  whole  may  be  rather  a  mystifieation  than  a  mystery. 
There  are  undoubtedly  both  sacred  and  social  meetings  from 
which  all  but  the  brethren  are  rigidly  excluded,  and  also  more 
secret  and  select  societies  of  persons  who  seem  bound  together 
by  especial  ties ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  are  either 
councils  of  inefiable  wisdom  and  divine  illumination  or  scenes 
of  licentious  orgies,  bloody  denunciation,  human  sacrifice. 

We  can  f>erceive  nothing  in  Mormonism  indicative  either  of 
an  inner  spiritual  life,  or  of  the  esoteric  scepticism  of  which 
religious  mysteries  have  been  the  veil.  In  no  recognised  form 
of  belief  that  we  know  of  has  there  been  a  more  open  avowal 
both  of  means  and  ends.  Where  the  retributive  power  which 
Captain  Burton  aptly  pei'sonifies  as  ‘  that  wild  huntress  the 
*  Themis  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,’  can  shoot  down  objects  of 
criminal  suspicion  in  the  open  streets,  with  full  public  approba¬ 
tion,  there  is  no  need  of  any  awful  Vehm-Gcricht ;  nor  is  there 
much  probability  of  secret  licentiousness  where  Brigham  Young 
can  hold  his  unlimited  hareem  and  build  a  eollegc  for  the 
education  of  his  progeny.  Neither  does  there  seem  to  be 
any  place  for  the  aberrations  of  mysticism  or  the  delusions  of 
the  passions  in  a  religion  which  is  by  its  very  dogmas  concen¬ 
trated  on  material  interests  and  immediate  satisfaction,  and  in 
which  the  highest  abstractions  are  degraded  into  sensual  reali¬ 
ties,  making  fancy  base  and  poetry  impossible.  The  rites  which 
are  concealed  from  the  unbeliever  or  the  neophyte  are  probably 
of  a  Masonic  character;  and  we  have  been  informed  by  members 
of  that  world- wide  association,  that  they  have  found  among 
their  Mormon  brethren  a  singular  commixture  of  novel  theology 
with  their  familiar  ceremonies  and  symbols. 

Neither  of  our  writers  affords  us  much  assistance  in  solving 
the  problem  of  the  personal  character  of  Joseph  Smith.  It  seems 
uncertain  whether  he  was  even  the  author  of  the  New  Religion, 
and  did  not  adopt  certain  fantastic  doctrines  of  an  off-shoot  of 
the  Baptist  Church,  of  which  Sidney  Rigdon,  a  man  of  remark¬ 
able  eloquence,  and  subject  to  the  strange  phenomena  of  spiritual 
epilepsy  and  epigastric  speech,  was  the  chief  apostle.  Holding 
enthusiastically  to  the  literal  interpretation  of  the  prophecies, 
Rigdon  taught  that  the  long-lost  tribes  of  Israel  were  about  to 
be  restored,  and  professed  to  discover  the  history  of  their  iden¬ 
tity  with  the  Indians  of  North  America,  in  the  book  of  Mormon, 
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of  which  Joseph  Smith  had  become,  somehow  or  other,  the 
proprietor.  But  this  connexion  having  been  once  established, 
the  prospects  of  the  Indian  Hebrews  rapidly  lost  their  interest, 
and  *  The  Book  ’  became  nothing  more  than  the  starting  point 
of  a  new  dispensation.  Many  persons  must  still  be  living  who 
could  recount  the  details  of  Smith’s  daily  life,  and  throw  at 
least  some  light  on  the  sources  and  nature  of  his  influence  over 
other  men.  But  all  descriptions  that  we  have  yet  seen  arc  of  the 
vaguest  generality,  with  the  exception  of  the  pathetic  history  of 
his  last  days  given  by  his  fellow-sufferer,  John  Taylor,  and  inserted 
as  an  appendix  to  Captain  Burton’s  work.  There  is  no  limit  to 
the  contemptuous  abuse  of  his  enemies,  and  he  was  at  no  time  a 
prophet  in  his  own  countiy.  In  a  public  inquisition  which  took 
place  at  Manchester  in  1833,  the  family  of  Smiths  were  attested 
to  be  notorious  for  *  indolence,  foolciy,  and  falsehood,’  and 
‘their  wdiole  object  in  life  to  live  without  work.’  Joseph  is 
stated  to  have  had  a  crazy  fancy  for  treasure-seeking,  that  may 
have  mixed  itself  up  wltli  the  alleged  biblical  discovery,  which 
Mr.  Hale,  his  own  father-in-law,  declared  to  have  been  ‘  got  up 
‘  for  speculation,  and  in  order  that  the  fabricators  might  live  upon 
‘  the  spoils  of  the  credulous.’  Indeed,  a  combination  of  profit 
and  faith  runs  through  the  whole  of  Smith’s  religious  system, 
and  exhibits  itself  in  forms  which,  while  they  have  a  curious 
analogy  to  the  American  character,  will  be  cither  ludicrous  or 
offensive,  as  they  happen  to  be  regarded  by  European  minds. 
Thus  he  entitled  himself  in  one  edition  of  the  ‘  Book,’  ‘  Pre- 
‘  sident,  seer,  translator,  prophet,  apostle,  and  elder  of  the 
‘  church  of  Latter  Day  Saints  throughout  the  earth,  dealer  in 
‘  town  lots,  temples,  merchandise,  bank  stock,  and  prairie  lands, 

‘  retailer  of  books,  stationery,  cap,  letter,  fool,  and  wrapping 
‘  paper,  and  general  of  Nauvoo  militia.’  Thus  the  Great  Temple 
was  built  for  ‘  the  glory  of  God,  for  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  to 
‘  take  refuge  in,’  and  ‘  guaranteed  to  pay  five  per  cent,  to  all  the 
‘shareholders’  in  the  edifice.  In  the  same  way  banking  and 
other  speculations,  many  of  them  unfortunate,  added  consider¬ 
ably  to  the  troubles  of  the  community  in  various  settlements ; 
and  thus,  too,  the  main  object  in  coining  money  at  Deseret  has 
been  professed  to  be  the  desire  of  fulfilling  the  founder’s  jwo- 
phecy,  ‘  that  one  day  his  notes  would  be  up  to  par.’  An  advo¬ 
cate  might  undoubtedly  plead  that  these  arc  no  more  than 
rough  expressions  of  the  Intelligent  industry  which  is  the  main 
characteristic  of  the  practical  Mormon  life,  and  a  Transatlantic 
interpretation  of  the  old  maxim,  ora  et  lahora.  But  in  any 
estimate  of  personal  individuality,  it  is  hard  to  bring  together 
gainful  astuteness  and  enthusiastic  devotion.  Undeniable  facts. 
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however,  stand  out  in  favour  of  Smith’s  honesty  and  fair  deal¬ 
ing.  Placed  upon  his  trial  for  various  charges,  some  forty  times, 
before  various  tribunals  which  could  have  no  interest  in  treating 
him  with  favour,  or  even  with  mercy,  he  was  uniformly  ac¬ 
quitted  ;  and  it  w'as  under  the  guardianship  of  the  recognised 
authorities  that  he  was  foully  murdered.  He  never  seems  to 
have  revenged  any  personal  injury,  nor  to  have  shrunk  from 
braving  the  malice  of  savage  enemies  or  treacherous  friends. 
He  was  most  affectionate  in  his  Aimily  relations,  in  a  country 
where  those  ties  are  not  usually  strong,  playful  with  children, 
and  gentle  to  all  men.  Whatever  rant  or  bluster  there  may  be 
in  his  sermons,  there  is  no  sign  of  them  in  his  actions,  as  far  as 
they  have  been  reported,  not  even  in  the  last  crisis  of  his  exist¬ 
ence.  The  dying  hours  of  brave  Martin  Luther  were  troubled 
with  sore  depression  at  the  difficulties  and  tumults  he  had 
brought  ui)on  the  wovld :  true  Edward  Irving,  awaiting  his 
dissolution,  wrote  of  ‘  the  awfully  perilous  place  into  which  he 
‘  had  been  thrust,’  and  ‘  of  abhorrence  that  he  should  have  been 
‘  found  in  such  dcceivableness,  and  been  so  fearfully  deceived.’  * 
But  Doctor  Bernhisel,  an  eye-witness  of  Joseph’s  death,  states 
that  he  ‘  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  as  solemn  as  eternity,  and 
said,  ‘  *•'  I  am  going  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter,  but  I  am  calm  as 

*  “  a  summer  morning  ;  I  have  a  conscience  void  of  offence  to- 

*  “  wards  God  and  man.”’  Yet  Captain  Burton  wisely  remarks, 
that  while  great  ‘  events  can  scarcely  be  brought  about  by  mere 
‘  imposture,  whose  very  nature  is  feebleness,  it  is  impossible  to 

*  ignore  the  dear  delights  of  fraud  and  deception,  the  hourly 
‘pleasure  taken  by  some  minds  in  finessing  through  life,  in 
‘  concealing  their  real  selves  from  the  eyes  of  others,  and  in 
‘  playing  a  part  till  by  habit  it  becomes  a  nature.’  Something 
of  this  character  has  been  given,  by  his  last  biographer,  to 
the  great  Arabian,  in  the  mission  to  ^lecca  the  self-believing 
prophet  —  in  that  of  ^Icdinah,  the  conscious  master  of  men. 
But  in  no  part  of  Smith’s  career  can  we  trace  any  change  of 
disposition  or  of  thought.  It  is  all  confused,  and  unamenable 
to  any  standard  of  conduct  or  opinion.  We  have  conversed 
with  distinguished  American  politicians  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him  at  the  time  when  the  ‘  Mormon  ticket  ’  was 
solicited  on  both  sides  and  went  far  to  secure  Mr.  Polk’s  elec¬ 
tion  ;  and  from  none  could  we  hear  anything  confirmatory  of 
Smith’s  moral  or  intellectual  eminence,  except  from  one  who 
told  us  he  had  been  present  at  a  dinner  where  Smith’s  health 
was  drunk  as  that  of  a  person  who,  ‘  as  a  magistrate  on  the 
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‘  bench,  as  an  officer  in  the  field,  as  a  prophet  in  the  church, 

‘  and  as  a  gentleman  at  the  head  of  his  own  table,  had  few 
‘  equals  and  no  superior.’  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  hound  to 
state  that  these  same  observers  describe  him  as  a  man  of  great 
simplicity  of  demeanour,  without  the  least  affectation  in  his 
costume,  or  of  ostentation  in  his  mode  of  living ;  and  they 
demur  to  the  portrait  affixed  to  M.  Remy’s  volume,  as  too 
smart  and  formal,  and  wanting  in  the  shrewd  simplicity  that 
struck  them  in  the  original,  and  which  reminded  them  of  the  old 
coach-drivers  of  the  country  before  the  introduction  of  railways. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  secret,  not  only  of  the  power  of 
the  Chief,  but  of  the  successes  and  persecutions  of  the  system 
itself,  is  to  bo  found  in  the  Communistic  idea  which  of  late 
years  has  taken  so  strong  a  hold  of  the  popular  imagination  in 
various  portions  of  the  world?  By  the  side  of  the  extension  of 
political  freedom  and  the  assertion  of  personal  rights,  there  has 
sprung  up  a  sense  of  the  loneliness  and  helplessness  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  man,  an  avoidance  of  responsibility,  and  a  yearning  for 
some  dominant  will  which  could  be  submitted  to  without  humi¬ 
liation  or  dishonour.  This  sentiment,  which  in  Europe  took  the 
various  shapes  of  socialistic  theories,  from  Fourier’s  recon¬ 
struction  of  the  universe,  to  Louis  Blanc’s  organisation  of  labour, 
and  which  was  quenched  for  a  time  in  the  blood  of  the  battle 
of  June  in  Paris  streets,  has  found  in  Mormonism  the  system 
most  consonant  to  American  thought  and  American  institu¬ 
tions.  Republicanism  can  submit  without  degradation  to  su¬ 
pernatural  influences,  and  religious  brotherhood  finds  nothing 
inconsistent  with  equality  in  the  strictest  discipline.  The  ad¬ 
vantages  of  a  common  purpose,  and  the  comfort  of  a  general 
sympathy,  combine  with  the  satisfaction  of  a  destiny  superior 
to  the  common  lot  of  man ;  and  the  person  who  holds  out  a 
fair  prospect  of  realising  such  hopes,  need  not  expect  to  be 
severely  scrutinised  as  to  the  grounds  of  his  assumptions  or  the 
justice  of  his  claim.  The  devotion  to  St.  Ignatius,  St.  Francis, 
or  Santa  Theresa  was  due  not  only  to  the  piety  of  the  Christian 
saint,  but  to  the  organising  power  and  the  administrative  talents 
of  the  Founder  of  the  Order.  It  was  the  self-sacrifice  of 
Florence  Nightingale  that  won  the  reverence  of  the  British 
people,  but  the  success  of  her  work  depended  on  the  origin¬ 
ality  of  her  character  and  on  her  genius  for  command.  Thus, 
when  the  Mormons  were  once  a  recognised  community,  the 
undoubted  ability  which  Joseph  Smith  showed  in  keeping  them 
together  and  in  arranging  their  worldly  affairs  secured  their 
loyalty  quite  as  much  as  any  series  of  Covenants  or  revelations 
of  Doctrine. 
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It  is  certain  that  just  in  proportion  as  the  new  religion 
assumed  a  political  colour  it  affected  the  society  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  placed.  Under  a  government  which  takes  no 
formal  cognisance  of  the  forms  of  opinion,  and  which  restricts 
the  action  of  the  law  within  the  narrowest  bounds,  democratic 
jealousy  exhibits  itself  easily  in  popular  excesses.  Thus, 
although  Mormonism  avoided  all  interference  with  the  rights  of 
property,  and  rather  extended  than  limited  the  constitution  of 
the  family,  it  took  up  an  extra-legal,  unnational,  sectional  posi¬ 
tion,  which  gave  a  certain  plea  for  persecution  and  lit  the  in¬ 
flammable  materials  around.  It  was,  in  truth,  a  Secession  within 
the  State,  and,  like  the  great  Secession,  antagonistic  to  human 
freedom.  There  is  no  more  excuse  for  the  fierce  and  ruffianly 
treatment  of  the  ISIormons  by  the  populace  of  the  different 
localities  in  which  they  attempted  to  settle,  than  there  is  for 
any  other  mob-violence;  but  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  in  any 
regular  condition  of  society  they  could  have  been  permitted  to 
strike  root  and  expand  into  their  present  importance.  They  owe 
as  much  to  the  desolation  of  the  sage  and  salcratus  prairies,  as  the 
Vaudois  to  the  recesses  of  the  Western  Alps.  As  long  as  Joseph 
Smith  and  his  little  band  of  believers  remained  in  the  State  of 
Is  ew  York,  they  were  an  exclusively  religious  body ;  but,  as  they 
removed  themselves  int©  a  less  inhabited  and  wilder  region,  they 
acquired  a  political  status  and  political  responsibilities.  At  last, 
by  a  sort  of  cession  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  he  as¬ 
sumed  a  superior  authority,  setting  aside  the  established  course 
of  law,  deciding  all  cases  by  a  tribunal  composed  of  seven  of  his 
adherents,  and,  above  all,  giving  refuge  to  criminals  who  had 
escaped  from  the  hands  of  justice  in  other  parts  of  the  Union. 
The  writ  of  the  United  States  marshal  ceased  to  run  at  Nauvoo. 
It  was  at  the  head  of  above  10,000  devotees,  bound  to  him  for 
life  and  death,  and  holding  his  commands  as  the  words  of  God, 
that  he  proclaimed  his  candidature  for  the  presidency  of  the 
United  States  in  1844.  The  new  faith  at  the  same  time  began 
to  spread  in  Europe,  and  one  single  vessel  brought  800  followers 
from  England.  A  migration  to  California  was  proposed  and 
debated ;  the  Prophet  elected  to  remain,  and  in  February  1844 
issued  his  ‘  Views  on  the  Powers  and  Policy  of  the  United 
‘  States  Government.’  A  newspaper  started  to  oppose  him ; 
and  Smith,  as  mayor  of  Nauvoo,  declared  it  a  public  nuisance, 
and  ordered  the  destruction  of  the  printing-press.  The  people 
of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Carthage  prepared  to  march  on  the 
Mormons  with  arms  and  artillery.  Smith  proclaimed  martial 
law,  but  was  persuaded  to  submit  to  the  authorities;  they  aban¬ 
doned  him  to  the  populace,  and  he  was  slain  on  the  27  th  of  June. 
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The  three  years  of  persecution  which  followed  this  event, 
during  a  large  portion  of  which  the  Mormons  lived  as  a  military 
encampment,  inflicted  fearful  suffering  and  considerable  loss  of 
life,  while  it  inured  the  more  hardy  portion  of  the  eommunity 
to  the  trials  and  perils  of  the  emigration.  One  hundred  and 
forty-three  pioneers  went  out  in  seareh  of  a  future  Eden,  and 
were  followed  by  the  advance  train  of  4000  souls,  headed  by 
Brigham  the  Seer,  who  arrived  at  the  Great  Salt  Lake  on 
the  24th  July,  1847,  the  ‘  Independence  Day  ’  of  the  Saints. 
A  small  tract  was  at  once  planted  with  potatoes,  an  area  of 
forty  acres  surrounded  by  log-houses,  and  a  palisade  of  timber 
plucked  from  the  ravines.  What  was  the  view  that  broke  on 
the  sight  of  the  first  pilgrims,  and  what  these  few  short  years 
of  human  industry  and  intelligence  have  effected,  cannot  be 
told  better  than  in  Captain  Burton’s  words. 

‘  The  Sublime  and  the  Beautiful  were  in  present  contrast.  Switzer¬ 
land  and  Italy  lay  side  by  side.  The  magnificent  scenery  of  the  past 
mountains  and  ravines  still  floated  before  the  retina,  as  emerging 
from  the  gloomy  depths  of  the  Golden  Pass  —  the  mouth  of  Emigra¬ 
tion  Kanyon  is  more  poetically  so  called — we  came  suddenly  in  view 
of  the  Holy  Valley  of  the  West. 

‘The  hour  was  about  6  p. M.,  the  atmosphere  was  touched  with  a 
dreamy  haze,  as  it  generally  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Lake,  a  little 
bank  of  rose-coloured  clouds,  edged  with  flames  of  purple  and  gold, 
floated  in  the  upper  air,  whilst  the  mellow  radiance  of  an  American 
autumn,  that  bright  interlude  between  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold, 
dififused  its  mild  soft  lustre  over  the  face  of  earth. 

‘  The  sun,  whose  slanting  rays  shone  full  in  our  eyes,  was  setting 
in  a  flood  of  heavenly  light  behind  the  bold,  jagged  outline  of  “  An- 
“  telope  Island,”  which,  though  distant  twenty  miles  to  the  north¬ 
west,  hardly  appeared  to  be  ten.  At  its  feet,  and  then  bounding  the 
far  horizon,  lay,  like  a  band  of  burnished  silver,  the  Great  Salt  Lake, 
that  still  innocent  Dead  Sea.  South-westwards,  also,  and  equally 
deceptive  as  regards  distance,  rose  the  boundary  of  the  valley  plain, 
the  Oquirrh  Range,  sharply  silhouetted  by  a  sweep  of  sunshine  over 
its  summits,  against  the  depths  of  an  evening  sky,  in  that  direction, 
so  pure,  so  clear,  that  vision,  one  might  fancy,  could  penetrate  behind 
the  curtain  into  regions  beyond  the  confines  of  man’s  ken.  In  the 
brilliant  reflected  light,  which  softened  off  into  a  glow  of  delicate 
pink,  we  could  distinguish  the  lines  of  Brigham’s,  Coon’s,  and  other 
kanyons,  which  water  has  traced  through  the  wooded  flanks  of  the 
Oquirrh  down  to  the  shadows  already  purpling  the  misty  benches  at 
their  base.  Three  distinct  and  several  shades,  light  azure,  blue,  and 
brown  blue,  graduated  the  distances,  which  extended  at  least  tliirty 
miles. 

‘  The  undulating  valley-plain  between  us  and  the  Oquirrh  Range 
is  12’15  miles  broad,  and  markedly  concave,  dipping  in  the  centre 
like  the  section  of  a  tunnel,  and  swelling  at  both  edges  into  bench- 
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lands,  whicli  mark  the  ancient  bed  of  the  Lake.  In  some  parts  the 
valley  was  green ;  in  others,  where  the  sun  shot  its  oblique  beams,  it 
was  of  a  tawny  yellowish  red,  like  the  sands  of  the  Arabian  desert, 
with  scatters  of  trees,  where  the  Jordan  of  the  West  rolls  its  opallino 
wave  through  pasture  lands  of  dried  gi’ass  dotted  with  docks  and 
herds,  and  lields  of  ripening  yellow  corn.  Everything  bears  the 
impress  of  handiwork,  from  the  bleak  benches  behind  to  what  was 
once  a  barren  valley  in  front.  Truly  the  Mormon  prophecy  had 
been  fulfilled:  already  the  howling  wilderness  —  in  which  t\yelve 
years  ago  a  few  miserable  savages,  the  half-naked  Digger  Indians, 
gathered  their  grass-seed,  grasshoppers,  and  black  crickets,  to  keep 
life  and  soul  together,  and  awoke  with  their  war-cries  the  echo  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  bear,  the  v/olf,  and  the  fox,  prowled  over  the  site 
of  a  now  populous  city  —  “  has  blossomed  like  the  rose.”  ’ 

Defended  by  sterile  volcanic  passes  and  girt  by  vast  waterless 
deserts,  unapproachable  from  any  settled  country,  except  by  a 
dangerous  march  of  a  thousand  miles  on  one  side  and  six  hun¬ 
dred  on  another,  the  Mormons  might  well  have  looked  forward 
to  a  monastic  existence,  more  secluded  than  the  Thebaid  of  old, 
where  generations  might  pass  away,  undisturbed  and  unprofiting 
by  the  outer  world.  But  a  few  grains  of  gold  picked  up  in  the 
wilds  of  California  altered  the  whole  of  their  destiny,  and  trans¬ 
formed  their  solitude  into  the  great  midway  station  between  the 
Missouri  River  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  thus  that  these 
refugees  from  civilisation  are  now  become  the  nucleus  of  a 
hybrid  civilisation  of  their  own.  Their  security  must  now 
depend  not  upon  isolation  but  upon  power,  upon  wealth  and 
upon  the  strength  to  keep  it.  Their  produce  is  no  longer  con¬ 
fined  to  the  purpose  of  their  own  subsistence ;  and  while  the 
culture  of  cereals  is  making  great  progress,  and  the  main  fault 
of  the  vegetables  is  their  excessive  size,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
supply  of  pasturage  in  the  valleys,  or  to  the  growth  of  that  mar¬ 
vellous  food,  the  Bunch-grass  of  the  hills.  This  latter  provision 
of  nature  remains  fresh  and  juicy  through  the  winter,  and  is 
followed  by  the  flocks  and  herds  as  the  snow  line  creeps  up  the 
hills,  affording  an  abundant  and  highly  flavoured  nutriment  even 
when  ripened  into  straw.  Captain  Burton  practically  suggests 
the  introduction  of  this  fcstuca  into  this  country,  and  the  ex})eri- 
ment  of  its  growth  on  the  sandy  lands  about  Aldershot.  But 
here  its  use  would  not  be  accompanied  by  that  delicious  air  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  which  has  the  same  life-sustaining  pro¬ 
perty  that  our  traveller  remarked  in  the  Somali  country,  where 
on  a  lime-stone  ledge,  w'hite  with  desolation,  he  found  the  sheep 
and  bullocks  plump  as  stall-fed  animals. 

The  mall  communication  with  the  Western  and  Eastern  States 
is  a  matter  of  much  interest  in  Utah,  and  every  feasible  project 
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of  railroad  or  water  line  is  eagerly  discussed.  Settlements  and 
outposts,  under  the  title  of  ‘  Stakes  of  Zion  in  the  Wilderness,’ 
are  thrown  out  in  all  directions ;  and  three  long  lines  of  juvenile 
cities  extend  as  caravansaries,  one  along  the  Humboldt  River  to 
Carson  Valley,  the  second  towards  the  south  via  Fillmore,  and 
Egan’s  Route  (the  present  mail  road)  between  the  two. 

The  continual  increase  of  the  Monnon  population  is  sup¬ 
plied,  not  by  the  United  States,  but  by  emigrants  from  some  of 
the  most  enlightened  countries  of  Europe.  The  proportion  of 
the  native  Anglo-American  to  the  foreign  born  is  said  to  be 
not  one  in  ten.  Great  Britain  furnishes  the  largest  proportion 
by  five  to  one ;  Germany  few :  Denmark  and  Switzerland  a 
larger  quota.  No  Catholic  country  contributes  its  contingent 
with  the  exception  of  a  casual  relay  from  Italy.  Sweden  alone 
has  attached  |>enalties  to  the  profession  of  the  religion,  and 
checked  the  emigration  of  its  people  by  legal  means.  It  is  a 
Avonderful  fact  that  out  of  this  England  of  ours  should  go  forth 
annually  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  a  large  body  of  men  and 
women,  who  from  the  modicum  of  property  they  carry  with 
them  may  be  assumed  to  be  at  least  of  the  upper  rank  of  agri¬ 
culturists  or  artisans,  and  who  from  the  very  fact  of  the  venture 
which  they  undertake,  must  be  persons  of  some  energy  of  avIU 
and  superiority  of  character.  We  have  no  means  of  knowing 
distinctly  the  immediate  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  them, 
but  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  arguments  in  use  are 
rather  of  an  economical  than  of  a  religious  character.  The 
persons  abducted  are  almost  universally  Dissenters,  and  Wales 
supplies  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other  part  of  Great  Britain. 
We  believe  that  little  novelty  in  matters  of  faith  is  inculcated, 
and  peculiarities,  such  as  ‘the  plurality’  in  marriage,  only 
alluded  to  when  they  become  matters  of  objection.  In  the  same 
way  the  violent  interpretation  given  to  Scripture  by  Mormon 
expositors  is  probably  revealed  with  much  caution  to  the  Bible- 
loving  people  of  England,  who  would  be  somewhat  shocked,  at 
first  to  be  told  that  St.  Peter  assassinated  Ananias  and  Saphira, 
and  that  the  indignant  Apostles  trampled  Judas  to  death. 

Any  one  who  attends  the  Mormon  worship  in  this  country 
will  remark  that  except  for  the  occasional  mention  of  the 
Prophet,  and  a  certain  buoyant  spirit  of  hope  and  yearning 
towards  an  immediate  future  of  blessings,  there  is  little  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  it  from  any  other  earnest  Noneonformist  congregation. 
But  certain  practical  advantages  are  not  only  held  out  to  but 
realised  for  the  Mormon  emigrant,  which  the  hard-headed 
Yorkshireman  or  Lancastrian  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate. 
The  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  emigrant 
ships  for  1854  summoned  the  Mormon  agent  and  passenger- 
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broker  before  it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  no  ships  under 
the  provisions  of  the  ‘  Passengers’  Act’  could  be  depended  upon 
for  comfort  and  security  in  the  same  degree  as  those  under  this 
administration.  The  ordinary  emigrant  is  exposed  to  all  the 
chances  and  misadventures  of  a  heterogeneous,  childish,  manner¬ 
less  crowd  during  the  voyage,  and  to  the  merciless  cupidity  of 
land-sharks  the  moment  he  has  touched  the  opposite  shore.  But 
the  Mormon  ship  is  a  Family  under  strong  and  accepted  dis¬ 
cipline,  with  every  provision  for  comfort,  decorum,  and  internal 
peace.  On  his  arrival  in  the  New  World  the  wanderer  is  re¬ 
ceived  into  a  confraternity  which  speeds  him  onwards  with  as 
little  hardship  and  anxiety  as  the  circumstances  permit,  and  he 
is  passed  on  from  friend  to  friend,  till  he  reaches  the  promised 
home.  The  palmer  of  the  old  time  could  not  fail  to  have  been 
affected  Avith  serious  wonder  as  he  passed  from  his  northern 
dwelling-place  across  the  ^Mediterranean  Sea  to  the  Holy  Se¬ 
pulchre,  and  to  have  meditated  to  his  dying  hour  on  the  shade- 
less  sky,  the  golden  sands,  the  hooded  woman,  and  the  tur- 
baned  Infidel.  Not  less  marvellous  must  the  course  through 
the  populous  States  and  across  the  central  desert  of  America 
seem  to  the  British  peasant  or  handicraftsman  of  our  day. 
Conceive  Avhat  must  be  to  him  that  three  months’  march,  in 
the  frequent  presence  of  such  phenomena  as  Captain  Burton 
delineates ;  the  miraye  of  Avater  perfect  in  its  reflection  and 
delusion  as  in  Persia  or  Arabia ;  the  *  False  DaAvn,’  shimmer¬ 
ing  on  the  eastern  horizon  till  the  Great  Bear,  ‘  the  Prairie 
‘  night-clock,’  grows  pale,  but  soon  verges  in  the  returning  dark, 
which  again  yields  to  the  fiery  flash  and  amber  radiance  that 
ushers  in  the  day;  and  the  ‘Boreal  Aurora’  gleaming  brighter 
than  an  Assyrian  sunset,  the  long  streamers  intercepted  and 
mysteriously  confused  by  a  massive  stratum  of  black  cloud, 
through  Avhose  narrow  rifts  and  jagged  chinks  the  splendours 
pimr  in  floods  of  magic  fire,  noAV  shooting  out  from  Lucifer  to 
Aries,  now  narroAved  to  a  span,  noAV  rcA’olving  Avith  Avild  rapi¬ 
dity,  now  arching  the  entire  heavens,  inspiring  the  familiar 
Indian  himself  Avith  religious  terrors  and  ancestral  dreams.  We 
Avill  not  suppose  our  pilgrim  capable  of  the  poetic  perception 
which  animates  Captain  Burton’s  pages,  but  even  in  an  uncul¬ 
tured  mind  some  such  thoughts  as  these  Ave  transcribe  might 
arise,  and  sensations,  hitherto  unknown,  excite  or  oppress  his 
spirit,  on  that  majestic  level,  the  ‘  highest  steppe  of  the  Ame- 
‘  rican  continent,’  the  great  Pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

‘  A  Avatershed  is  always  exciting  to  the  traveller.  What  shall  I 
say  of  this,  where,  on  the  topmost  point  of  American  travel,  you 
drink  Avithin  a  hundred  yards  of  the  Avaters  of  the  Atlantic  and  the 
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Pacific  Oceans  ?  —  that  divides  the  “  doorways  of  the  west  wind  ” 
from  the  “  portals  of  the  sunrise.”  On  the  other  side  of  yon  throne 
of  storms,  within  sight,  did  not  the  Sierra  interpose,  lie  separated  by 
a  trivial  space  the  fountain-heads  that  give  birth  to  the  noblest  rivers 
of  the  continent,  the  Columbia,  the  Colorado,  and  the  Yellowstone, 
which  is  to  the  Missouri  what  the  Missouri  is  to  the  Mississippi ;  — 
whence  the  waters  trend  to  four  opposite  directions :  the  Wind  Kiver 
to  the  north-east ;  to  the  south-ea.st  the  Sweetwater  and  the  Platte ; 
the  various  branches  of  the  Snake  River  to  the  north-east ;  and  to 
the  south-west  the  Green  River,  that  finds  its  way  into  the  Califor¬ 
nian  Gulf,  It  is  a  suggestive  spot  this  “divortia  aquarum:”  it 
compels  IVIemory  to  revive  past  scenes  before  plunging  into  the  mys¬ 
terious  “  Lands  of  the  Hereafter,”  wiiich  lie  before  and  beneath  the 
feet.  The  Great  Ferry,  which  ste.am  has  now  bridged,  the  palisaded 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  the  soft  and  sunny  scenery  of  the  Ohio,  and 
the  kingly  course  of  the  Upper  ^ilississippi,  the  terrible  beauty  of 
Niagara,  and  the  marvels  of  that  chain  of  inland  seas  which  winds 
its  watery  wmy  from  Ontario  to  Superior  ;  the  rich  pasture  lands  of 
the  North,  the  plantations  of  the  semitropical  South,  and  the  broad 
cornfields  of  the  West :  finally  the  vast  meadow  land  and  the  gloomy 
desert  waste  of  sage  and  saleratus,  of  clay  and  mauvaisc  terre,  of  red 
butte  and  tawny  rock ;  all  pass  before  the  mind  in  rapid  array  ere 
they  are  thrust  into  oblivion  by  the  excitement  of  a  new  departure.’ 

The  military  organisation  which  accompanies  each  train,  not 
only  for  purposes  of  order,  but  for  protection  against  the  fraud 
or  violence  of  the  vagrant  Indians,  who,  penned  in  by  the 
white  enemies  that  are  gradually  closing  upon  them  from  east 
and  west  and,  no  longer  able  to  shift  their  ground  with  impunity, 
must  soon  be  brought  to  final  bay,  cannot  be  without  its  effect. 
Thus  then,  awed  by  the  distance  of  the  journey  and  the  dimen¬ 
sions  of  nature,  trained  to  discipline  by  the  sense  of  their  own 
helples-sness  and  the  necessities  of  self-defence,  cheerful  under 
privations  voluntarily  incurred,  and,  in  many  eases,  upheld  by 
the  ardour  of  religious  confidence,  the  emigrants  reach  Deseret 
in  a  state  of  mind  and  body,  the  best  adapted  to  the  contented 
performance  of  remunerative  toil,  and  in  a  spirit  of  obedience 
and  subordination,  which  in  their  native  countries  and  natural 
condition  they  would  have  denounced  as  slavish  and  degrading. 
These  appear  to  us  to  be  some  of  the  grounds  of  the  easy  trans¬ 
portation  of  Europeans  to  Utah,  and  of  the  present  prosperous 
condition  of  the  community. 

It  may  also  owe  something  to  the  tranquil  regularity  of  its 
social  progress,  and  the  absence  of  the  speculations  and  hazards 
which  have  conferred  a  spasmodic  prosperity  on  other  similar 
settlements.  It  has  attracted  no  large  capitalists :  it  has  been 
the  field  of  no  wild  investments.  Its  green  pastures  have  been 
no  gambling-table  for  the  once  abundant  wealth  of  the  Northern 
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cities,  nor  for  the  desperate  adventures  of  the  needy  sharper  of 
the  West.  Its  citizens  are  men  of  modest  gains,  who  have  re¬ 
sisted  the  temptations  of  the  gold  regions  of  Pike’s  Peak,  and  of 
the  silver  mines  of  the  Nevada.  Almost  daily,  their  streets  and 
roads  arc  traversed  by  these  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  are  tamed 
into  order  and  sobriety  by  the  Mormon  police,  and  sent  else¬ 
where  on  their  errands  of  profit  or  of  plunder.  Warned  by  the 
experiment  of  the  Temple  of  Nauvoo,  the  locality  destined  for 
the  great  centre  of  Mormon  worship  is,  or  was  a  few  months 
ago,  only  marked  out  by  the  foundations  of  the  edifice.  The 
buildings  are  monotonously  plain,  without  the  least  outlay  of 
unproductive  labour;  the  glories  of  art  are  reserved  for  the 
greater  days  to  come,  when  the  proud  Union  shall  have  perished, 
when  the  sovereign  State  of  Deseret  shall  be  the  centre,  not  only 
of  the  Transatlantic  world,  but  of  a  regenerated  and  re-chris- 
tianised  universe. 

The  subject  of  Polygamy  is  so  closely  connected  with  IMor- 
monism  in  the  public  opinion  of  Europe,  that  it  will  assuredly 
be  new  to  many  of  our  readers  to  be  informed  that  this  great 
divergence  from  the  laws  and  customs  of  marriage  prevalent  in 
the  Christian  world  does  not  appear  to  have  formed  any  part  of 
the  original  design  of  the  founders  of  the  religion.  The  Book 
of  Doctrines  and  Covenants,  which  Captain  Burton  assimilates 
to  the  Talmud,  the  Vedanta,  the  Ahadis,  and  the  Traditions  of 
the  lioman  Catholic  Church,  in  their  relations  to  these  separate 
faiths,  but  which  is  really  of  higher  because  of  undisputed  au¬ 
thority,  contains  in  an  ordinance  delivered  in  1841  the  precise 
words,  ‘  Wc  believe  that  one  man  should  have  one  wife,  and  one 
‘  woman  but  one  husband,  except  in  case  of  death,  when  either 
‘is  at  liberty  to  marry  again.’  It  was  in  the  July  following 
that  Smith  is  said  to  have  received  from  heaven  his  revelation 
of  ‘  celestial  marriage.’  This  document  commences  with  the 
declaration  that  all  contracts  made  under  the  prophet’s  seal  and 
rule  are  binding  for  eternity,  and  that  marriage  is  in  accordance 
with  this  general  law :  it  goes  on  to  condemn  all  Mormons  who 
contract  Gentile  alliances  to  an  inferior  position  in  the  other 
world ;  and  then  argues  from  the  example  of  the  patriarchs  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  Emma  Smith  to  receive  all  those  (wives) 
‘  that  have  been  given  unto  my  servant  Joseph,  and  who  are 
‘  virtuous  and  pure  before  God.’  It  appears,  however,  that 
Emma  was  so  far  from  submitting  to  this  decree,  that  she  not 
only  came  to  high  words  with  her  husband  about  it,  but  actually 
burnt  the  original  writing,  as  it  was  taken  down  from  the  pro¬ 
phet’s  mouth  by  William  Clayton.  As  she  apostatised  after 
Joseph’s  murder,  the  whole  revelation  might  have  been  lost  to 
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posterity  had  not  a  copy  been  made  by  Bishop  Whitney,  and 
preserved  by  Brigham  Young,  who  solemnly  published  it,  with 
much  ceremony,  to  the  community  in  August,  1852,  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle  at  Great  Salt  Lake  City.  ‘  He  could  not,’  he  said,  ‘  have 
‘  proclaimed  this  principle  a  few  years  ago ;  every  thing  must 
‘  abide  its  time,  but  I  am  now  ready  to  proclaim  it ;’  and  he  did 
so  with  much  mystical  circumlocution,  ending  with  the  marvellous 
inference,  ‘.that  without  the  doctrine  this  revelation  makes 
‘  known  to  us,  no  man  could  raise  himself  high  enough  to  be- 
‘  come  a  god.’  From  that  time  forth  the  plurality  of  wives  has 
taken  its  place  among  Mormon  institutions,  without  dispute  or 
contradiction.  In  the  census  of  1858,  there  were  residing  at 
Utah,  387  families  containing  7  or  more  wives;  730  containing 
5 ;  1 100  containing  4 ;  and  1400  with  more  than  1  and  less  than 
4.  We  should  be  glad  of  some  information  as  to  the  number 
of  those  who  feel  wdth  the  Eastern  Poet,  that  although 
‘  His  wives  may  number  four. 

He  will  best  consult  his  reason. 

Best  secure  his  home  from  treason. 

Who  takes  one  and  wants  no  more.* 

But  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  polygamy  of  Utah  which 
may  tend  to  spread  the  custom  more  generally  throughout  the 
community  than  prevails  at  the  present  tiiue  in  any  portion  of  the 
Eastern  world.  There  is  the  especial  religious  duty  of  pro¬ 
ducing  as  abundant  a  progeny  as  possible  and  the  correlative 
spiritual  advantage  to  the  male  parent;  there  is  the  distinct  and 
immediate  profit  of  the  labour  of  a  large  family  in  a  new  country, 
in  which  children  are  wealth ;  and  there  is  the  economy  and 
comfort  of  the  unpaid  services  of  a  feminine  household,  in  a 
society  where  domestic  labour  could  only  be  secured  at  an  ex¬ 
travagant  rate,  and  where  slavery,  though  permitted  by  law,  is 
conformable  neither  to  the  climate  nor  the  manners  of  the  place. 

There  can  be  no  object  in  misrepresenting  the  polygamic  in¬ 
stitutions  of  the  Mormons ;  and,  however  different  may  be  our 
conclusions,  we  are  not  less  interested  in  the  favourable  testi¬ 
mony  of  Capt.  Burton  than  in  the  philosophic  condemnation  of 
M.  Remy.  The  former  always  loves  to  present  himself  in  the 
light  of  an  Oriental  judging  foreign  manners,  and  it  is  amusing 
to  see  how,  though  he  quite  approves  of  the  polygamy  of  one 
portion  of  society,  he  is  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  enforced 
abstinence  of  the  other.  Indeed  he  anticipates,  if  the  disruption 
of  the  Great  Republic  shall  become  a  fait  accompli  and  Deseret 
a  free  sovereign  and  independent  State,  that  not  only  will  the 
regions  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  be  as  exclusive  as  Northern 
China  or  Eastern  Thibet,  but  that  the  Puritan  Republic  will 
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re-establish  the  sanguinary  morality  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
and  the  intolerable  virtues  of  the  Ironsides.  In  truth,  what¬ 
ever  plea  for  license  there  may  have  been  in  the  minds  of  the 
leaders  who  promoted  this  wide  deviation  from  the  legalities 
and  proprieties  of  modem  life,  it  would  be  unjust  to  impute  any 
thing  like  general  immorality  to  the  present  condition  of  the 
society,  or  to  believe  that  the  precise  and  almost  gloomy  re¬ 
spectability  which  there  prevails  is  a  cover  for  profligacy  in 
cither  sex.  That  women  not  native  but  transported  from  the 
populations  of  the  United  States,  of  England,  and  of  Germany, 
fall  into  this  novel  mode  of  existence  w'ithout  reluctance,  adapt 
themselves  to  the  works  and  ways  of  the  polygamic  home  with 
facility,  and  contrive  to  live  with  their  sister-wives  with  at 
least  as  little  disturbance  as  troubles  the  ordinary  intercourse 
of  a  large  European  family,  is  attested,  not  only  by  our  tra¬ 
vellers  but  by  other  competent  witnesses.*  The  maternal  in¬ 
stinct  itself  is  said  to  bend  under  the  new  dispensation,  and  the 
children  generally  to  grow  up  without  exciting  heart-burnings  or 
jealousies.  Though  we  may  be  unwilling  to  admit  that  Mormon- 
ism  recognises  as  a  truth  whatMohammedism  rejects  as  a  calumny 
— the  soullessness  of  woman,  yet  it  is  certain  that  every  encou¬ 
ragement  is  given  to  the  notion  that  the  condition  of  the  female 
after  death  mainly  depends,  in  some  mysterious  way,  on  her  re¬ 
lations  with  the  superior  sex  while  on  earth.  She  may  not  exactly 
believe  that  every  old  maid  is  doomed  to  annihilation,  but  her 
hopes  of  future  exaltation  and  happiness  are  inseparably  con¬ 
nected  with  the  faithful  discharge  of  her  conjugal  duties  and 
the  functions  of  maternity.  It  is  thus  that  the  spirit  of  resigna¬ 
tion,  which  at  once  ennobles  and  depresses  the  feminine  character, 
reconciles  the  Mormon  wife  to  a  fate  which,  while  it  excludes 
her  from  the  higher  sentiments  of  which  she  may,  or  may  not, 
be  conscious,  confers  on  her  material  advantages,  both  present 
and  prospective.  *  No  cross,  no  crown,’  said  one  of  them,  to  an 
European  objector.  In  vindication  of  the  custom  by  female 
^Mormons,  the  salvation  of  their  sex  from  the  miserable  abase¬ 
ment,  to  which  a  certain  portion  is  subjected  in  all  monogamic 
societies,  is  urged  with  much  feeling  and  plausible  argument, 
and  the  adoption  of  a  lower  standard  of  life  may  be  knowingly 
accepted  by  many  under  the  conviction  that  it  averts  great  evils 
and  prevents  cruel  wrongs.  To  some  enthusiastic  minds  like 
that  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  whose  ardent  apology  is  given  verbatim  by 
Captain  Burton  and  in  substance  by  !M.  Remy,  the  restoration 
of  the  patriarchal  world  is  presented  as  a  moral  millennium,  and 
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the  endurance  of  the  vulgar  limitations  of  the  Family  as  at  once 
a  scientific  anomaly,  an  indecorum,  and  a  sin. 

As  the  doctrinal  treatises  and  discourses  on  the  subject  mainly 
dwell  on  the  ancient  practice  of  the  chosen  people  and  the  un¬ 
authorised  institutions  of  Christian  governments,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  condense  the  historical  facts  that  bear  upon  this  question. 
Whatever  conclusions  some  controversialists  may  have  drawn 
from  the  two  wives  of  Lamech  or  the  countless  hareem  of  Solo¬ 
mon,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  Jews,  in  the  relation  of  the  sexes, 
differed  little,  if  at  all,  from  other  Eastern  peoples;  and  that  the 
care  of  the  jNlosiuc,  as  of  other  Oriental  legislation,  was  directed  to 
the  protection  of  the  woman  from  harsh  behaviour  or  capricious 
desertion,  and  to  the  fair  treatment  of  the  offspring  without 
reference  to  the  mutual  affection  of  the  parents.  Tliat  the  man 
who  associated  witli  a  virgin  incurred  the  charge  of  her  protec¬ 
tion  and  subsistence,  and  that  the  mother,  by  the  very  act  of 
maternity,  assumed  the  lesser  dignity  of  the  wife,  were  the 
foundations  of  the  domestic  morals  of  the  ancient  world, — often 
overruled  by  lust  and  tyranny,  but,  nevertheless,  on  the  whole, 
the  guiding  principles  of  the  social  life.  Where  those  rules 
were  adhered  to,  polygamy  could  never  be  general,  for  the  use 
of  it  implied  wealth  and  power.  It  was,  as  it  is  now  in  those 
countries,  the  privilege  of  the  rich  and  of  the  free.  By  the  cus¬ 
tomary  law’  of  the  Jews,  the  high-priest  was  limited  to  one  w’lfe, 
(as  was  continued  by  Apostolic  injunction  to  the  Christian  bishop), 
the  ordinary  Hebrew  to  four  wives  (as  was  afterwards  recom¬ 
mended  by  Mohammad  to  his  follow’ers),  and  the  king  to  eighteen; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  these  restrictions  were  felt  as  of  serious 
obligation.  The  supposition  that  at  the  time  of  the  coming  of 
our  Lord  the  general  custom  had  fallen  into  desuetude  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  prohibition  by  Bomau  manners,  if  not  by  Roman 
laws,  is  entirely  gratuitous.  There  was  assuredly  nothing  in 
the  Roman  dominion  so  consonant  to  the  Hebrew  character  and 
polity  as  to  make  them  adopt  any  Roman  habits  and  ideas  that 
were  not  forcibly  imposed.  The  most  obstinate  and  conser¬ 
vative  of  races  was  little  likely  to  be  affected  by  a  purer,  if  an 
alien,  example.  And  it  is  also  improbable  that  the  ruling 
power  should  have  had  any  desire  to  extend  to  the  conquered 
provinces  an  order  of  thought  which  was  fast  fading  aw’ay 
among  themselves.  The  almost  sacramental  Sabine  ceremony 
of  the  Conferreatio,  (of  which  we  still  retain  a  relic  in  our 
‘  bridecake’)  was  rapidly  becoming  confined  to  the  use  of  the 
Pagan  priesthood;  the  wife  was  daily  ceasing  to  regard  her 
husband  as  amicum,  tutorem,  patrem  ;  the  dignity  and  privilege 
of  the  materfamilias  had  declined  to  the  position  of  nxor 
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tantummodo ;  the  married  Antony  had  openly  espoused  Cleo¬ 
patra,  and  the  quotidiana  rcpudia  of  Mascenas  only  shocked 
the  stoic  Seneca.  Such  were  not  the  governors  who  were 
likely  to  act  as  missionaries  of  a  closer  and  more  controlling 
morality  among  their  subjects.  Indeed,  if  there  had  been  any 
influence  of  this  kind,  Josephus  could  not  have  distinctly  called 
polygamy  ‘  the  custom  of  his  country.’  So  far  were  the  Hebrews 
from  abandoning  their  ancestral  usage,  that  it  endured  after  the 
Dispersion,  although  naturally  affected  by  the  depression  of  their 
social  position,  and  by  the  laws  and  customs  of  the  nations 
among  whom  they  were  located.  In  the  eleventh  century. 
Rabbi  Gerson,  in  connexion  with  other  Jewish  doctors  in  the 
North  of  France  and  Germany,  prohibited  marrying  more  than 
one  wife  under  pain  of  excommunication,  and  this  was  after¬ 
wards  accepted  by  most  European  synagogues.  Nevertheless, 
both  in  Italy  and  in  Germany,  there  seems  to  have  existed  the 
permission  to  take  a  second  w’ifc,  where  the  first  was  hopelessly 
barren,  and  Papal  dispensations  to  this  effect  arc  recorded  to  have 
been  given  in  the  dominions  of  the  Holy  See,  as  late  as  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century*;  while  in  Sicily,  where  the  Saracenic  traditions 
might  still  linger,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Ebraismo  della  Sicilia,’ 
writing  in  1748,  attributes  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Jewish 
population  to  the  enforced  early  marriages,  and  the  habitual 
practice  of  polygamy.f  It  is  in  entire  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  early  Christianity  that  the  Scriptures  should  contain  no 
(express  condemnation  of  a  plurality  of  wives.  jMarriage  w'as 
then  a  civil  rite,  and  with  the  civil  polity  the  teachers  of  the 
faith  directly  interfered  no  more  than  to  demand  liberty  for 
truth.  If  the  profession  of  Christianity  had  been  accompanied 
with  the  compulsory  disruption  of  the  Oriental  home,  not  only 
Avould  the  conversion  of  the  wealthier  classes  have  been  seriously 
impeded,  but  an  clement  of  disorder  and  hardship  to  the  weaker 
portion  of  the  community  would  have  been  introduced,  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  the  first  condition  of  Christian  progress.^  Among 
those  to  whom  the  Gospel  was  originally  preached,  there  were, 
probably,  very  few  in  a  social  position  to  be  affected  by  any 

*  Vide  ‘Historia  degli  riti  Hebraici,’  by  Leo  Mutinensis,  1657, 
cited  by  Selden  in  his  ‘  Uxor  Hebraica.’ 

f  P.  20.  By  Giovanni  di  Giovanni:  ‘Inquisitor  Reale  della 
‘  suprema  Inquisizionc  di  Sicilia.’ 

J  This  difficulty  has  been  deeply  felt  by  many  of  our  missionaries 
in  polygamous  countries.  One  of  our  most  esteemed  bishops  in 
South  Africa  has  lately  resolved  not  to  require  from  his  converts 
this  severe  test  of  their  sincerity,  and  the  result  has  been  most  bene¬ 
ficial. 
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injunction  on  the  subject ;  and  afterwards  the  settlement  of  the 
question  was  left  to  that  Roman  law  which  exercised  so  strong 
a  posthumous  influence  over  the  organisation  of  mankind,  to 
those  German  manners  which  the  classic  historian  and  satirist 
have  alike  combined  to  honour,  and  to  the  silent  but  absolute 
operation  of  a  religion,  based  on  two  sentiments,  with  which 
no  system  of  polygamy  seems  to  be  compatible  —  freedom  and 
love. 

The  authorities  of  the  first  centuries  of  the  Church  on 
this  matter  arc  just  what  might  be  anticipated.  No  council 
denounces  it  as  a  sin,  but  the  Apostolic  limitation  of  the 
bishop’s  household  is  soon  applied  to  the  whole  ministry  ;  and  in 
the  AVestern  Church  penalties  came  to  be  attached  to  the  practice 
of  polygamy  by  professing  Christians.  St.  Jerome,  who  is  ac¬ 
cused  by  our  Reformers  of  thinking  too  exclusively  of  ‘victuals 
‘  and  virginity,’  will  not  undertake  to  declare  a  polygamist  in 
mortal  sin  * ;  and  the  language  of  St.  Augustine  is  precise ; 

‘  Quando  mos  crat  plures  habere  uxorcs,  crimen  non  erat ;  nunc 
*  proptcrea  crimen  cst,  quia  mos  non  est.’t  The  Imperial  decrees 
of  393  A.D.,  forbidding  polygamy  throughout  the  empire,  were 
a  sign  of  the  preponderance  of  the  AVestern  feeling,  which  could 
not  maintain  itself;  for  the  Emperor  Valentinian,  within  thirty 
years,  and  with  no  resistance  that  Ave  know  of  on  the  part  of 
the  Christian  Church,  restored  the  liberty  of  marriage  according 
to  the  several  customs  and  religions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  world.  Even  in  later  days,  when  the  opinions  of  the 
Christian  peoples  might  have  been  sup’^osed  to  be  well  affirmed, 
the  Merovingian  kings  took  as  many  wives  simultaneously  as 
suited  their  passions  or  their  politics,  and  Charlemagne,  the 
eminently  Christian  Emperor,  paraded  as  large  a  hanem  as  an 
Oriental  Sultan  would  have  decorously  concealed.  It  may  have 
been  in  presence  of  such  disorders  that  that  development  of  the 
doctrine  and  discipline  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  took  place, 
Avhich  ended  in  marriage  being  taken  out  of  the  category  of  per¬ 
sonal  contracts,  and,  according  to  the  character  of  the  participants, 
crowned  as  a  sacrament  or  branded  as  a  sin.  It  is  therefore 
among  the  dissidents  from  the  Church  of  Rome  that,  in  modern 
times,  we  must  look  for  any  assertion  of  the  lawfulness  of 
polygamy.  And  these  are  of  two  classes:  the  casuists,  who 
conceive  that  the  practice  might  be  permitted  in  exceptions 
cases  of  individual  temperament  or  state-necessity,  such  as 

*  Vide  his  epistle  to  Pammachius,  in  which  he  writes  ‘  non  damno 
‘  polygamos.' 

+  Contra  Faustum,  lib.  22. 
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might  be  subjects  of  especial  dispensation  in  the  Roman  Church, 
and  the  moralists,  who,  without  regarding  it  is  an  absolute 
good,  still  look  on  it  as  a  preservative  from  the  miseries  and 
di  sgraccs  incident  to  the  illicit  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  in 
countries  where  marriage  is  restricted  and  men  are  licen¬ 
tious.  To  the  former  belong  the  German  Reformers,  who 
sanctioned  the  bigamy  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  to  the 
latter  the  Saxon  Lyserus  (author  of  ‘  Polygamia  Triumphatrix,’ 
under  the  name  of  Theophilus  Aletheus),  Bishops  Berkeley 
and  Burnet,  and  the  amiable  author  of  ‘  Thelyphthora.’  The 
Dialogue  in  which  Ochlnus  *  represents  himself  as  the  advocate 
of  the  orthodox  opinions,  and  contrives  to  be  driven  out  of  them 
by  the  weakness  of  his  own  arguments,  gives  a  fair  notion  of  the 
feelings  of  the  continental  Reformers,  and  the  concise  ‘Answer’ 
of  Burnet  illustrates  the  views  of  the  most  liberal  school  of 
English  churchmen.  That  prelate’s  concluding  w’ords,  that  ‘  he 
‘  can  see  nothing  so  strong  against  polygamy  as  to  balance  the 
‘  great  and  visible  imminent  hazards  that  hang  over  so  many 
‘  thousands,  if  it  be  not  allowed,’  are  the  text  of  Mr.  Madan’s  ela¬ 
borate  treatise  ‘  Thelyphthora,’  written  in  the  dreary  Italicized 
style  of  the  controversy  of  his  age,  redeemed  how’ever  by  a 
philanthrojiic  fervour  that  forbids  any  impression  of  intentional 
paradox.  The  polygamy  for  which  he  argues  is  intended  to  be 
in  a  great  degree  restrictive  and  penal,  giving  to  the  act  of 
seduction  all  the  responsibilities  of  marriage,  and  thereby,  as 
he  believes,  securing  to  women  immunity  at  once  from  vice 
and  from  punishment.  ‘  The  Blessings  of  Polygamy  displayed,’ 
by  Richard  Hill,  a  sharply  Avrltteii  answer  on  the  practical 
question  of  the  balance  of  social  evils,  apparently  went  further 
to  close  the  discussion  than  the  Scriptural  objections  with 
which  the  reverend  writer  was  assailed,  and  which  turned  on 
many  points  of  doubtful  interpretation.  A  certain  Comte  de 
Rantzow  revived  the  argument  in  Russia  In  1784,  on  general 
grounds,  and  makes  the  assertion,  which  we  have  not  been  able 
to  verify,  that  Frederic,  King  of  Sweden,  had  lately  proposed 
to  the  States  of  his  kingdom  to  permit  a  plurality  of  wives  in 
his  dominions,  and  that  the  project  had  been  accepted  by  the 
two  Lower  but  rejected  by  the  two  Upper  Houses  of  the  Legis¬ 
lature.  The  story  is  not  very  probable,  as  by  the  Swedish  law 
bigamy  was  punished  with  extreme  severity,  but,  if  it  is  a  fact, 
it  is  analogous  to  the  fate  of  the  law  of  divorce  in  France, 
which,  having  three  times  passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 


*  ‘De  Polygamia,’  formally  answered  by  Beza,  translated  ‘A 
‘  Dialogue  of  Polygamy.’  London,  1657. 
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after  1830,  was  as  often  rejected  by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and 
has  never  since  been  introduced. 

This  sketch,  slight  as  it  is,  of  the  position  of  the  Christian 
world  in  reference  to  polygamy,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  its 
adoption  by  the  Mormon  hierarchy  rests  on  no  other  historical 
basis  or  social  analogy  than  the  alleged  conformity'  to  th.e  patri¬ 
archal  rule  of  life.  Bi^;  there  is  this  essential  difference  in  the 
cases ;  that  whereas  the  Hebrew  progenitors  and  their  race 
maintained  the  same  idea  of  the  Family  that  prevailed  among 
all  other  nations  with  which  they  came  in  contact,  Mormonism 
has  artificially  Introduced  a  new  element  into  the  progressive 
life  of  the  world,  which  is  entirely  contrary*  to  the  laws,  the 
manners,  and  the  morals  of  all  Christian  races.  It  may  bring 
with  it  certain  immediate  economlad  advantages  and  mitigate 
the  discomforts  of  a  democratic  society,  but  it  does  this  by  an  in¬ 
stitution  which,  whatever  jdeasant  name  may  be  given  it,  is  really* 
nothing  more  or  less  than  ‘  household  slavery*.’  The  slave  is  not 
necessarily  either  unhappy*  or  degraded  ;  but  the  slave-ow’ner  is 
the  real  sufferer,  in  morals  and  in  sentiment.  And  thus,  w’hat- 
ever  may  be  the  apathetic  peace  and  numbed  contentedness  of 
the  Mormon  women,  the  head  of  the  household  and  the  children 
Avill  be  the  true  victims.  "We  knew  a  young  English  traveller 
of  high  birth,  who  was  most  kindly  tended  in  a  dangerous  ill¬ 
ness  by  one  of  these  families,  in  which  there  was  apparently* 
nothing  to  offend  the  moral  sense.  He  asked  one  of  his  nurses 
if  she  regretted  anything  in  the  Old  ^Vorld  she  had  left  ?  ‘  Only* 

*  one  thing,’  she  whisjiered — ‘  love.  There  are  many  good  things 
‘  here,  but  there  is  no  love.’ 

We  do  not  know  why  both  !M.  Remy  and  Captain  Burton 
have  adopted  the  word  ‘  polygyny.’  We  do  not  suppose  they 
wish  to  avoid  ‘  polygamy  ’  in  its  Canon-law  sense  of  successive 
marriages,  but  that  they  wish  to  state  the  i)ractice  in  as  broad 
a  sense  as  possible.  The  word,  moreover,  is  not  correctly  used ; 
for  the  Mormon  custom  is  strictly  limited  to  the  formal  marriage, 
and  that  under  the  double  sanction  of  the  assent  of  the  patriarch 
and  the  consent  of  the  first  wife.  In  the  ceremony  of  the 
second  marriage,  the  first  wife  formally  presents  her  future  col¬ 
league  to  the  husband.  There  are  already  many  permitted 
deviations  from,  and  modifications  of,  the  strict  ordinance ;  but 
this,  at  least,  is  the  law  of  the  Mormon  Church.  ‘  Polygyny  ’ 
is  properly  opposed  to  ‘  polyandry ;  ’  that  habit  which  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  belong  exclusively  to  such  savages  as  the  ancient 
Britons  or  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Malabar  coast,  until 
]\I.  Emile  de  Girardin  took  up  the  subject  in  his  ‘  Libertc  dans 
‘  Ic  Mariage  par  I’egalite  dcs  enfants  devant  la  ^lere,’  and 
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showed,  to  his  own  satisfaction  if  not  tliat  ot  tliai  it  is 

the  only  social  principle  which  secures  the  dignity  of  tlic  woman, 
and  concentrates  in  her  personality  the  clearest  rights  of  pro¬ 
perty  and  the  surest  claim  of  succession.  We  are  not  invure 
why  this  ingenious  writer  has  withdrawn  from  eirculation  a 
book  not  more  paradoxical  or  subversive  than  mao  v  otliei-s  titat 
live  their  day  in  France,  and  surpassing  most  of  them  in  the 
vigour  of  its  extravagance  and  the  curiosity  of  its  Icarnins'. 

3Iormon  polygamy  will  probably  endure  as  long  n.-  Mormon 
rule,  but  will  not  survive  it  a  day.  It  is  the  creation  of  jn  ie.'tly 
despotism,  and  will  fall  with  it.  The  weakest  believer  in  tlie 
progress  of  mankind  can  show  no  examples  oi  tlie  i>erinanoncc 
of  a  system  founded  on  a  descent  in  the  standard  ol‘  loorality 
deliberately  adopted,  and  the  result,  not  of  pa'-ion,  but  of  per- 
verted  reason.  It  was  the  saying  of  tlie  man  who  has  left  t'le 
saddest  fame  of  all  notable  men,  ‘that  the  mind  of  man,  like  tiie 
‘  globe  it  inhabits,  is  ever  one  half  in  darknes'.  while  the  other 
‘  half  is  exulting  in  the  light :  ’  but  a  society  tiiat.  a«x'epts  the 
abnegation  of  the  higher  elements  of  humanity,  will  soon  be 
reduced  entirely  to  the  lower,  or  be  absorbeil  into  some  otiier 
form.  Already  Brigham  Young  is  compclle'l  to  j>rea.-h  against 
knowledge  and  literature,  and  Captain  Burton  allows  that  a 
large  number  of  the  younger  and  more  enterprising  men  leave 
the  colony  for  a  larger  and  freer  sphere  of  action.  It  is  ea«y  to 
conceive  that  the  merits  of  a  delightful  climate,  of  well-remu¬ 
nerated  labour,  of  domestic  repose,  of  freedom  from  anxiety, 
of  personal  safety,  must  rather  be  appreciated  by  the  o^er- 
worn  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Old  World,  rlian  by  those 
who  grow  up  as  children  in  this  mountain-bonnd  asvlimi, 
and  who  only  know  by  hearsay  of  the  large  tnmnltnons  w(<r.d 
beyond.  With  the  rough  pleasures  and  advcnuirons  gains  of 
San  Francisco  within  a  few  weeks’  journey.,  and  a  continual 
stream  of  emigrants  passing  from  East  to  West,  it  cannot  be  in 
human  nature  to  endure  very  long  this  penal  severity  of  oc<  le- 
siastical  and  civil  discipline.  Either  the  Slormon  s(»\freign  must 
become  sufficiently  powerful,  like  the  Sultan  of  Dafnr,  to  ward 
off  from  the  sacred  territory  the  foot  of  every  t  ientiie  intnnier, 
or  else  the  growth  of  emigration  on  either  side  will  gradnaily 
press  closer,  and  destroy  by  assimilation  these  casual  institu¬ 
tions,  which  now  have  so  much  factitious  interest,  ',1'hc  snpivnie 
authority  must  soon  pass  to  some  one  who  has  no  traditions  of 
the  sufferings  of  the  Exodus  or  of  association  Avith  the  [*ro[*l,et 
to  exalt  or  conceal  his  human  Imperfections;  and  tbrno  does  not 
seem  to  be  anyone  designated  Avho  is  likely  to  iill  the  jiost  Avith 
remarkable  capacity.  The  Faithful  are  content  tl.ar  ( iod  -iionld 
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raise  up  the  right  man  at  the  right  time ;  and  point  to  the 
‘  painter  and  glazier  ’  who  is  now  revered  ‘  as  king  or  prince, 
‘pope  or  pontiff,  never  was ;  ’  who  holds  in  his  hand  tlie  life 
and  death  of  some  100,000  subjects,  who  has  fought  with  a  few 
guerillas  and  the  sword  of  the  Lord  against  the  once  mighty 
power  of  the  United  States,  and  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with 
the  President  of  the  Great  Kepublic,  as  if  he  wielded  the  com¬ 
bined  forces  of  Europe. 

At  the  present  moment  there  seems  to  be  no  room  in  the 
Mormon  mind  for  any  thought  or  sentiment  but  that  of  exulta¬ 
tion  at  the  disasters  that  have  befallen  the  United  States.  The 
‘Deseret  News’  is  a  continual  chronicle  of  spiteful  triumph. 
Brother  Kimball,  speaking  by  the  dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
which  he  defines  to  be  ‘  the  light  that  is  in  the  people,’ — and  in 
the  spirit  of  prophecy,  which  he  describes  as  being  *  sure  that 
‘  we  are  in  the  right,’  —  and  with  an  unctuous  malice  unhappily 
not  unfrequent  in  religious  strife,  informs  his  congregation  that 
‘  he  had  never  prayed  for  the  destruction  of  this  government, 

‘  though  he  knew  that  dissolution,  weeping,  sorrow,  and  distress 
‘  are  in  store  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  because  of 
‘  their  conduct  towards  the  people  of  God.’  But  it  is  in  the  last 
number  of  the  ‘  Kevue  Contemporaine  ’  that  is  to  be  found  the 
fullest  exposition  of  Mormon  hopes  and  aspirations.  In  a  gravely 
written  article  we  arc  informed  that  the  present  American 
troubles  arc  not  only  signs  of  the  just  vengeance  of  God,  but 
the  visible  preparation  for  the  universal  ascendancy  of  his  chosen 
people.  The  North  and  South  will  equally  decline  in  wealth 
and  population  by  means  of  this  internecine  war,  till  the  ap¬ 
pointed  hour  when  the  Saints  shall  arise  in  their  unexhausted 
vigour,  and  marching  eastward  repossess  the  land  of  their 
fathers,  rebuild  the  temple  of  Nauvoo,  and  establish,  amid  the 
ruins  of  the  follies  and  crimes  of  generations,  the  millennial  Ame¬ 
rica  of  restored  humanity.  In  the  meantime  Utah,  unceasingly 
replenished  from  the  populations  of  Europe,  and  aftbrding  the 
only  possible  asylum  to  the  victims  of  American  confusion, 
■will  stand  apart,  the  witness  and  instrument  of  the  Will  of  God. 

It  is  on  this  pinnacle  of  frenzy  that  we  leave  the  last  of 
the  strange  enthusiasms  that  have  disturbed  and  distorted  the 
moral  and  intellectual  progress  of  the  higher  races  of  mankind, 
not  without  some  serious  consideration  that  it  is  not  alone  by 
‘  little  wisdom,’  but  oftentimes  by  great  falsehood,  that  the  world 
is  ruled. 
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Art.  VIII. — 2'he  Constitutional  History  of  England  since  the 
Accession  of  George  III.:  1760 — 1860.  By  Thomas  Er- 
SKiNE  May,  C.  B.  London:  1861.  Vol.  I. 

nPiiE  seventy  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Revolution 
and  the  accession  of  George  III.  were  a  period  of  anxious 
probation  for  the  new  theories  of  government  laid  down  by 
the  statesmen  of  1688.  The  earlier  years  of  the  experiment 
were  not  encouraging.  An  ancient  monarchy  founded  on  here¬ 
ditary  right,  and  illustrated  by  a  succession  of  great  names,  had 
been  suddenly  set  aside ;  and  a  monarchy  of  a  new  pattern, 
based  on  a  sort  of  legal  fiction,  had  been  set  up  in  its  place. 
The  newly  erected  throne  was  filled  by  a  prince  of  great  re¬ 
putation,  and  not  a  stranger  to  the  blood  royal  of  England. 
But  William  III.  was  a  foreigner,  little  acquainted  with  the 
laws,  the  manners,  or  even  the  language  of  this  country.  Cold 
and  distant  in  address,  he  hardly  showed  any  desire  to  con¬ 
ciliate  the  affections  of  his  new  subjects.  Ilis  confidence  was 
almost  exclusively  given  to  his  Dutch  followers ;  and  the  richest 
patronage  of  the  Crown  was  lavished  upon  them  with  a  dis¬ 
regard  alike  of  prudence  and  justice.  The  statesmen  of  the 
Revolution  he  treated  with  reserve  and  distrust ;  while  the 
avowed  enemies  of  his  throne  soon  found  that  they  were  the 
least  odious  of  the  domestic  factions  whom  he  regarded  with  a 
common  aversion. 

If  the  English  people  were  slow'  in  comprehending  the  idea  of 
a  first  magistrate  with  a  parliamentary  title,  and  in  appreciating 
the  benefits  of  a  limited  monarchy,  the  King  himself  seemed 
equally  incapable  of  understanding  the  conditions  on  which  he 
had  accepted  the  Crown,  and  affected  to  resent  as  an  undue 
restriction  on  his  prerogative  the  necessary  restraints  of  a  Con¬ 
stitutional  Sovereign.*  He  cared  little  for  England,  and  he 
did  not  disguise  his  indifference.  He  undervalued  her  insti¬ 
tutions  ;  he  disliked  her  manners ;  her  climate  did  not  suit 
him ;  all  his  tastes  and  habits  were  foreign ;  and  he  valued  the 
British  Crown  only  as  a  means  of  advancing  the  main  if  not 
the  sole  object  of  his  public  life,  the  humiliation  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon.  From  the  King  himself,  a  distrust  of  the  sta- 


*  In  his  letters  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  with  reference  to  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  his  father-in-law  (16S0),  William  expresses  the  utmost 
repugna.ice  to  the  project  of  curtailing  the  powers  of  the  Crown, 
which  he  thinks  will  draw  after  it  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy,  and 
prefers  an  Exclusion  Bill.  (Dalrymple’s  Mem.  App.  p.  308.) 
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bility  of  the  new  settlement  pervaded  all  ranks  of  the  people. 
It  was  extremely  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  reputation  and 
authority  of  William  could  maintain  his  throne  even  during 
the  precarious  duration  of  his  own  life  ;  and  it  was  considered 
all  but  certain  that  the  return  of  the  Stuarts  could  not  be  de¬ 
layed  beyond  the  life  of  Anne.  If  the  eminent  qualities  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  his  scr\'ices  to  the  cause  of  religion  and 
liberty  had  failed  to  recommend  the  new  settlement  to  the  con¬ 
fidence  and  regard  of  the  j)eople,  what  encouragement  was 
there  to  hope  that  the  Protestont  succession  could  be  perpe¬ 
tuated  in  the  person  of  an  obscure  German  Elector,  who  neither 
had,  nor  could  have,  any  personal  claim  to  the  gratitude  of  the 
country  ?  Such  was  the  reasoning,  no  doubt,  by  which  many 
men  wlio  were  neither  traitors  nor  cowards  persuaded  them¬ 
selves  that  it  woidd  not  be  iK)s:;ible  to  maintain  the  provisions 
of  the  Act  of  Settlement.  But  Queen  Anne  died,  and  the 
Elector  of  Hanover  took  quiet  possession  of  the  throne.  The 
disastrous  failure  of  the  Scotch  insurrection  in  the  following 
year,  according  to  a  received  maxim  of  politics,  strengthened 
the  Government.  Tlie  wise  and  vigilant  administration  of 
Waliwle  baffled  the  counsels  of  the  revolutionar}’^  party  both  at 
home  and  abroad ;  but  no  sooner  was  that  true  English  states¬ 
man  driven  from  power,  than  the  hopes  and  plans  which  he  had 
suppressed  for  twenty-seven  years  once  more  revived,  and  the 
triumph  of  faction  had  nearly  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  civil 
and  religious  liberties  which  England  had  maintained  through 
various  fortunes  for  more  than  half  a  century.  The  last  hopes 
of  the  Stuarts  were,  however,  extinguished  in  the  disaster  of 
174o;  and  the  heir  of  that  ill-starred  race,  sunk  in  sloth, 
brought  his  days  to  an  ignominious  close  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  followers  and  friends  of  the  exiled  family,  diminished  and 
dispersed,  finally  abandoned  the  hope  of  a  restoration ;  and 
though  many  of  them  retained  a  sentimental  and  theoretical 
allegiance  to  the  rightful  prince,  the  title  of  the  reigning  House 
was  no  longer  practically  disputed.  At  length  the  ancient 
loyalty  of  the  English  people,  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant 
under  the  rule  of  foreigners,  was  revived  in  all  its  vigour  by 
the  accession  of  a  young  prince  who  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
remind  his  subjects  that  he  had  been  *  born  and  bred  a  Briton.’ 

Ilallam  has  traced  the  progress  of  the  Constitution  up  to 
this  period ;  and  Mr.  !May  undertakes  to  continue  and  com¬ 
plete  the  history  to  the  present  time.  He  prefers  what  he 
terms,  with  reference  to  the  title  and  purport  of  his  work,  ‘  a 
‘  natural  division  of  leading  subjects’  to  a  chronological  nar¬ 
rative.  We  think  he  has  judged  rightly.  A  regular  and  con- 
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Bcquentlal  narrative  must  be  preserved  by  the  ordinary  his- 
tx)rian ;  but  when  the  object  is  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  peculiar  laws  and  usages  which  ultimately  result  in  that 
political  idiosyncrasy  called  the  constitution  of  a  country,  its 
history  becomes  subservient  to  the  particular  purpose,  and 
should  be  distributed  under  appropriate  heads.  Tiie  value  of 
such  an  exceptional  mode  of  writing  history  depends  of  course 
on  the  selection  of  the  topics  and  of  the  facts  by  which  it  is 
proposed  to  elucidate  them.  The  great  outlines  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  having  been  traced,  and  in  many  parts  completely 
filled  up,  before  the  accession  of  George  III.,  the  field  remain¬ 
ing  open  to  the  constitutional  historian  is  necessarily  limited. 
31r.  ^lay  has  made  excellent  use  of  his  materials  so  far.  His 
able  and  interesting  work  deals  with  every  topic  which  serves 
to  elucidate  the  constitutional  history  of  the  last  century.  The 
influence  of  the  Crown,  its  prerogatives ;  the  House  of  Lords 
and  the  {)ecragc;  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  relations 
which  those  estates  severally  bear  to  each  other,  are  set  forth 
with  clearness  and  precision  in  the  volume  already  published. 
Tlie  second  volume  will  comprise  the  subsidiary  and  less  de¬ 
fined,  but  not  less  attractive,  branches  of  the  subject,  namely, 
the  progress  of  party,  of  the  press,  and  political  agitation,  of 
the  Church,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  are  promised, 
in  conclusion,  a  general  review  of  our  legislation,  its  policy  and 
results,  during  the  period.  Mr.  iMay’s  admirable  Manual  of  the 
Law  and  Practice  of  Parliament  has  long  been  the  established 
authority  on  that  subject ;  aud  many  of  his  readers  will  pro¬ 
bably  turn  first  to  that  part  of  the  present  work  which  deals 
with  the  House  of  Commons.  The  sixth  and  seventh  chapters 
contain  an  accurate  and  well-proportioned  sketch  of  the  modern 
history  of  the  House,  comprising  the  best  connected  narrative 
we  have  seen  of  the  question  of  Parliamentary  lleform.  We 
shall,  however,  begin  at  the  beginning,  and  dwell  a  little  on 
some  topics  suggested  by  the  first  half  of  Mr.  Clay’s  volume. 

The  past  century  is  hardly  less  remarkable  in  a  constitutional 
view  than  the  century  which  preceded  the  accession  of  George 
HI.  In  1660  monarchy  was  restored  with  the  hearty  aud  all 
but  unanimous  asscut  of  a  people,  whose  distaste  for  republican 
institutions  has  not  been  less  decided  than  their  love  of  liberty. 
Put  it  was  the  perverse  fate  of  the  Stuarts  to  make  loyalty  and 
liberty  incompatible ;  and  the  people,  forced  to  make  tlieir  elec¬ 
tion,  declared,  not  without  reluctance,  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom  when  the  pla'm  idteruative  was  rebellion  against  their 
Sovereign.  Indeed,  most  if  not  all  of  the  important  changes  in 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  this  countx’y  from  the  Kestoration 
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to  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  were  changes 
made  by  statesmen,  in  which  the  people  took  little  or  no  part. 
They  looked  on  with  indifference  while  the  Crown  was  stripped 
of  its  prerogatives,  and  while  the  most  solid  securities  were 
taken  against  any  farther  encroachment  on  popular  rights.  They 
were,  indeed,  not  immediately  interested  in  the  changes  which 
were  taking  place.  The  power  taken  from  the  Crown  passed 
to  the  Parliament,  and  though  the  greater  sliare  was  absorbed 
by  the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature,  yet  the  Commons 
were  more  in  theory  than  in  reality  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  power  of  the  Crown  passed  in  fact  into  the  hands 
of  the  aristocracy,  and  was  for  the  most  j)art  retained  by  that 
political  party  whose  fidelity  to  the  settlement  of  1688  remained 
unshaken.  The  rash  attempt  of  the  Tory  Ministry  of  Queen 
Anne,  by  straining  one  of  tlie  most  vital  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  to  create  a  factitious  majority  in  the  Upper  House 
of  Parliament,  Impelled  the  Whigs  into  the  opposite  extreme 
of  attempting  to  abolish  the  prerogative  altogether.  This  they 
would  have  effected  by  their  famous  Peerage  Bill,  had  not  the 
sagacity  of  some  among  them  perceived  the  fatal  consequences 
of  a  measure  which  would  have  closed  the  doors  of  the  House 
of  Lords  against  the  rising  ability  and  ambition  of  the  country. 
The  existence  of  a  close  hereditary  chamber  side  by  side  with 
a  representative  body  periodically  elected  could  not  have  been 
long  maintained ;  and  experience  has  proved  that  the  order 
of  nobility  Itself  would  {)crisii  if  not  recruited  from  the  lower 
ranks.  The  project  of  limiting  the  peerage  was  abandoned 
never  again  to  be  revived.  The  guiding  policy  of  the  Whigs 
was  the  limitation  of  the  power  of  the  Crown.  They  saw 
that  this  was  the  only  source  of  danger  to  the  civil  and 
religious  liberty  of  the  country.  They  thought  that  it  was 
to  little  purpose  they  had  exposed  the  country  to  the  extreme 
])eril  of  a  revolution,  if  they  suffered  the  reformed  monarchy 
to  retain  that  large  undefined  prerogative  which  rendered  all 
the  boasted  guarantees  of  freedom  insecure.  They  therefore 
guarded  against  embezzlement  of  the  public  money  by  a  strict 
appropriation  of  the  supplies.  They  provided  for  the  inde¬ 
pendent  administration  of  justice.  They  made  it  highly  penal 
to  levy  troops  within  the  kingdom  unless  by  consent  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  they  farther  determined  the  number  of  soldiers  which 
should  be  employed,  and  provided  for  tlie  payment,  victualling, 
and  discipline  of  the  army  by  an  annual  vote.  Tliey  de¬ 
prived  Roman  Catholics  of  all  political  privileges  and  of  many 
civil  rights,  because  they  had  been  the  partisans  of  arbitrary 
power.  For  these  acts,  with  the  exception  of  the  last  men- 
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tioned,  which  were  occasional  and  temporary  in  their  cha¬ 
racter,  the  memories  of  the  statesmen  concerned  in  them  are 
held  in  veneration;  and  the  laws  and  precedents  which  they 
made  are  justly  held  for  ever  sacred  and  inviolable  as  the  surest 
guarantees  for  the  liberties  we  enjoy.  The  revolutionary  kings, 
though  themselves  the  creatures  of  Parliament,  either  openly 
resented  or  submitted  with  sullen  discontent  to  these  succes¬ 
sive  aggressions  on  the  power  of  the  Crown.  William  III. 
himself,  as  we  have  observed,  failed  to  appreciate  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  guarding  for  the  future  against  those  abuses  of 
prerogative,  which,  in  his  opinion,  justified  the  deposition  of  his 
predecessor,  and  a  new  settlement  of  the  Crown.  He  thought 
that  having  accepted  the  Crown  unconditionally,  he  was  treated 
with  injustice  and  ingratitude  by  the  restrictions  which  were 
imjwscd  upon  the  office.  He  remonstrated,  he  resisted,  and 
was  more  than  once  on  the  point  of  quitting  the  kingdom  in 
disgust.  Anne,  though  without  ambition  or  ability,  never 
failed  to  show  her  aversion  to  the  friends  of  limited  monarchy, 
and  her  favour  to  the  party  which  w’as  hostile  to  the  dis¬ 
pensation  under  which  she  reigned.  Her  successor,  a  rude 
German,  past  middle  life,  had  not  even  qualified  himself  by 
acquiring  the  language  of  the  kingdom,  the  throne  of  which  he 
probably  never  expected  to  fill.  The  laws  and  constitutions  of 
the  country  were  as  unintelligible  to  him  as  its  language. 
George  I.  had  no  alternative  but  to  support  the  Whigs,  or 
abandon  the  throne  to  his  rival,  w’ho  was  all  but  oj)enly  favoured 
by  the  opposite  party.  Lut  he  never  showed  the  least  sym¬ 
pathy  for  English  freedom,  and  the  greater  part  of  his  time 
was  passed  in  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  second  Prince  of 
the  House  of  Hanover,  though  he  reigned  for  thirty-four  years, 
was  hardly  less  of  an  alien  than  his  father.  The  precarious 
tenure  of  his  throne  compelled  George  II.  to  lean  on  the  Whig 
connexion,  and  he  was  content  to  yield  to  his  great  minister 
that  authority  which  he  was  himself  incompetent  to  exercise. 
When  Walpole  fell  a  prey  to  the  coalesced  factions  which  had 
long  been  impatient  of  his  supremacy,  the  King  himself  ex¬ 
perienced  the  bitterness  of  parliamentary  government,  and  the 
latter  half  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  impotent  struggles  against 
the  great  families  which  had  arrogated  the  ancient  power  of  the 
Crown. 

At  length,  in  1760,  George  III.  ascended  the  throne  under 
circumstances  far  more  propitious  than  had  attended  the  de¬ 
mise  of  the  Crown  for  the  last  century.  Born  and  educated 
in  the  country,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  with  unblemished 
ch.iracter,  he  succeeded  to  an  inheritance  no  longer  dis- 
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putMi.  Tlu-  iiii.  icnt  loyalty  which  had  so  long  lain  dormant 
wr*-  liit  n  rcvlMd  in  all  its  vigour.  That  noble  sentiment,  the 
vi':ii  biviith  «•!'  monarchy,  can  never  be  inspired  by  any  but  the 
rij:}ut’iil  reat  deeds,  public  services,  and  success  have 

coiiiiiiuiulcd  ill,'  admiration,  the  gratitude,  and  the  devotion, 
1)1.1  ii<  vci-.  Avitiiout  hereditary  claims,  the  loyalty,  of  mankind. 
^Military  <Mitlmsiasin  or  party  feeling  may  have  been  felt  for 
A'  IHinm  1.,  Ibr  William  111.,  for  Cromwell,  for  Washington, 
for  Napoiooii,  ljut  not  what  is  strictly  and  truly  termed  loyalty. 
T:n-  of  tlie  old  cavaliers,  the  enthusia.sm  which  animated 

tl  c  l‘«  iidcrcll.'  and  Flora  jM.acdonald,  which  killed  people  with 
gro  t’  at  t’.io  execution  of  Charles  I.,  and  with  joy  .at,  the 
Ersioratioii  of  ('harlcs  II.,  are  not  excited  by  mere  virtue  or 
in»  lit  apart  from  the  traditions  of  descent  and  inheritance, 
thi'iigli  they  miiv  bc  excited  by  these  traditions  without  either 
ni‘  rit  or  virtue  in  the  representative  of  them.  It  was  the 
in.iuife.-iatiou  of  this  feeling  at  the  accession  of  George  III. 
wiiieli  proxeil  tiiat  the  people  once  more  recognised  a  rightful 
iniieritor  ol'  tin  Crown,  and  the  lawful  owner  of  their  allegiance. 
Tiie  ICliig  xvu-  fully  prepared  to  avail  himself  of  an  advantage 
Avhl.'li  Jio  former  sovereign  since  the  Ilevolution  had  enjoyed, 
ir.s  u,otli<-r.  a  jirincess  of  a  petty  German  House,  had  brought 
iiim  up  iu  lilgli  prerogative  principles.  His  grandfather,  held 
ii  liiraUIoui  by  the  great  families,  was  continually  pointed  at 
a?:  an  example  of  an  oppressed  and  degraded  sovereign;  and 
from  hi-  eai-lii  .-t  years  the  heir-apparent  was  enjoined  ‘to  be  a 
•  King.*  Tie  .-e  lessons  sunk  deep  into  the  slow  but  tenacious 
u:.(;ei-tauiiiug  of  the  prince;  and  when  he  came  to  the  throne 
ir  hi-  t  \v«  uty-tliird  year,  his  purpose  w.as  fixed,  .and  his  policy 
was  matured.  His  purpose  was  to  restore  to  the  Crown  the 
jxov)  r  of  wliieli  it  had  been  deprived,  and  his  policy  was  to 
br  ik  up  the  oamblnations  of  party  xvlilch  were  leagued  against 
pn  rogatiw.  It  was  not  a  hopeful  enterprise,  but  if  the  attempt 
w  i-  to  l,e  uia‘to,  the  opportunity  was  favourable.  Besides  the 
.spirit  of  hiyalty  which  prevailed,  one  of  the  great  parties  in  the 
st:'i!<  .  hitherto  divided  in  its  allegiance,  had  finally  abandoned 
th<  .-ai'se  ot'  the  Pretender,  and  was  prepared  to  give  a  united 
ar.d  uu.|u:ilitic<l  adhesion  to  the  Hanoverian  succession.  The 
A^’hig?'.  imeous.-ious  of  danger,  were  more  intent  on  rivalries 
aiifite  themselves  for  the  possession  of  the  Court  than  on  the 
gr<  iit  prlu'*l|tles  to  which  they  owed  their  political  fame.  The 
pe,.pl. .  wh*'  h.id  recently  seen  the  country  brought  to  shame 
and  uhiu'-t  t..  rnin  by  the  selfishness  and  imbecility  of  oligar- 
ch'.<-;d  .•ouii-el-,  iioped  the  young  King  would  favour  their  gretit 
ccmm-.iicr  a-  *>icy  loved  to  call  the  elder  Pitt)  ■who  had  re- 
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deemed  the  national  honour,  and  whose  boast  it  was  that  he 
had  been  called  to  power  by  the  popular  voice. 

The  King’s  b^iness,  however,  was  to  be  done  neither  by 
"Whigs,  Tories,  nor  jwpular  leaders.  New  men —  who  owed  their 
jK)litical  existenee  to  the  King’s  pleasure,  and  who  were  exclu¬ 
sively  devoted  to  his  service — were  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs.  AVhile  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
and  Mr.  Pitt  were  each  expecting  the  choice  of  his  Majesty  to 
be  determined  in  his  favour,  the  Earl  of  Bute  was  charged  with 
the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  Bute  had  been  for  many  years 
an  officer  of  the  household,  and  the  confidential  adviser  of  the 
Princess  Dowager,  but  had  otherwise  never  been  heard  of  in 
public  life.  The  Ministry  of  the  late  King  were  not  indeed  im¬ 
mediately  dismissed,  but  their  continued  tenure  of  office  wsis 
rendered  impossible.  Pitt,  the  most  formidable  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  was  the  first  to  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  most  effectual 
means  were  employed.  The  great  war  by  which  he  had  raised 
the  name  and  power  of  England  to  an  unprecedented  height 
was  to  be  abruptly  terminated.  It  was  in  vain  the  victorious 
jMinistcr  urged  that  by  striking  another  blow,  the  House  of 
Bourbon  would  be  laid  prostrate.  The  short-sighted  envy  of 
his  colleagues  supiwrted  the  policy  of  the  Court,  and  peace  at 
any  price  was  to  be  obtained.  Pitt  resigned.  Newcastle  was 
soon  after  forced  out  of  office  by  repeated  insults.  Holder- 
nesse  had  been  already  thrust  out.  Peace  was  hastily  con¬ 
cluded  ;  and  the  ground  seemed  to  be  clear  for  the  new  system, 
wlien  a  difficulty,  which  appears  not  to  have  been  foreseen,  pre¬ 
sented  itself  in  a  very  formidable  shape.  The  young  King, 
with  a  simplicity  which  is  not  unpleasing,  had  imagined  that 
his  Parliament,  captivated  with  the  revival  of  paternal  Govern¬ 
ment,  would  give  him  a  generous  support ;  and  that  bribery 
and  corruption,  wdiich  were  the  foul  instruments  of  party 
rule,  would  cease  wdth  that  odious  usurpation.  The  Minister, 
who  was  hardly  less  unsophisticated  than  his  youthful  master, 
had  never  thought  of  securing  the  support  of  an  assembly, 
whieh,  beyond  party  combinations,  comprised  nothing  but  a 
floating  element  of  venality.  The  mistake,  however,  was  re¬ 
paired  with  a  promptitude  and  vigour  which  have  never  been 
surpassed  in  politicid  action.  The  disparaging  terms  in  which 
the  war  was  noticed  in  the  King’s  speech  to  the  council  on  his 
accession,  and  the  precipitate  conclusion  of  peace  at  a  moment 
when  England  was  in  a  condition  to  dictate  her  own  terms,  had 
produced  a  deep  murmur  of  indignation  in  the  countiy.  This 
feeling,  which  w'ould  have  carried  the  votes  of  a  modern  House 
of  Commons  beyond  the  power  of  control,  was  not  unrepre- 
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senteJ  in  the  unreformed  Parliament  of  1760.  Tlie  great 
Whig  seat-holders  and  proprietors,  ineluding  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  who  owned  or  influeneed  nearly  a  iourth  part  of  the 
House,  though  they  had  opposed  the  war  from  enmity  to  Pitt, 
were  now  opposed  to  the  peace  from  enmity  to  the  Court. 
The  Tories,  though  disposed  to  support  the  Crown,  were  not 
altogether  content.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  that  a  majority 
of  the  House  of  Commons  should  be  secured.  But  none  of 
the  King’s  friends  knew  how  this  was  to  be  done ; — the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  House  being  a  craft  confined  to  a  very  few  persons, 
and  those  belonging  to  the  opposite  factions.  There  was  one 
man  pre-eminently  skilled  in  this  art,  a  man  of  great  ability 
and  address,  without  fear  or  scruple.  Such  a  man  was  Henry 
Fox.  But  Fox  was  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Whigs.  He  had 
long  been  the  rival  of  Pitt.  lie  had  many  years  previously 
held  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State,  and  been  offered  the  lead 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  now  held  the  subordinate, 
but  lucrative  office  of  Paymaster.  It  was  to  this  man  the 
Court  applied  in  their  extremity.  Lord  Shelburne  under¬ 
took  the  negotiation.  The  bargain  was  soon  coneluded.  The 
entire  management  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  given 
up  to  him.  The  whole  of  the  secret  service  money  was  to  be 
placed  at  his  disposal ;  and  his  services  were  eventually  to  be 
rewarded  with  a  peerage  and  a  rich  sinecure  for  life.  On  these 
terms  Fox  agreed  to  betray  his  party,  and  to  carry  the  measures 
of  the  Court.  He  followed  the  plan  which  he  had  seen  adopted 
with  success  by  his  great  master  in  state-craft.  Sir  Kobert 
Walpole.  He  opened  an  office  at  the  Treasury  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  votes,  and  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  were 
thus  distributed  in  one  day.*  By  these  means  a  majority  was 
obtained,  and  the  exultation  of  the  Court  was  unbounded. 
‘  Now,  indeed  !  ’  exclaimed  the  Princess  Dowager,  ‘  my  son  is 
‘  King.’ 

The  King  himself  now  ventured  openly  to  declare  ■war 
against  the  Whig  lords.  Many  of  them  were  dismissed  from 
public  employment ;  others  were  driven  by  insults  to  resign. 
Every  jdaceman  who  voted  against  the  peace  was  instantly 
turned  out.  A  host  of  Whig  excisemen  and  custom-house 
officers  were  deprived  of  their  bread.  This  last  might  seem  to 
be  a  measure  of  wanton  severity,  but  in  truth  it  was  one  of 
great  political  importance.  Most  of  these  people  had  votes, 
and  in  some  boroughs  they  were  sufficiently  numerous  to  deter- 


*  This  is  related  by  Bishop  Watson  on  the  authority  of  Lord 
Slielburne.  (Life  of  Watson.) 
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mine  the  elections.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  to  fill  their 
places  with  nominees  of  the  Court.  But  notwithstanding  these 
vigorous  proceedings,  the  great  oligarchy  was  not  so  easily 
put  down  as  the  King  and  his  mother  imagined.  They  re¬ 
tained  their  ascendancy  in  the  Uf)per  House.  They  still 
commanded  the  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
though  that  majority  might  be  occasionally  hired,  its  fidelity  in 
general  could  be  relied  on  by  the  Whigs.  The  King,  therefore, 
found  it  necessary  to  dissemble  and  temporise.  His  course  had 
been  too  precipitate.  The  rival  families  forgot  their  dissensions 
in  a  common  resentment  against  the  audacious  attempt  to  set 
up  an  obscure  lord  of  the  bedchamber  as  Pritnc  Minister  of 
Kngland.  The  Tories  even  thought  this  a  little  too  strong. 
The  people,  too,  were  loud  in  their  ex[)ressions  of  anger  and 
disgust  at  the  sudden  and  unmerited  elevation  of  the  Scotch 
courtier;  but  unwilling  to  blame  their  youthful  Sovereign, 
they  wreaked  their  rage  on  the  Princess  ^Motlier,  to  whose  influ¬ 
ence  they  insisted  in  attributing  this  obnoxious  appointment. 
Bute,  who  had  no  more  courage  than  capacity,  frightened  at  the 
first  show  of  opposition,  hastily  retreated  from  the  post  which 
he  had  so  rashly  occupied.  Thus,  at  the  very  moment  when  the 
King  fancied  that  he  had  achieved  a  decisive  victory  over  the 
powerful  Whig  lords,  he  found  himself  at  their  mercy.  There 
was  nobody  to  supply  the  place  of  Bute.  Fox  claimed  his 
peerage  and  his  sinecure,  impatient  to  seek  in  private  life 
shelter  from  the  storm  to  which  his  treachery  and  apostasy 
had  exposed  him.  A  will  less  resolute  than  that  of  George  III. 
would  have  shrunk  from  the  difficulties  of  the  enterprise  he  had 
undertaken.  But  his  purpose  was  unshaken.  He  might  be 
forced  to  take  the  Whigs  into  his  service,  but  he  was  not 
obliged  to  give  them  his  confidence.  Burke  in  the  celebrated 
Avork  entitled  ‘  Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of  the  present  Dis- 
*  contents,’  published  ten  years  after  the  King’s  accession,  un¬ 
dertook  to  unravel  an  ingenious  and  subtle  scheme  of  policy  by 
which  the  Court  had  sought  and  was  seeking  to  supplant  par¬ 
liamentary  government.  The  plan,  according  to  Burke,  had 
been  originally  conceived  in  Leicester  House  during  the  life¬ 
time  of  the  King’s  father.  The  object  was  ‘  to  secure  to  the 
‘  Court  the  unlimited  and  uncontrolled  use  of  its  own  vast 
‘  influence  under  the  sole  direction  of  its  own  private  favours.’ 
The  first  idea  was  to  set  up  as  Minister  some  person  of  high 
rank  and  fortune,  but  hitherto  unknown  in  public  life,  and  who 
should  owe  his  elevation  entirely  to  the  pleasure  of  the  Crown. 
To  this  personage  the  nation  was  to  yield  implicit  submission. 
But  this  project — which  was  in  fact  the  plan  of  a  pure  des- 
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potism — it  seems  was  soon  abandoned  as  impracticable.  The 
next  idea,  and  the  one  ■which  was  actually,  according  to  the 
eloquent  pamphleteer,  carried  into  effect,  was  one  of  a  far  more 
complicated  character.  There  were  to  be  two  cabinets :  the 
one  ostensible,  executory,  responsible,  composed  of  the  leaders 
of  parties  wlio  would  ordinarily  fill  the  great  offices  of  state ;  the 
other  secret,  disavowed,  irresponsible,  but  possessed  of  real  power. 
The  secret  junto  Averc  to  thwart,  intrigue  against,  and  discredit 
the  apparent  Ministry.  Parliament  was  to  be  deinoi*alised  and 
debauched  until  it  should  become  a  party  to  this  conspiracy 
against  the  constitutional  statesmen,  and  an  accoinj)lice  with 
the  CroAvn  in  this  scheme  against  its  own  independence  and 
the  liberties  of  the  people.  All  the  subordinate  parts  of  the 
plan  were  drawn  out  and  exposed  in  minute  detail;  and  the 
author  undertakes  to  set  forth  the  particular  results  of  its 
operation.  We  know  not  to  what  profound  politician  at  Lei¬ 
cester  House  the  invention  of  this  notable  scheme  is  to  be 
attributed.  Bute  certainly  was  too  dull  and  shallow  to  com- 
j)rehend  such  abstruse  politics ;  and  the  plain  understanding  of 
the  King  himself  was  confined  to  a  single  idea  and  a  single 
plan  of  action. 

The  truth  is  that  the  machiuery  of  a  double  cabinet  Avas 
as  much  a  fiction  as  Hanington’s  Oceana  or  Bolingbroke’s 
Idea  of  a  Patriot  King.  George  III.,  determined  to  eman¬ 
cipate  his  CroAvn  and  Government  from  the  dictation  of  the 
great  families,  began  by  the  open  assertion  of  his  authority, 
but  finding  the  families  too  strong  for  him,  he  resorted  to  in¬ 
direct  means  for  the  attainment  of  his  end.  lie  selected  a 
few  persons  mostly  of  obscure  rank,  Avho  had  no  hope  of 
adA'ancement  but  from  his  favour,  and  no  opinion  but  his 
w’lll,  as  agents  through  Avhom  he  made  knoAvn  his  Avishes 
to  those  members  of  both  House  avIio  Avtre  accessible  to 
such  information ;  and  as  he  kept  the  patronage  of  the  Crown 
in  his  OAvn  hands,  members  Avho  Avanted  titles  or  faA'Ours  for 
themselves  or  their  followers  soon  learned  that  they  must  look 
to  the  King,  and  not  to  his  ^linistcrs  for  preferment.  Con- 
sideriiig  the  state  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  of  public 
morality  at  the  period,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  King’s 
friends  rapidly  increased  under  this  dispensation.  The  conse¬ 
quence  Avas  that  the  Minister  constantly  found  himself  outvoted 
on  measures  Avhich  he  had  proposed  Avith  the  apparent  sanction 
of  the  CroAvn.  So  little  disguise  Avas  ])ractised,  that  subordinate 
members  of  the  Government  frequently  voted  Avith  the  Opj)o- 
sition ;  if  the  Minister  reported  this  insubordination,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  Avas  very  sorry,  it  Avas  too  bad,  the  delinquent  should  be 
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reproved,  but  nevertheless  he  retained  his  office,  and  was  not, 
as  it  generally  proved,  disquali6ed  for  promotion.  When  the 
?.Iinister  recommended  an  appointment,  he  was  probably  told 
that  the  office  had  been  already  promised,  or  that  somebody 
else  was  a  fitter  person.  In  this  manner  one  administration 
after  another  was  discredited  and  broken  up ;  and  every  fresh 
^Minister  exacted  and  obtained  a  solemn  promise  that  no  secret 
counsel  should  interfere  between  his  Majesty  and  his  constitu¬ 
tional  advisers.  It  was,  indeed,  entirely  a  delusion  that  the 
King’s  system  consisted  of  a  double  cabinet,  an  ostensible  and 
executory  administration,  with  a  secret  and  real  council.  The 
people  culled  ‘  King’s  friends  ’  were  never  consulted  upon  mea¬ 
sures;  nor  were  they  in  the  confidence  of  the  King  in  any 
other  sense  than  a  trustworthy  servant  or  agent  is  in  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  his  employer.  The  Jenkinsons  and  Dysons  were 
merely  the  fetchers  and  carriers  of  the  Court ;  and  the  only 
discretion  allowed  them  was  that  of  communicating  their  mas¬ 
ter’s  pleasure  in  a  way  which  should  be  attended  with  the 
desired  effect. 

Dy  the  regular  and  unceasing  application  of  this  simple 
process,  the  King  eventually  accomplished  his  purpose.  In 
the  ten  years  during  which  the  conflict  lasted,  the  King  endured 
many  reverses,  mortifications,  ami  even  personal  affronts.  He 
frcqucntlj’  declared  that  he  would  abdicate  rather  than  give 
way,  and  he  was  actually  more  than  once  on  the  point  of 
leaving  the  kingdom.  The  struggle  was  brought  to  a  close  by 
the  elevation  of  Lord  North  to  the  head  of  the  Government  in 
1770.  The  great  difficulty  which  the  King  had  to  overcome 
before  he  could  obtain  his  end,  was  to  secure  the  services  of  a 
^linlster  of  sufficient  weight  and  ability  to  conduct  the  Go¬ 
vernment,  and  who  would  be  willing  to  conduct  it  on  his  terms. 
Such  a  man  George  III.  had  the  good  fortune  —  if  we  arc  to 
use  such  n  phrase  —  to  find  in  North.  Though  not  belonging 
to  the  old  territorial  nobility,  he  was  the  heir  of  a  name  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  that  great  profession  which  has  long  been  the 
nui*sery  of  statesmen,  and  which  has  been  the  source  of  more 
than  half  the  peerage.  He  had  the  advantage  of  experience  in 
office ;  and  his  parliamentary  abilities  were  at  that  time  un¬ 
equalled  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord  North  had  other 
and  hardly  less  important  qualifications.  He  knew  man¬ 
kind  ;  he  had  a  most  genial  nature,  a  delightful  temper,  and 
was  the  wittiest  man  of  lus  day  ;  but  unfortunately  the  easiness 
of  his  disposition  made  all  these  rare  talents  the  subservient 
tools  of  a  stronger  will,  and  hurried  him  forward  upon  a 
course  of  policy  and  measures  which  his  own  sound  judgment 
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constantly  condemned.  A  Tory  of  the  modern  school,  North 
resented  the  arroj^ance  of  those  haughty  chiefs  of  party  who 
denied  the  King  any  choice  in  the  selection  of  the  men  who 
w’ere  to  conduct  his  Government,  or  in  the  policy  which  that 
Government  was  to  pursue.  The  principle  on  which  the  execu¬ 
tive  administration  is  now  and  has  long  been  constituted  does 
not  admit  of  the  conflict  which  distracted  and  weakened  the 
counsels  of  the  state  during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  reign  of 
George  III.  There  is  now  a  chief  Minister  to  whom  all  the 
other  members  of  the  administration  arc  subordinate  ;  and  this 
united  ^linistry  holds  office  so  long  as  it  is  supported  by  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  (.'ommons.  When  the  confidence  of 
the  House  is  withdrawn,  the  Ministry  cease  to  exist;  and  the 
Crown  appoints  another  ^Minister  whose  tenure  of  office  like¬ 
wise  depends  on  the  approval  of  the  popular  branch  of  the 
legislature.  But  in  1770  and  since  the  time  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  though  there  had  always  been  some  one  member  of  the 
Cabinet  who  was  reputed  to  be  principal  Minister,  there  was 
no  real  and  ruling  head  of  the  Government.  The  administra¬ 
tion  was  essentially  departmental,  acknowledging  no  common 
chief,  and  frequently  divided  against  itself  in  the  face  of  Par¬ 
liament.  This  departmental  administration  enabled  the  Crown 
to  exercise  an  influence  which  is  wholly  excluded  when  the 
issue  is  between  a  united  administration  on  the  one  side,  and 
Parliament  on  the  other.  If  the  Sovereign  should  in  these 
days  dismiss  a  Minister  who  possesses  the  confidence  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  he  must  immediately  appeal  to  the  con¬ 
stituencies,  and  the  question  is  decided  by  their  election.  An 
example  of  this  kind  occurred  six-and-twenty  years  ago  when 
the  late  King  dismissed  Lord  Melbourne,  and  was  compelled  to 
take  him  back  by  the  new  Parliament 

Tlie  King’s  jKjrseverance  and  success  attracted  all  the  wa- 
verers  to  his  side,  and  Lord  North  took  office  with  a  secure 
majority.  The  Minister  being  now  the  oVIinister  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  choice,  the  King’s  friends  ceased  to  be  unattached,  and 
took  their  places  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Government.  The 
Whigs,  after  nearly  sixty  years  of  rule,  ranged  themselves  as  a 
formidable  minority  in  opposition,  and  it  wjis  not  long  before 
the  policy  of  the  new  system  of  administration  afforded  ample 
ground  for  attack.  The  American  colonies,  Avhose  discontents 
it  had  been  the  last  effort  of  the  Whig  ]SIinisters  to  remove, 
Avere  provoked  beyond  control  when  the  new  Government, 
acting  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  King,  determined 
to  revive  and  enforce  the  obnoxious  claim  of  taxation  which 
had  been  virtually  abandoned.  The  American  war,  though 
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reprobated  by  every  English  statesman,  and  by  none  more 
than  the  Prime  Minister,  was  at  the  outset  not  unpopular. 
The  trading  classes,  actuated  by  the  narrow  and  selfish  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  mercantile  system,  regarded  the  colonies  as  sub¬ 
servient  to  the  purposes  of  British  commerce ;  and  the  people 
were  taught  to  believe  that  the  object  of  the  colonists  was 
to  evade  their  fair  contribution  to  the  common  burdens  of 
the  empire.  But,  when  contrary  to  all  expectation,  the  re¬ 
volt,  instead  of  being  promptly  suppressed,  spread  into  an 
organised  and  wide-spread  rebellion,  the  contest  assumed  an 
importance  and  signlticatiou  which  had  not  been  hitherto  at¬ 
tributed  to  it.  The  weight  of  taxation  began  to  press ;  the 
British  arras  sustained  some  disgraceful  reverses ;  and  sym¬ 
pathy  began  to  be  felt  for  people  who  fought  for  freedom 
with  so  much  courage  and  constancy.  The  Americans  issued 
their  manifesto  of  ludejKjndcnce  founded  on  the  natural  rights 
of  mankind,  and  declaring  for  democratic  institutions.  These 
doctrines,  enforced  with  great  ability  by  their  writers,  preachers, 
and  orators,  did  not  fail  to  find  admirers  in  this  country. 
The  anomalies  of  monarchical  government,  as  contrasted  with 
the  theoretical  consistency  of  the  republican  form,  which  it  is 
so  easy  to  expose,  w’crc  loudly  denounced.  These  topics  were 
]K)intod  by  references  to  the  scandalous  state  of  the  repre¬ 
sentation,  to  the  gross  corruption  which  prevailed  within  and 
without  the  walls  of  Parliament,  to  the  shameful  abuse  of  pa¬ 
tronage, —  all  of  them  substantial  evils  and  just  causes  of  com¬ 
plaint.  The  American  war  revived  the  old  revolutionary  party 
which  had  slept  since  the  llestoration.  The  French  Revolution 
gave  them  a  great  impulse,  and  the  grave  defects  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  and  legislation  of  the  coimtry  armed  the  extreme 
party  for  many  years  with  formidaoJe  power.  Happily  the 
measure  of  1832  preserved  the  country  from  the  imminent 
danger  with  which  it  was  threatened  by  the  long  ascendancy  of 
Tory  principles,  and  satisfied  every  man  who  did  not  desire  to 
carry  reform  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  The  old 
root-and-branch  party  continues,  however,  as  a  distinct  organi¬ 
sation  to  the  present  day ;  and,  though  it  contains  many  men 
who  would  shrink  from  assailing  either  the  Church  or  the 
Throne,  the  avowed  objects  and  policy  of  its  leaders  are  incon¬ 
sistent  with  the  maintenance  of  either. 

During  ten  years,  by  means  of  a  pliant  Minister  and  a  servile 
Parliament,  the  King  governed  the  country.  But  it  would  be 
a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  he  governed  despotically  in  the 
sense  in  which  the  absolute  monarebs  of  the  Continent  govern, 
or  as  the  Plantagenets,  Tudors,  and  Stuarts  governed  aforetime. 
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He  could  not  touch  a  hair  of  the  head  of  any  of  those  AVhig  lords, 
against  whom  he  was  never  weary  of  declaring  his  im|>Iacable 
hatred.  They  opposed  his  government  in  every  way  short  of 
open  rcsist.'mce,  and  denounced  his  unconstitutional  conduct  in 
unsparing  terms  ;  but  he  could  neither  silence  nor  punish  them 
either  in  their  person  or  their  possessions.  The  press  swarmed 
with  libels,  the  platforms  resounded  witli  invectives  against  him  ; 
but  he  could  neither  strain  the  laws,  nor  coerce  the  judges, 
nor  pack  the  jury-box  to  put  down  such  clamours.  All  that 
George  III.  did  or  could  do  was  what  many  bad  ministers  have 
done  :  he  pursued  a  bad  course  of  policy  ;  he  caused  bad  legis¬ 
lation  and  prevented  good ;  he  bestowed  office  and  prefennent 
not  on  the  deserving,  but  on  those  who  had  served  or  were 
expected  to  serve  his  purpose.  His  conduct  was  unconstitutional 
and  productive  of  great  calamity  to  his  people,  but  it  was  strictly 
Avithin  the  bounds  of  the  law.  If  his  Ministers  suffered  him  to 
dictate  their  measures,  they  were  not  the  less  responsible  for  those 
measures ;  and  if  Lord  North  had  been  imi)eached,  it  would 
have  been  no  answer  that  he  disapproved  of  the  acts  in  respect 
of  Avhich  he  was  charged,  and  that  they  had  been  done  under 
the  express  command  of  the  sovereign.  The  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  could  at  any  moment  have  arrested  his  course,  which,  in 
fact,  they  ultimately  did.  A  sense  of  remorse  or  fear  at  length 
penetrated  even  that  corrupt  and  callous  assembly.  They  re¬ 
ceived  witli  favour  a  motion  made  by  a  great  leader  of  Oppo¬ 
sition,  whose  invectives  had  for  years  past  been  unheeded,  the 
avowed  object  of  which  was  *  the  reduction  of  that  corrupt 
‘  influence  which  is  itself  the  perennial  sprang  of  all  prodigality 
*  and  of  all  disorder ;  which  loads  us  more  than  millions  of  debt ; 
‘  whicli  takes  away  A’igour  from  our  arms,  wisdom  fi'om  our 
‘  councils,  and  every  shadoAV  of  authority  and  credit  from  the 
‘  most  venerable  parts  of  our  Constitution.’  *  A  few  days  after¬ 
wards  thev  agreed  to  a  resolution,  proposed  by  another  eminent 
Whig,  ‘  that  the  influence  of  the  Crown  has  increased,  is  in- 
‘  creasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished.’ 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  attribute  these  and  similar  proceed¬ 
ings  Avhich  followed  to  public  spirit.  They  were  more  likely 
due  to  that  time-serving  instinct  which  perceives  the  indications 
of  an  approaching  change.  The  disastrous  consequences  of  the 
King’s  policy  could  no  longer  be  denied.  The  misfortunes  of 
the  American  war  were  irretrievable,  and  yet  his  Majesty 
seemed  determined  on  following  up  the  hopeless  conflict  with 

*  Lurke’s  speech  on  introducine  his  Economical  Reform,  Feb.  11. 
1780. 
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an  infatuation  beyond  reason  or  control.  The  whole  rotten¬ 
ness  of  the  system  of  government  was  revealed  to  public  de¬ 
rision,  and  it  was  expedient  to  make  a  timely  retreat  from  a 
falling  structure.  Lord  North,  who  had  long  been  weary  of 
his  unthankful  office,  but  had  been  kept  to  his  post  by  a 
sense  of  honour,  and  the  vehement  expostulations  of  the  King, 
was  at  length  permitted  to  retire  rather  than  that  the  King’s 
own  Government  should  be  subjected  to  the  indignity  of  re¬ 
moval  by  a  direct  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The  Whigs 
were  again  in  the  ascendant,  and  never  doubted  that  they 
were  about  to  enter  on  a  long  and  uninterrupted  tenure  of 
power.  The  King  yielded  with  the  worst  possible  grace  ;  but 
the  victory  was  undisputed,  and  the  Marquis  of  Kockingham, 
after  some  ineffectual  attempts  to  make  other  arrangements, 
was  suffered  to  resume  his  place  at  the  head  of  a  Whig  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  King,  however,  retained  some  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  adherents  in  office.  These  men  took  every  opportunity 
to  thwart  and  discredit  their  colleagues  ;  and  the  old  jealousies 
of  the  Whig  chiefs  having  broken  out  on  the  first  return  of 
prosperity,  the  Ministry  after  a  few  months  was  perishing  from 
internal  discord,  when  the  death  of  Lord  Kockingham  put 
an  end  to  its  existence.  Notwithstanding  this  misfortune  the 
Whigs  were  still  masters  of  the  game,  and  with  ordinary  dis¬ 
cretion  they  could  not  have  failed  to  win ;  but,  by  the  most 
stupendous  blunder  that  is  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  politics 
or  party,  they  entirely  ruined  their  fortunes,  and  gave  their 
great  adversary  an  advantage,  which  by  no  skill  or  effort  on  his 
part  could  he  have  hoped  to  attain.  We  need  not  dwell  on 
the  well-known  story  of  the  Coalition,  nor  trace  the  series  of 
blunders,  by  which  the  painful  labour  of  long  years  was  frus¬ 
trated,  a  growing  majority  in  Parliament  converted  into  a  hope¬ 
less  minority,  and  public  confidence  changed  to  hatred  and 
contempt.  At  first  the  force  of  the  Coalition  seemed  irre¬ 
sistible,  but  the  King  was  determined  to  fight  the  battle  to  the 
last.  There  was  no  longer  any  question  of  secret  influence 
being  employed  to  counteract  the  ostensible  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  His  ^lajesty  made  no  secret  of  his  want  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  his  Ministers.  His  hostility  to  them  was  open  and 
avowed,  and  he  only  waited  for  a  fitting  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  them.  The  India  Bill  afforded  him  the  opportunity.  If 
that  famous  measure  was  not  framed  with  the  intention  of  per¬ 
petuating  power  in  the  hands  of  its  authors,  it  was  certainly 
calculated  to  have  that  effect.  It  provided  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  India,  the  greatest  dependency  of  the  Crown,  by  a 
Board  of  Commissioners  nominated  not  by  the  Crown,  but  by 
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Parliament,  which  was  at  that  time  under  the  undisputed  con¬ 
trol  of  the  party  in  power.  The  members  of  the  Board  were 
to  be  qualified  to  sit  in  Parliament,  and  were  to  dispense  the 
whole  of  the  vast  patronage  of  India.  So  great  a  theme  never 
before  tempted  the  eloquence  of  Opposition.  Foremost,  as  the 
leader  of  this  band,  appeared  the  son  of  Chatham,  who  at  the 
age  of  twenty-three  had  been  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
the  late  Government.  This  redoubted  chief,  whose  reputation 
was  already  established,  now  stood  forth  as  the  champion  at 
owi6  of  prerogative  and  the  independence  of  Parliament,  which 
were  alike  assailed  by  the  great  measure  of  the  Coalition.  The 
Bill  was,  however,  carried  through  the  Commons  by  commanding 
majorities ;  but  when  it  was  brought  up  to  the  Lords,  the  King 
saw  the  opportunity  for  which  he  had  anxiously  looked.  If  the 
Bill  passed  the  Lords,  he  would  be  forced  to  the  extremity  of 
refusing  the  Royal  Assent ;  and  it  was  certain  that  the  Bill  would 
pass  the  Lords  unless  prompt  and  decisive  measures  were  taken 
to  stop  its  progress.  It  was  no  time  for  whisperings  and  private 
intimations  of  the  wishes  of  a  great  personage.  The  King  sent 
for  Lord  Temple ;  and,  by  the  express  dictation  of  his  Majesty, 
that  nobleman  made  a  written  minute,  stating  in  terms  that 
every  man  who  voted  for  the  India  Bill  would  be  considered  as 
the  enemy  of  his  sovereign.  This  memorandum  was,  with  the 
King’s  sanction,  exhibited  to  every  peer  who  cared  to  know 
his  Majesty’s  pleasure  on  such  a  subject  The  result  was  that 
all  the  waverers  were  decided.  !Many  peers  who  had  given 
their  proxies  to  the  Minister  withdrew  them  ;  the  members  of 
the  household  and  one  of  the  Cabinet  ISIinisters,  Lord  Stor¬ 
mont,  voted  against  the  Bill,  which  was  accordingly  rejected  by 
a  considerable  majority. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  King  violated  the  form,  the 
spirit,  and  the  decency  of  the  Constitution  by  this  proceeding. 
The  interference  of  the  Crown  with  the  deliberations  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  is  manifestly  incompatible  with  the  independence  of  that 
body,  and  must  necessarily  bring  the  great  estates  of  the  realm 
into  dangerous  collision.  The  Constitution  has  provided  modes 
by  which  the  Crown  can  communicate  its  pleasure  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  in  a  regular  and  parliamentary  way.  The  Veto  has  indeed 
fallen  into  desuetude,  but  a  more  efficient  and  convenient 
substitute  has  been  found  in  the  prerogative  of  dissolution 
which  exists  in  full  vigour  at  this  day.  The  King’s  minute 
on  the  India  Bill,  as  circulated  by  Lord  Temple,  was  read  by 
Fox  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  motion  of  a  vote  of  cen¬ 
sure,  which  was  carried  by  a  large  majority.  Neither  Pitt,  as 
leader  of  the  Opposition,  nor  any  of  the  King’s  friends,  at- 
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tempted  to  defend  such  a  flagrant  breach  of  privilege ;  their 
ai^ument  against  the  vote  was  confined  to  the  technical  objec¬ 
tion,  that  no  sufficient  proof  of  the  fact  stated  was  before  the 
House.  The  objection  was  valid,  so  far  as  the  House  of 
Ck>mmons  was  concerned,  the  act  of  interference  being  strictly 
a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  Upper,  and  not  of  those  of  the 
Lower  House.  At  another  time,  an  outrage  on  the  indepen¬ 
dence  of  Parliament,  such  as  had  not  been  committed  since  the 
time  of  Charles  I.,  would  have  been  attended  with  danger  to 
the  Monarchy ;  but  so  strong  was  the  popular  sense  of  the 
arbitrary  and  unscrupulous  attempt  of  the  Coalition  to  coerce 
the  Crown,  that  the  King’s  conduct  was  applauded  as  an  act 
of  public  spirit,  and  was  attended  with  complete  success.  The 
dismissal  of  the  Ministry  which  immediately  followed  the  defeat 
of  the  India  Bill  was  generally  acceptable  to  the  country ;  and 
the  gallant  stand  made  by  Pitt,  when  he  defended  his  position 
almost  alone  against  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  great  Coalition, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  appeal  to  the  constituency  which  closed 
this  memorable  struggle.  The  general  election  completed  the 
discomfiture  of  the  AVhig  party,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
they  were  excluded  from  power. 

Every  circumstance  concurred  to  make  Pitt  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  Minister  this  country  has  ever  known.  The  inheritor 
of  a  name  more  dear  to  the  hearts  of  the  English  people  than 
that  of  any  modern  statesman,  he  vindicated  his  illustrious 
descent  by  abilities  of  the  highest  order.  His  popularity  was 
unbounded.  He  bad  an  unprecedented  majority  in  both  Houses, 
and  was  not  indebted  for  a  single  vote  to  bribery  or  corrupt 
influences.  He  had,  what  none  of  his  predecessors  had  enjoyed, 
the  unreserved  confidence  and  entire  support  of  the  King.  Neither 
could  his  success  be  described  as  the  triumph  of  Tory  over 
Whig  principles.  The  son  of  Chatham  had  been  bred  in  no 
Tory  school.  The  earliest  efforts  of  his  youthful  oratory  had 
been  against  the  corruption  of  the  representative  system,  and 
in  support  of  the  Parliamentary  Reform,  which  his  father  had 
so  often  urged,  as  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  Constitution. 
The  Whigs  were,  to  say  the  least,  divided  in  opinion  upon  the 
necessity  of  a  measure,  which  above  every  other  should  have 
been  adopted  as  the  test  of  Whig  principles.  No  man,  indeed, 
could  have  been  justly  charged  with  departing  from  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  Revolution,  by  giving  his  support  to  Pitt  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  the  Coalition.  For  the  first  ten  years  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  policy  of  Mr.  Pitt  was  more  in  accordance  with 
modern  ideas  of  liberal  and  enlightened  legislation,  than  the 
views  of  the  Opposition.  His  first  great  measure,  the  Irish 
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commercial  propositions,  contained  the  essential  doctrine  of  free 
trade.  It  was  opposed  by  the  factious  folly  of  the  Irish  Parlia¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  by  the  selfish  ignorance  of  the  commercial 
classes  in  this  country,  who  thought  their  liberty  would  be  in¬ 
jured  by  admitting  the  Irish  to  equality  in  trade.  The  leaders 
of  the  Opposition,  Fox,  North,  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  were  not 
ashamed  to  denounce  the  scheme  on  one  day  as  being  unfair 
to  the  English  trade,  and  on  another,  as  an  invasion  of  Irish 
independence.  A  wise,  just,  and  well-matured  plan  was  in  this 
manner  defeated.  Another  measure  conceived  in  the  same  spirit, 
the  celebrated  Commercial  Treaty  with  France,  met  with  a  better 
fate.  Pitt  proposed  a  plan  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  but  found 
no  support  from  the  Whigs  to  counteraet  the  interested  opposi¬ 
tion  of  the  borough  owners.  But  it  was  on  the  great  constitu¬ 
tional  question  which  arose  on  the  King’s  insanity  in  1788,  that 
the  Minister  maintained  the  sound  Whig  doctrine,  of  the  un¬ 
doubted  right  of  Parliament  to  make  provision  for  the  occa¬ 
sional  incapacity  of  the  Crown,  against  the  rash  assertion  of 
Fox  and  his  adherents,  that  the  right  devolved  in  such  case 
upon  the  Heir-apparent. 

Up  to  the  time  when  the  French  Revolution  began  to 
affect  the  policy  of  this  country,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  measure  of  the  administration  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  the  course  of  enlightened  progress. 
But  the  French  Revolution  wrought  an  unfortunate  change 
in  the  counsels  of  the  Minister.  He  allowed  himself  to  be 
carried  away  by  the  alarm  which  to  a  great  extent  per¬ 
vaded  all  classes,  lest  the  rage  of  democracy  should  spread 
to  this  kingdom;  and,  consequently,  he  made  common  cause 
with  the  despotic  Powers  of  Europe  against  a  spirit  of 
liberty,  which  however  extravagant  in  its  ebullition  had  been 
provoked  by  intolerable  wrongs,  and  which  in  no  case  was  it 
the  vocation  of  this  country  to  suppress.  Pitt  at  length  fell 
by  the  same  means  by  which  he  had  been  content  to  climb 
to  power.  In  negotiating  his  great  scheme  of  the  legislative 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  Minister  had 
entered  into  engagements  with  the  Roman  Catholics  to  remove 
the  civil  disabilities  which  affected  that  body.  The  King  had 
not  been  informed  of  this  important  condition.  He  was  greatly 
offended.  He  was  persuaded  that  he  could  not  sanction  any 
concession  to  the  Catholics  without  violating  his  coronation 
oath ;  and  according  to  his  old  practice,  he  made  it  known  that 
he  should  consider  any  man  his  personal  enemy  who  voted  for 
such  a  measure.  The  King’s  friends  were  mustered  as  in 
former  days,  and  the  Minister  found  that  he  must  break  his 
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promise  to  the  Catholics  or  resign  his  office.  He  ehose  the 
latter  course,  and  the  Speaker  Adffington,  who  had  been  in  his 
Majesty’s  confidence  during  the  transaction,  was  entrusted  with 
the  formation  of  a  Ministry  founded  on  opposition  to  the 
Catholic  claims.  In  Addington  the  Eung  found,  for  the  first 
time,  a  Minister  after  his  own  heart.  He  was  an  honest  Tory, 
of  ordinaiy  abilities,  and  with  no  other  idea  of  public  duty  than 
his  royal  master’s  pleasure.  But  these  qualifieations  were  not 
found  sufficient  for  a  post  which  had  been  newly  vacated  by 
a  statesman  of  commanding  abilities,  of  great  influence  and 
authority,  derived  from  long  possession  of  power  and  eminent 
public  services.  The  Addington  Administration  sunk,  not  under 
active  opposition,  but  from  inherent  weakness  and  public  in¬ 
difference.  The  King  was  reluctantly  compelled  to  take  back 
his  old  servant;  but  when  Pitt  proposed  that  his  Ministry 
should  be  reconstructed  on  a  wider  basis,  by  including  such 
men  as  Fox  and  Grenville,  the  King  positively  refused,  de¬ 
claring  that  he  would  not  admit  iSIr.  Fox  to  his  counsels,  even 
if  the  alternative  were  civil  war.  Pitt  was  eventually  forced  to 
take  Addington  as  his  colleague,  and  to  give  a  promise  that  he 
would  not  renew  the  cpiestion  of  the  Catholic  claims  during  his 
Majesty’s  life. 

George  III.  was  the  first  king  of  England  who  organised 
and  led  a  parliamentary  party ;  and,  happily,  he  was  the  last 
king  who  took  an  active  part  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
The  Constitution  has  secured  to  the  sovereign  an  absolute  im¬ 
munity,  and  fixed  the  responsibility  for  the  due  conduct  of  the 
executive  government  upon  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  A 
king  who  personally  assumes  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  re- 
(piires  his  ostensible  ministers  to  be  the  mere  agents  of  his  will, 
may  be  an  able  ruler,  but  unless  he  has  a  corrupt  and  servile 
parliament  to  deal  with,  he  takes  a  course  which  is  sure  to 
bring  the  most  important  members  of  our  constitutional  system 
iu  dangerous  collision.  George  III.  during  his  whole  reign 
was  continually  overstepping  the  limits  prescribed  to  him,  and 
tampering  with  the  institutions  of  the  country.  He  reduced  the 
corruption  of  Parliament  to  a  system,  and  personally  superin¬ 
tended  the  secret  management  of  that  assembly.  He  influenced 
and  coerced  the  members  of  both  Houses,  by  irregularly  inti¬ 
mating  his  opinion  as  to  measures  before  Parliament,  and  visited 
by  deprivation  of  office  and  other  marks  of  his  displeasure 
those  who  ventured  to  act  contrary  to  his  will.  He  exacted 
pledges  from  his  Ministers  that  they  would  or  would  not  propose 
certain  measures ;  he  {)roscribed  public  men  who  had  offended 
him  by  their  conduct  in  Parliament,  and  declared  them  incap- 
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able  of  being  employed  in  the  public  service.  He  frequently  « 
declared  that  rather  than  submit  to  constitutional  control,  he 
would  expose  the  country  to  civil  war;  and  when  he  found 
himself  thwarted,  he  actually  threatened  to  leave  the  kingdom, 
and  thus  throw  the  whole  government  of  the  country  into 
anarchy  and  confusion.  The  truth  is,  that  his  intellects  were 
disordered,  and  probably  at  no  period  of  his  reign  was  he  actu¬ 
ally  of  sound  mind.  It  is  well  known  that  his  illness  in  1765, 
which  was  of  so  serious  a  character  as  to  make  it  necessary  to 
provide  for  a  regency,  was  a  paroxysm  of  mental  disease,  and 
though  twenty-three  years  elapsed  before  he  was  subjected  to 
another  terrible  visitation  of  insanity,  his  perturbed  manner, 
silly  remarks,  and  unmeaning  exclamations,  indicated  a  state  of 
chronic  mental  irritation. 

A  succession  of  favouring  circumstances  enabled  the  half- 
crazed  monarch  systematically  to  violate  the  Constitution  for 
nearly  fifty  years,  and  to  inflict  great  calamity  on  the  country. 
When  George  HI.  came  to  the  throne,  prerogative  was  nearly 
extinct,  and  the  popular  part  of  the  Constitution  was  falling 
rapidly  into  decay.  All  real  power  had  centered  in  a  cold  ex¬ 
clusive  oligarchy.  The  ordinary  administration  of  public  affairs 
bad  languished,  the  national  honour  had  been  tarnished,  and 
the  independence  of  the  empire  itself  had  been  put  in  jeopardy 
by  the  operation  of  an  aristocratic  system  of  government 
which,  whether  formally  instituted  or  practically  established, 
had  been  uniformly  disastrous  in  every  age  and  in  every  country 
in  which  it  had  been  proved.  The  sympathies  of  the  people 
were  therefore  all  on  the  side  of  their  King,  in  his  determination 
to  assert  the  just  rights  of  the  Crown  against  selfish  and  arro¬ 
gant  cabals.  An  abler  prince  entertaining  the  design  of  re¬ 
storing  prerogative,  and  dissembling  his  purpose  as  he  probably 
would  have  dune,  might  have  over-rcached  his  policy,  and  pro¬ 
duced  a  reaction  dangerous  to  monarchy ;  but  the  avowal  of  his 
object  by  George  III.,  and  the  obstinacy  of  his  will,  suited  the 
English  character.  The  cunning  and  duplicity  with  which 
that  object  was  pursued  were  little  observed,  and  to  the  out¬ 
side  spectator  it  seemed  to  be  an  open  and  manly  struggle 
against  faction  and  intrigue.  There  was  but  one  course  in 
such  circumstances  for  the  Whigs  to  take  —  to  appeal  to  the 
principles  of  the  Constitution,  and  make  common  cause  witk 
the  people  in  restoring  the  vigour  and  eflSciency  of  the  represen¬ 
tation.  But  the  Whigs  were  divided  on  the  question  of  Par¬ 
liamentary  Reform;  and  the  great  chiefs  of  that  connexion, 
though  willing  to  put  an  end  to  one  main  source  of  illegitimate 
power,  the  Pension  list  and  the  Secret  Service  Fund,  which  was 
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entirely  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  could  not  be  induced  to 
relinquish  their  boroughs,  and  to  return  to  the  people  all  that 
irregular  Parliamentary  influence  of  which  they  retained  so 
large  a  share.  But  the  great  opportunity  was  in  1783,  when 
the  country  had  arrived  at  a  full  experience  of  the  new  system 
of  monarchical  government,  which  excluded  all  men  from  the 
councils  of  the  State  who  presumed  to  recommend  a  policy  not 
dictated  by  the  Crown.  A  long  war  protracted,  if  not  origin¬ 
ated  by  the  irresponsible  'will  of  one  man,  ineflScIently  con¬ 
ducted,  ending  in  such  a  reverse  as  England  had  never  before 
experienced,  and  in  the  addition  to  her  burdens  of  a  load  which 
it  seemed  hardly  possible  for  her  to  bear — these  were  the 
consequences  of  suffering  the  King  to  have  his  own  way ;  and 
all  men  were  now  willing  to  listen  to  the  statesmen  who  had  so 
loudly  and  so  constantly  raised  their  warning  voice  against  the 
2)ollcy  and  the  system  which  had  been  pursued.  The  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  King’s  friends  was  discredited  and  dispersed,  and 
the  hereditary  counsellors  of  limited  monarchy  were  restored 
to  power.  It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  adversity  of 
twenty  years  would  have  taught  these  men  a  lesson.  They 
had  fallen  by  reason  of  their  disunion,  their  petty  rivalries,  and 
their  want  of  public  spirit.  But  when  they  returned  to  office 
on  the  retirement  of  Lord  North,  the  Whigs  were  more  divided 
than  they  had  ever  been.  In  a  short  time  the  Cabinet  was  a 
scene  of  strife  and  dissension ;  the  Prime  Minister  died,  and  half 
the  Government  resigned,  because  they  were  not  permitted  to 
name  his  successor.  Then  came  the  Coalition,  the  India  Bill, 
and  the  desperate  struggle  between  the  Crown  and  the  allied 
factions.  The  King  was  now  more  powerful  than  ever.  The 
Whigs  afterwards  sought  to  regain  power  by  another  step  more 
fatal  than  the  Coalition.  They  set  up  the  son  against  the  father, 
and  adopted  the  Heir-apparent  as  leader  of  the  Opposition.  If 
anything  had  been  wanting  to  complete  the  ruin  of  the  party,  it 
was  this  step.  The  Indecency  of  the  proceeding  shocked  the 
sober  part  of  the  nation.  The  character  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
deeply  marked  by  all  the  vices  and  follies  of  youth,  and  stained 
with  imputations  which  youth  could  not  excuse,  had  already 
made  him  despicable  in  the  eyes  of  every  man  whom  high  place 
and  the  graces  of  person  and  address  could  not  blind  or  dazzle. 
His  secret  marriage  with  a  lady  of  the  Koman  Catholic  persua¬ 
sion  was,  besides  being  in  direct  violation  of  the  recent  statute, 
and  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  Monarchy,  an  act  which 
gave  the  deepest  offence  to  the  great  majority  of  the  nation. 
His  solemn  and  unequivocal  denial  of  that  marriage  of  which 
the  most  unquestionable  proof  was  extant,  conveyed  to  Par- 
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llament  by  the  mouth  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  made  and  known  to 
be  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  payment  of  his 
debts,  and  relief  from  j>ecuniary  difficulty  which  he  could 
not  otherwise  have  obtained.  AVben  the  King  was  struck 
with  the  malady  which  it  was  supposed  would  end  in  his 
permanent  incapacity,  the  right  of  exercising  the  regal  power 
was  eagerly  claimed  on  behjJf  of  the  Prince  for  reasons  which 
were  equally  well  understood.  The  party  which  had  always 
denied  the  King  the  right  to  choose  his  own  Ministers, 
openly  boasted  that  the  first  act  of  the  Kegcnt  would  be  to 
remove  the  Ministers  who  had  the  undoubted  confidence  of 
Parliament  and  the  country,  and  to  replace  them  by  his  own 
friends.  The  unexpected  recovery  of  the  King  when  this 
change  was  on  the  point  of  being  effected,  finally  put  an  end  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Opposition.  The  French  Revolution  broke  up 
the  party.  One  division  of  the  Whigs  following  their  great 
leader,  embraced  with  a  too  generous  zeal  the  cause  of  the  revo¬ 
lution,  and  became  identified  to  a  certain  extent  with  the  license 
and  extravagance  of  fanatics,  which  brought  the  cause  into  dis¬ 
repute.  Another  section,  under  the  guidance  of  a  still  greater 
name  than  Fox,  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  Monarchy  against  a 
storm  which  threatened  alike  the  existence  of  liberty,  religion, 
and  law. 

The  bitter  fruit  of  George  III.’s  system  was  only  partially 
matured  during  his  own  time ;  but  in  the  twenty  years  of 
his  successor’s  rule  as  Regent  and  King,  the  pressure  of  a 
lengthened  w'ar,  aggravated  by  bad  laws,  a  harsh  aud  repressive 
policy,  together  with  the  w’ant  of  confidence  in  a  servile  and 
proprietary  Parliament,  which  had  long  ceased  to  represent 
public  opinion,  had  shaken  the  whole  frame  of  Government  and 
the  Constitution  of  the  country.  In  1830,  George  IV.  died, 
and  in  a  few  weeks  after  the  accession  of  his  successor,  a  new 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution  gave  an  impulse  and  a  co¬ 
hesion  to  the  floating  elements  of  discontent  in  this  country,  far 
more  formidable  than  the  first  convulsion  forty  years  before. 
Happily  the  Whigs  of  that  generation  were  prepared  to  fulfil 
the  great  duty  Avhich  devolved  u[X)n  them.  United  and  firm, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  statesman,  who  from  his  earliest  years 
and  throughout  a  long  and  distinguished  life,  had  maintained 
the  cause  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  that  great  and  necessary 
measure  was  at  length  happily  accomplished.  The  balance  of 
the  Constitution  was  thus  restored.  The  people  who  had  been 
long  disaffected,  and  not  without  cause,  were  reconciled  to  the 
institutions  of  the  country  ;  and  there  never  was  a  period  in  the 
history  of  England,  when  the  various  elements  of  which  the 
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Constitution  is  composed  have  worked  more  harmoniously 
than  during  the  last  thirty  years.  The  Crown  is  far  more  re¬ 
spected  since  it  has  ceased  to  traffic  with  Parliament  and  to 
encroach  on  the  province  of  responsible  government;  the 
Aristocracy  has  recovered  its  just  induence  since  it  has  been 
deprived  of  illegitimate  power ;  and  the  House  of  Commons 
occupies  its  proper  place,  as  the  guide  and  arbiter  of  public 
opinion,  since  it  has  become  the  real  representative  of  the 
j)eople. 

We  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  main  topic  of  Mr.  May’s 
volume,  that  we  have  no  space  for  a  particular  discussion  of  the 
other  matters,  to  each  of  which  a  special  consideration  is  as¬ 
signed.  But  in  fact  the  influence  of  the  Crown  is  the  key  to 
the  constitutional  history  of  George  III.  Our  author  treats 
of  the  history  of  undue  influence  from  the  Regency  to  the 
present  time,  in  a  separate  chapter ;  but  it  is  happily  significant 
of  the  decreasing  importance  of  this  subject,  that  a  very  few 
pages  suffice  for  the  history  of  influence  during  the  latter  half 
of  the  century.  The  first  period  comprised  the  rise  and  pro¬ 
gress,  the  latter  period  the  decline  and  fall,  of  influence. 

When  the  Regency  was  at  length  established  in  1810,  it  was 
expected  that  the  Prince  would  immediately  dismiss  the  King’s 
^Ministers,  and  place  his  own  friends  in  power.  The  state  of 
affairs  was  changed  since  1788.  The  country  might  have  mur¬ 
mured  at  the  dismissal  of  a  minister  of  commanding  genius, 
assisted  by  experienced  colleagues,  to  make  way  for  !Mr.  Fox, 
the  hero  of  the  Coalition,  and  the  boon  companion  of  a  de¬ 
bauched  young  prince.  But  Perceval  was  a  very  different  man 
from  Pitt.  It  was  the  difference  between  the  greatest  and  the 
smallest  commoner  that  had  ever  been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
this  country.  The  policy  of  Pitt  had  been  eminently  bold, 
steady,  and  successful ;  the  policy  of  Perceval  was  of  the 
lowest  type  of  commonplace  Toryism.  Fox  was  dead,  and 
though  Sheridan  still  lived,  and  exercised,  as  he  had  ever  done, 
an  evil  influence  with  the  Prince,  it  was  well  known  that  not 
Sheridan,  but  some  Whig  of  high  mark  and  character.  Lord 
Grey,  or  Lord  Grenville,  would  be  placed  at  the  head  of  af¬ 
fairs.  But  the  question  really  was  not  whether  this  or  that 
minister  or  this  or  that  policy  would  be  acceptable.  Men’s 
minds  were  so  inured  to  regard  these  as  matters  which  the 
Crown  was  to  determiue ;  the  discipline  of  Parliament  was  so 
complete,  that  the  Prince  could  do  as  he  thought  fit.  This 
point  is  well  put  by  Mr.  May. 

‘  The  events  of  this  period  liad  a  deeper  import  than  the  intrigues 
of  a  court  and  the  disappointments  of  a  party ;  they  marked  the 
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paramount  influence  of  the  Crown  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
There  were  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state  looking  to  royal  favour 
alone  as  the  source  of  their  power.  It  was  never  doubted  by  the 
Ministers  that  if  they  retained  the  confidence  of  the  Prince  Regent 
they  Avould  be  able  to  command  the  support  of  Parliament.  It  was 
never  doubted  by  the  Opposition  that  if  invited  to  accept  office  they 
would  be  able  to  maintain  their  position  as  firmly  as  the  Ministers 
whom  they  were  seeking  to  displace.  Both  parties  were  assured 
that  the  support  of  Parli.amcnt  would  follow  the  confidence  of  the 
Crown.  The  Whigs  had  relied  upon  the  person.!!  friendship  of  the 
Prince  Regent ;  but  the  Ministers  having  supplanted  their  rivals  by ' 
court  favour,  continued  to  govern  the  country  with  the  acquiescence 
of  an  obsequious  Parliament.  There  was  no  appeal  on  either  side  to 
political  principles  or  policy,  or  to  public  service;  but  all  alike  looked 
upwards  to  the  Court.  The  Tory  party  happened  to  prevail,  and 
the  government  of  the  state  was  therefore  conducted  on  Tory  prin¬ 
ciples.  If  the  Whig  party  had  been  placed  in  power  without  any 
change  in  public  opinion.  Whig  principles  would  have  been  in  the 
ascendant.’  (P.  103.) 

It  certainly  argued  the  decay  of  constitutional  principle, 
that  a  power  which  had  been  first  asserted  under  peculiar  cir¬ 
cumstances  by  George  III.,  should  be  supposed  to  devolve,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  with  the  demise  of  the  Crown.  The  suc¬ 
cess  of  George  III.  had  been  very  mueh  the  result  of  his  per¬ 
sonal  character  —  stolid,  tenacious,  patient,  persevering.  But 
the  Regent  was  one  of  the  lightest  and  most  inconstant  of 
men.  The  private  life  of  the  father  was  decent  even  to  se¬ 
verity  ;  and  his  public  conduct,  grave  as  were  its  faults,  was 
neither  mean  nor  dishonourable.  The  manners  of  the  age  were 
not  puritanical ;  but  such  license  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  in¬ 
dulged  in  had  not  been  witnessed  in  England  since  the  days  of 
Charles  II.*  His  conduct  when  he  came  before  the  public 
was  almost  uniformly  to  his  discredit.  His  ostentatious  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  King’s  Government,  .and  his  friendship  which  he 
took  pains  to  parade  with  men,  who,  whether  justly  or  un¬ 
justly,  were  considered  by  the  King  as  his  personal  enemies ; 
the  frequent  discussions  in  Parliament  concerning  his  debts, 
and  his  alleged  irregular  marriage ;  the  notorious  falsehood  and 
baseness  of  his  denial  of  that  marriage ;  his  subsequent  formal 


*  Lord  Thurlow  in  his  blunt  way  once  said  to  him,  ‘  Those  days 
‘of  Charles  II.  were  merry  days,  but  they  won’t  do  now.  Sir.’  We 
have  also  seen  a  letter  from  Thurlow  to  aif  jther  person,  but  intended 
for  the  Prince’s  eye,  in  which  he  says;  ‘Tell  him  that  if  he  means 
‘  to  imitate  the  example  of  Charles  II.  he  should  follow  it  more  es- 
‘  actly,  and  remember  that  he  treated  his  wife,  the  ugly,  pale-faced 
*  Catherine  of  Portugal,  with  decency.’ 
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marriage,  for  the  purjKWC  of  getting  money,  and  his  atrocious 
treatment  of  the  unhappy  victim  of  the  arrangement; — all 
these,  and  many  other  passages  in  the  career  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  had  excited  deep  disgust  and  indignation  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  The  country  might  indeed 
have  been  content  to  see  Mr.  Perceval  superseded  by  Lord 
Grey,  or  by  anybody  else;  and  the  purchased  votes  of  the 
House  of  Commons  would  have  told  for  one  ministry  as  well 
as  another ;  but  we  doubt  that  the  Regent  could  have  played 
the  game  of  George  III. ;  nay,  we  doubt  whether  the  Mo¬ 
narchy  itself  might  not  have  snapped  asunder  imder  such  a 
strain  as  would  have  been  put  upon  it  by  the  attempt  of  such 
a  sovereign  as  George  IV.  to  govern  by  prerogative  against 
the  nobility  and  the  people. 

The  Prince,  who  had  amused  his  friends  with  the  sure  pro¬ 
spect  of  power,  disappointed  their  hopes  as  soon  as  he  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  his  seat.  At  first  he  put  them  olf  by  the  excuse 
that  the  early  recovery  of  the  King  was  so  probable,  that  it 
would  not  be  proper  to  make  an  immediate  change.  VAThen  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  King’s  malady  was  confirmed,  he  made 
a  colourable  proposal  that  some  modification  of  the  Ministry 
should  take  place  by  the  introduction  of  two  or  three  members  of 
the  opposite  party  —  a  proposition  which  he  must  have  known 
to  be  futile  and  impracticable.  To  save  appearances,  the  Regent 
affected  to  make  farther  overtures  to  his  old  friends,  but  secretly 
took  precautions  that  none  of  these  pretended  negotiations  should 
have  a  real  result.  The  Perceval  Ministry  continued,  and  after 
the  cruel  catastrophe  which  befell  its  chief,  the  materials  of  the 
Cabinet  were  carefully  preserved,  and  an  appropriate  leader  was 
found  in  the  Earl  of  Liverpool.  On  this  occasion,  a  movement 
having  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  change  of  government,  the  Regent  resenting  this 
interference  with  his  prerogative,  thought  proper  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  and,  in  imitation  of  his  father,  declared  *  that  if  Lord 
‘  Grey  had  been  forced  upon  him,  he  should  have  abdicated.’  * 
The  succeeding  reigns  afford  still  fewer  materials  for  the  consti¬ 
tutional  historian  than  the  Regency  and  the  reign  of  George  IV. 
The  short  period  during  which  William  IV.  occupied  the 
tlirone  is  remarkable  only  for  a  curious  attempt  of  this  blunt 
and  careless  monarch  to  imitate  the  practice  of  his  father. 
Without  any  apparent  cause,  he  thought  proper  suddenly  to 
dismiss  his  Whig  Ministers,  and  send  for  Sir  Robert  Peel,  who 
was  then  at  the  other  end  of  Europe.  Before  Sir  Robert  Peel 


*  Lord  John  Russell's  ‘  Memoirs  of  Moore,’  vol.  i.  p.  300. 
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could  arrive,  or  sisfuify  his  acceptance  of  the  charge,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  undertook  the  questionable  office  of  provisional 
minister,  and  retained  in  his  own  hands  several  of  the  principal 
departments  of  the  administration.  In  due  course  of  time,  the 
Conservative  chief  arrived  in  London,  and  in  obedience  to  His 
Majesty’s  command,  proceeded  to  form  an  administration.  But 
as  the  House  of  Commons  hud  not  thought  fit  to  follow  the 
King  in  withdrawing  its  confidence  from  Lord  Melbourne,  it 
became  necessary  to  appeal  to  the  constituency,  and  as  the 
constituency  was  now  a  real  and  independent  body,  they  set¬ 
tled  the  questiop  by  returning  a  majority  against  the  King’s 
Ministers.  If  His  ilajesty’s  design  was  to  try  the  quality 
of  the  Beformed  Parliament,  it  must  be  admitted  that  he 
applied  a  crucial  test;  and  it  may  be  urged  that  this  foolish 
experiment  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
power  of  determining  the  persons  and  the  party  who  are  to  be 
charged  with  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  has  j)assed  from  the 
Crown.  But  this  proceeding  of  King  William’s  gave  rise 
to  another  question.  Although  it  be  admitted  that  the  con¬ 
dition  of  limited  monarchy  requires,  not  directly  indeed,  but  in¬ 
directly,  the  concurrence  of  Parliament  in  the  choice  of  its 
ministers  by  the  Crown,  yet  the  Crown  has  the  right  to  appeal 
to  the  people  against  the  decision  of  Parliament.  It  is  obvious, 
however,  that  this  prerogative  must  have  its  limits ;  otherwise 
it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  Crown  to  harass  its  opponents 
by  repeated  dissolutions,  and  to  dispense  with  the  statute  law 
which  regulates  the  duration  of  parliaments.  Accordingly,  it 
has  been  understood  that  this  extreme  and  exceptional  prero¬ 
gative  should  not  be  resorted  to,  unless  it  be  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  the  opinion  of  the  country  upon  some  capital  question 
of  policy,  or  of  rectifying  some  difference  which  has  arisen 
between  the  independent  branches  of  the  legislature.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  make  out  that  the  dissolution  of  1835  was  justi¬ 
fied  by  any  of  these  considerations.  The  Ministry  had  the 
confidence  of  both  Houses ;  there  was  nothing  extraordinary 
to  disturb  the  course  of  public  affairs,  and  there  w'as  no  suffi¬ 
cient  reason  for  suggesting  that  the  country  was  dissatisfied 
either  with  the  jMinisters  of  the  Crown  or  its  own  representa¬ 
tion.  It  is  certain  that  the  eminent  man  who  was  unexpect¬ 
edly,  and  by  what  lawyers  call  the  doctrine  of  relation,  made 
responsible  for  these  proceedings,  would  not  have  advised  them, 
had  he  been  previously  consulted.  There  were,  no  doubt,  in¬ 
dications  of  such  a  change  in  public  opinion  as  might  at  no 
distant  period  be  favourable  to  the  return  of  his  friends  to 
power.  The  reaction  consequent  on  the  unparalleled  excite- 
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roent  of  1832  had  already  set  in,  but  the  King’s  eagerness  to 
get  rid  of  his  reforming  Ministers,  hurried  him  into  precipitate 
measures,  and  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  under  such  circum¬ 
stances  being  an  unnecessary  act,  became  therefore  a  mischie¬ 
vous  precedent. 

Mr.  May  discusses  some  questions  of  gresit  importance  re¬ 
lating  to  the  power  and  independence  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
which  have  arisen  within  the  present  generation :  of  these  the 
proposal  to  swamp  the  House,  as  the  phrase  was,  by  the  creation 
of  peers  to  obtain  a  majority  for  the  Reform  Bill,  was  by  far 
the  most  momentous,  for  it  directly  touched  the  independent 
existence  of  the  Upper  House.  As  an  abstract  question,  indeed, 
the  right  of  a  branch  of  the  legislature  to  independent  action 
is  hardly  arguable.  If  the  prerogative  can  be  exercised  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  factitious  majority,  the  House  of  Lords 
exists  only  on  sufferance.  And  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  prero¬ 
gative  may  lawfully  be  so  exercised.  In  like  manner  the  prero¬ 
gative  may  be  interposed  to  stop  legislation ;  for  the  Crown, 
tliough  it  cannot  initiate  laws,  can  prevent  laws  being  made. 
Yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  if  the  prerogative  were  so  exer¬ 
cised,  the  Constitution  would  come  to  an  end.  In  1832  it  was 
generally  believed  that  the  alternative  was  revolution,  or  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  exercise  of  this  power ;  and  nothing  less  than  the 
apprehension  of  such  a  crisis  could  justify  the  responsible  coun¬ 
sellors  of  the  Crown  in  advising  such  a  stretch  of  prerogative 
for  the  purpose  of  reversing  the  deliberate  sense  of  one  branch 
of  the  legislature.  The  Ministers  of  that  day  were  fully  aware 
of  the  enormity  of  such  a  measure ;  one  of  them  has  lately 
revealed  to  the  world  the  doubts  which  agitated  his  mind 
whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  risk  the  alternative  which 
presented  itself  rather  than  resort  to  the  last  resource  of  the 
Constitution.*  AVe  can  venture  to  say  that  some  of  the 
Chancellor’s  colleagues  were  of  the  same  opinion ;  but  after 
anxious  deliberation  they  unanimously  determined  to  submit 
this  proposal  to  the  Crown.  The  advice  was  rejected ;  the 
Ministers  resigned ;  and  confusion  was  imminent ;  when  the 
sagacity,  the  strong  sense,  and  the  public  spirit  of  one  illus¬ 
trious  man  were  interposed,  as  they  had  been  interposed  before 
to  save  his  country  from  a  great  calamity.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  persuaded  the  recusant  majority  to  withdraw,  and 
suffer  the  Bill  to  pass.  Thus  the  Lords  evaded  a  blow  from 
which  it  is  doubtful  they  would  have  ever  recovered.  They 
suffered,  indeed,  a  temporary  shock,  but  experience  has  now 
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fully  proved  that  the  integrity  of  Parliament  sustained  no 
permanent  injury.  The  House  of  Lords  has  since  displayed 
frequent  proofs  of  undiminished  vigour  and  independence.  We 
need  only  advert  to  two  remarkable  instances  of  very  recent 
date.  We  mean  of  course  the  refusal  of  their  lordships  in 
1856  to  admit  a  peer  with  a  patent  of  peerage  limited  to  his 
life,  and  their  rejection  of  the  Paper  Duty  Repeal  Bill  in  1860. 
In  the  one  case  they  came  into  direct  collision  wuth  the  pre¬ 
rogative  of  the  Crown ;  in  the  other  they  went  very  near  the 
privilege  of  the  Commons.  In  each  instance  the  Lords  carried 
their  point.  The  Commons  indeed,  after  a  search  for  pre¬ 
cedents,  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  admit  that  their  lord- 
ships  were  strictly  within  bounds ;  but  the  question  raised  by 
the  Wenslcydale  patent  was  one  of  great  constitutional  gravity 
which  remains  unsettled.  We  do  not,  however,  now  propose 
to  argue  this  question  at  length,  nor  to  offer  any  definitive 
opinion  upon  it;  we  refer  to  it  only  as  a  remarkable  proof 
that  the  vigour  and  authority  of  the  House  of  Lords  were 
not  permanently  impaired  by  the  reluctant  and  somewhat 
humiliating  concession  to  the  public  will  which  they  were 
compelled  to  make  in  1832.  Nor  while  upon  this  point  must 
we  omit  to  notice  the  still  more  striking  example  of  1860, 
when  the  right  of  the  Lords  to  reject  the  bill,  sent  up  for  their 
concurrence,  was  questioned.  But  though  this  position  could 
not  in  strictness  be  maintained,  the  Commons  passed  reso¬ 
lutions  which  implied,  without  distinctly  asserting,  that  their 
privileges  had  been  invaded.  The  country,  however,  took  no 
part  in  the  controversy,  and  the  Lords  carried  their  point. 

The  topic  on  which  we  have  principally  dwelt  in  these 
remarks  has  only  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  interest  under 
the  present  wise  and  hitherto  prosperous  reign.  The  influence 
of  the  Crown  no  longer  disturbs  the  balance  of  the  State, 
and  its  wholesome  action  is  visible  only  in  the  grateful  loyalty 
of  a  united  people.  Our  gracious  Queen  commenced  her 
reign  under  circumstances  more  fortunate  even  than  those 
which  attended  the  accession  of  her  grandfather.  Her  educa¬ 
tion  was  far  superior  to  that  of  George  the  Third.  Like 
that  monarch,  her  Majesty  was  brought  up  under  the  anxious 
care  of  a  widowed  mother ;  but  there  is  no  comparison  to  be 
made  between  the  Duchess  of  Kent  and  that  proud,  illiterate, 
narrow-minded  princess,  who  had  no  other  lesson  to  teach  the 
future  sovereign  of  these  realms  than  a  monastic  morality  and 
an  obsolete  kingcraft.  It  was  the  rare  fortune  of  her  Majesty, 
too,  that  the  dearest  interest  of  her  sex  was  not  made  subservient 
to  conventional  precedent.  Her  marriage  was  not  negotiated 
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by  diplomatists  upon  an  exchange  of  lifeless  portraits,  but  took 
place  after  a  simple  and  ordinary  fashion,  like  that  of  any  of  her 
subjects.  Her  Majesty  was  as  happy  in  her  choice  as  in  the 
opportunity  of  making  one.  The  union,  so  auspiciously  formed, 
yielded  unbroken  happiness  and  prosperity  for  more  than  one 
and  twenty  years ;  and  the  nation  is  now  deploring,  as  a  public 
calamity,  the  sudden  stroke  of  fate  which  has  deprived  their 
Queen  of  her  beloved  consort. 

The  national  loss  is  indeed  only  second  to  that  which  the 
Sovereign  and  the  Royal  Family  have  sustained.  Had  Prince 
Albert  been  known  only  for  his  domestic  virtues,  his  memory 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  expression  of  affection 
and  respect.  But  the  trite  language  of  panegyric  is  ill  suited  to 
the  peculiar  merits  of  the  departed  Prince.  While  many  of  the 
European  States  have  been  in  a  crisis  of  insecurity  and  transi¬ 
tion  ;  while  thrones  have  been  subverted  or  shaken  by  the 
wickedness  and  folly  of  their  occupiers ;  while  the  great  republic 
of  the  New  World  has  been  rent  in  twain,  —  the  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Great  Britain  has  acquired  a  stability  which  it  did 
not  possess  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  which  had  not  been 
attained  at  any  earlier  period  of  its  history.  To  the  prudence 
and  virtue  of  Queen  Victoria  must  this  happy  result  be  in  a 
great  measure  ascribed.  The  youth  and  inexperience  of  her 
early  reign  were  guided  by  the  accomplished  minister  whom  she 
retained  at  the  head  of  her  councils,  and  occasionally  by  the 
wisdom  and  authority  of  another  devoted  servant  of  the  Crown, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  the  most  distinguished  of  her  sub¬ 
jects.  But  though  her  Majesty’s  singular  aptitude  for  her  high 
duties  enabled  her  to  profit  by  the  counsels  of  Lord  Melbourne 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  in  the  fullest  degree,  the  uniform 
tenour  of  her  conduct  during  the  political  changes  and  chances 
of  twenty  years  was  due  to  an  influence  more  permanent  than 
the  ascendancy  of  the  minister  of  the  day.  That  her  Majesty 
should  consult  the  husband  of  her  choice  upon  matters  of  in¬ 
terest  to  her  people,  and  therefore  to  herself,  was  both  natural 
and  proper ;  and  the  Prince  accepted  the  responsibility  which 
thus  devolved  upon  him  frankly  and  nobly.  Yet  it  was  no  easy 
duty  which  his  Royal  Highness  undertook,  nor  was  it  one 
without  embarrassment,  and  even  danger.  A  queen  consort  has 
a  position  ascertained  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  realm. 
She  has  her  own  privileges  and  prerogatives.  She  has  important 
duties  to  discharge  as  the  head  of  the  Court ;  and  by  her  ex¬ 
ample  and  authority  she  exercises  a  direct  influence  over  the 
manners  of  society  and  of  her  own  sex  in  particular.  But  the 
Constitution  has  assigned  no  place  to  the  husband  of  a  reigning 
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queen ;  and  the  only  precedent  which  our  history  affords  of  a 
position  so  anomalous  was  no  guide  for  the  conduct  of  a  suc¬ 
cessor.  Prince  George  of  Denmark  had  neither  the  ability  nor 
the  will  to  alleviate  the  cares  of  state  which  weighed  so  heavily 
on  the  weak  and  vacillating  Anne;  nor  did  he  ever  emerge 
from  the  insignificance  to  which  the  nation  had  consigned  him, 
without  exposing  himself  to  ridicule  and  contempt.  The  position 
to  which  Prince  Albert  was  called  at  a  very  early  age  was 
indeed  one  which  required  a  rare  combination  of  qualities  to  fill 
with  credit.  By  devotion  to  the  person  of  the  Queen,  or  by 
strictness  of  deportment,  his  Royal  Highness  would  have  done 
enough  to  make  himself  respected ;  but  though  nothing  more 
could  have  been  demanded,  something  more  would  have  been 
looked  for  from  a  person  so  highly  placed.  To  decline  taking 
any  part  in  the  performance  of  duties  with  which  his  wife  and 
Sovereign  was  alone  charged  would  have  been  selfish  and 
pusillanimous ;  on  the  other  hand,  his  open  participation  in 
public  business  would  have  awakened  that  dormant  jealousy 
which  the  peculiarity  of  his  position  had  not  failed  to  create 
in  the  breasts  of  a  people  tenacious  beyond  any  other  of  native 
rule.  But  the  clear  unselfish  sense  of  duty  which  'governed 
every  action  of  his  life  did  not  suffer  the  Prince  to  be  per¬ 
plexed  with  any  weak  doubts  as  to  the  course  he  should  pursue. 
He  felt  that  it  was  his  privilege  to  share  in  every  interest 
and  every  care  of  his  iUustrious  Consort.  Soon  after  his 
marriage,  he  applied  his  well-trained  faculties  to  the  diligent 
study  of  our  history  and  institutions ;  and  he  even  pursued 
his  research  to  some  extent  into  our  municipal  law.  By  these 
means,  and  still  more  by  his  own  observation  of  English 
manners,  and  by  the  exercise  of  an  admirable  judgment, 
his  Royal  Highness  qualified  himself  for  that  intimate  and 
constant  communion  with  the  counsels  of  the  Crown  to  which 
none  but  its  most  trusty  advisers  can  be  admitted.  On  the 
11th  September,  1840,  about  eight  months  after  his  marriage, 
and  a  few  days  after  he  had  completed  his  twenty-first  year. 
Prince  Albert  was  introduced  by  her  Majesty’s  command  to 
the  Privy  Council,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  Board,  which  he 
never  afterwards  failed  to  attend,  and  the  rank  conceded  to  him 
there  was  naturally  immediately  next  to  the  Sovereign.  The 
Prince  did  therefore  in  this  capacity,  and  in  some  degree,  fill 
the  office  of  a  constitutional  adviser  of  the  Crown.  Upon  the 
accession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  power  in  1841,  that  statesman 
having  already  conceived  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  discretion  and 
ability  of  his  Royal  Highness,  more  fully  acknowledged  the 
claim  of  the  Prince  to  the  unreserved  confidence  of  the  Queen’s 
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Ministers ;  and  the  position  in  which  he  stood  as  the  nearest 
adviser  of  the  Queen,  conversant  with  every  transaction  of  her 
Majesty’s  reign,  has  been  recognised  by  all  the  statesmen  who 
have  held  high  oflBce  in  this  country  for  the  last  twenty  years. 

Such  a  position  would  have  become  dangerous,  and  perhaps 
impossible,  had  it  not  been  maintained  with  consummate  judg¬ 
ment,  and  a  constant  deference  to  the  constitutional  rights  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  But  although  the  Prince  had  on 
many  subjects  strong  political  convictions  which  he  expressed 
and  defended  with  great  ability, — and  indeed  he  seldom  failed  to 
form  his  own  judgment  on  the  political  questions  of  the  day, — yet 
he  never  stooped  to  promote  his  own  views  by  underhand  pras- 
tices ;  he  abhorred  intrigue;  he  allowed  no  personal  predilections 
to  tempt  him  aside  from  the  straight  path;  and  his  course 
throughout  was  as  honest  and  patriotic  as  it  was  able  and  judi¬ 
cious.  His  influence  was  at  once  so  general  and  so  salutary 
that,  like  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  it  was  unfelt.  He  hit 
the  exact  mean  on  which  authority  rests  in  a  free  country,  and 
he  contributed  to  make  the  Crown  act  as  the  adjusting  balance 
of  our  institutions  at  home  and  of  our  policy  abroad.  Fondly 
attached  to  his  native,  as  well  as  to  his  adopted  country,  no 
object  lay  nearer  to  his  heart  than  to  support  in  Germany  the 
cause  of  constitutional  freedom  and  national  unity,  while  he 
desired  that  the  foreign  influence  of  England  should  ever  be 
employed  to  maintain  the  faith  of  treaties,  the  principles  of 
public  law,  and  the  cause  of  gradual  and  rational  progress.  He 
judged  these  questions  by  the  principles  of  a  statesman  rather 
than  by  the  interests  of  a  politician ;  and  as  his  position  had 
placed  him  beyond  the  region  in  which  men  contend  for  political 
power,  he  sought,  without  distinction  of  parties  or  persons, 
to  apply  his  dignified,  liberal,  and  honest  rule  of  life  to  the 
smallest  as  well  as  the  greatest  objects  to  which  he  turned  his 
clear  and  comprehensive  mind. 

It  is  well  known  that  her  Majesty  has  habitually  taken  an 
active  interest  in  every  matter  with  which  it  behoves  a  con¬ 
stitutional  sovereign  of  this  country  to  be  concerned ;  in  many 
instances  her  opinion  and  her  will  have  left  their  impression 
on  our  policy ;  but  in  no  instance  has  the  power  of  the 
Crown  been  so  exercised  as  to  expose  it  to  check,  or  censure, 
or  embarrassment  of  any  kind.  It  may  be  asserted  without 
qualification  that  a  sense  of  general  content,  of  sober  heart¬ 
felt  loyalty,  hf^' ear  by  year  been  gathering  around  the  throne 
of  Victoria.  Hers  has  been  the  popularity  so  finely  described 
as  ‘  the  popularity  which  follows,  not  that  which  is  run  after ; 
‘  the  popularity  which  sooner  or  later  never  fails  to  do  jus- 
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‘tice  to  the  pursuit  of  noble  ends  by  noble  means.’*  What¬ 
ever  sliare  Prince  Albert  may  have  had  in  attracting  this  pre¬ 
cious  popularity,  he  courted  none  of  it  for  himself ;  his  only 
thought  was  for  the  houour  and  happiness  of  his  Consort  and 
his  Queen.  With  a  grace  and  delicacy  which  marked  the  re¬ 
finement  of  his  character,  the  Prince,  ostensibly  holding  back 
from  the  field  of  public  affairs,  rather  assumed  possession  of 
a  province  which  he  might  occupy  with  no  rival  sway.  As 
the  patron  of  science  and  art,  he  promoted  and  gave  a  bene¬ 
ficial  direction  to  studies  which  had  been  hitherto  imperfectly 
cultivated  in  this  country,  but  the  reputation  he  sought  in  these 
pursuits  was  necessarily  confined  to  the  limited  circle  which 
could  appreciate  his  taste  and  talents.  In  a  private  station, 
tlie  virtues  of  Prince  Albert  and  the  purity  of  his  life  would 
have  endeared  his  memory  to  bereaved  relatives  and  surviving 
friends;  but  he  was  placed  on  an  eminence  which  exposed 
his  private  conduct  to  jealous  scrutiny,  and  required  for  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  its  duties  rarer  qualities  than  those  of  a 
husband  and  a  father.  His  quick  perception  and  consummate 
tact  supplied  this  demand,  and  invested  with  dignity  and 
interest  a  position,  which  an  ordinary  man  would  hardly  have 
redeemed  from  insignificance.  It  has  pleased  Providence  to 
dissolve,  in  middle  life,  a  union,  which  for  harmony  and  happi¬ 
ness  could  not  be  surpassed  throughout  the  wide  dominions 
of  the  widowed  Queen.  We  cannot  at  this  moment  intrude 
with  more  than  an  expression  of  respectful  sympathy  upon 
the  grief  of  her  who  feels  only  too  deeply  the  irreparable  loss 
she  has  sustained;  but  in  the  midst  of  our  sorrow  at  this  un¬ 
timely  loss,  it  is  no  small  consolation  to  reflect  that  the  future 
hope  of  the  ^Monarchy  has  advanced  to  man’s  estate  under  the 
guardian  eye  of  such  a  father. 

•  Lord  Mansfield’s  Judgment  in  R.  v.  Wilkes,  4.  Burrow’s 
Reports,  p.  2562. 
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Art.  IX.  —  The  Lady  of  Im  Garaye.  By  tlie  Honourable 
Mrs.  Norton.  Cambridge  and  London ;  1862. 

TJeaders  whose  taste  has  been  formed  upon  the  popular 
models  may  close  this  volume  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint¬ 
ment.  Those  who  belong  to  an  older  and  more  classical  school 
will  return  to  it  again  and  again  with  a  constantly  increasing 
sense  of  its  merits  and  its  charm.  The  plot  is  not  laid  in  the 
fabulous  or  dark  ages  ;  there  is  nothing  mystical  or  romantic  in 
the  story ;  the  moral  is  unimpeachable ;  the  characters  are 
uniformly  good  ;  and  the  narrative,  simple  almost  to  tameness, 
is  told  in  regular  rhymed  dccem-syllabic  verse;  where  only 
the  torrent’s  smoothness  shows  the  depth  below.  There  is  no 
guilty  passion,  no  wild  fancy,  no  startling  metaphor,  no  am¬ 
bitious  display  of  what  is  commonly  called  power.  The  heroine 
is  the  impersonation  of  joyous  and  then  withered  beauty,  of 
blooming  and  then  blighted  youth  ;  the  poem  is  a  pure,  tender, 
touching  tale  of  pain,  son-ow,  love,  duty,  piety,  and  death.  It 
was  written  and  must  be  read  in  the  mood  which  created  ‘  II 
‘  Penseroso :  ’ 

‘  Hence,  vain  deluding  joys, 

The  brood  of  Folly  without  father  bred. 

How  little  you  bested. 

Or  fill  the  fixed  mind  with  all  your  joys !  ’ 

Happily  harmonising  with  the  national  tendency,  it  attunes 
the  mind  to  seriousness,  and  suggests  or  passes  in  fascinating 
review  before  us  the  very  emotions  and  reflexions  which  recent 
calamity  has  made  welcome  and  appropriate  to  the  season. 
Yet  the  melancholy  inspired  by  the  ‘  Lady  of  La  Garaye,’ 
far  from  being  of  a  depressing  kind,  is  the  most  soothing, 
elevating,  and  hallowing  state  of  feeling  which,  at  seasons  of 
trial,  can  possess  the  heart  and  soul  of  man. 

The  scene  is  in  Brittany,  near  Dinan,  the  land  of  chivalry 
and  fable,  where  the  traveller  finds  clustering  round  him  recol¬ 
lections  of  the  Montforts,  du  Guesclins  and  Beaumanoirs ;  or 
lingers  musing  in  the  forest  of  Broceliande  where  the  sage 
^Merlin  suecumbed  to  the  ‘  lithsome’  Vivien.  It  is  curious  and 
not  unimproving  to  mark  the  varying  phases  of  the  imagination 
and  the  waywardness  of  its  choice:  how  one  creative  genius 
is  caught  by  the  sensual  and  meretricious,  if  graceful  and  glow¬ 
ing,  fiction  ;  whilst  another,  exposed  to  the  same  temptations,  is 
irresistibly  attracted  by  the  grave  and  noble,  the  chastening  and 
cold  reality. 
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Two  miles  from  the  quaint  old  town,  are  the  ruins  of  the 
Chateau  de  la  Garaye ;  which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  eigh¬ 
teenth  century,  was  the  residence  of  a  young  couple  on  whom 
Providence  had  showered  its  choicest  blessings.  The  Count, 
then  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  had  recently,  through 
the  death  of  two  elder  brothers,  succeeded  to  the  inheritance 
of  a  long  line  of  forefathers.  On  leaving  college  he  had 
entered  the  French  guards,  the  Mousquetaires,  and  shown 
no  disinclination  for  the  kind  of  life  to  which  that  celebrated 
corps  was  notoriously  addicted.  In  other  w'ords,  he  drank, 
played,  and  intrigued,  like  the  rest;  but  he  was  much  em¬ 
ployed  in  active  service,  and  particularly  distinguished  himself 
at  Namur.  On  becoming  the  head  of  his  family,  he  married 
!Madlle.  de  la  ^lotte-Piquet,  a  name  afterwards  distinguished 
in  the  naval  annals  of  France.*  It  was  in  all  respects  a  well- 
assorted  match ;  and  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  point  out 
fitter  objects  for  admiration  or  envy  than  this  pair.  They 
w'ere  young,  handsome,  nobly  born,  ‘  in  glowing  health,  with 
*  boundless  wealth,’  —  at  all  events  rich  enough  for  profuse 
hospitality,  and  for  the  princely  style  in  which  they  followed 
their  favourite  pursuit,  the  chase.  The  Count,  with  all  his 
acquirements  and  accomplishments,  was  passionately  addicted 
to  field  sports ;  and  the  Countess  was  his  constant  companion, 
either  because  she  enjoyed  the  excitement,  or  because  (as  fre¬ 
quently  happens  to  brides  similarly  situated)  she  was  anxious 
to  blend  her  existence  indissolubly  w’ith  her  husband’s,  to  unite 
herself  to  him  by  his  habits  and  amusements  as  well  .os  by 
his  fancy  and  his  heart.  Their  hunting  establishment  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  consisted  of  several  packs  of  hounds,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  horses.  They  were,  of  course,  admirably 
mounted,  and  the  lady  rode  as  fearlessly  as  her  lord.  To 
adopt  the  words  of  the  local  historian ;  —  ‘  His  wife,  not  less 
‘  courageous  than  he,  for  he  was  a  terrible  hunter,  this  Seigneur 
‘  de  la  Garaye,  distanced  on  a  fiery  steed  the  most  intrepid 


*  The  principal  authority  for  Dinan  annals,  whom  Mrs.  Norton 
has  followed,  speaks  of  this  lady  as  ‘  the  niece  of  the  valiant  Chevalier 
*  de  la  Motte-Piquet  so  renowned  for  the  combat  of  Ouessant  and  the 
‘  American  campaigns,  during  which  he  captured  twenty-six  ships  of 
‘  Admiral  Rodney’s  squadron.’  But  this  must  be  a  mistake,  for  the 
gallant  Chevalier  was  not  born  till  1720,  when  his  supposed  niece 
was  already  about  forty  years  old.  More  probably  she  was  his  aunt. 
The  Chevalier’s  naval  exploits  were  long  and  brilliant,  but  he  certainly 
captured  no  ships  of  Rodney’s  squadron.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  rescuing  a  French  convoy  of  twenty-six  sail,  chased  by  Admiral 
Parker  in  1779,  and  perhaps  to  this  feat  allusion  is  made. 
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‘  horsemen.  She  stopped  at  nothing :  ploughed  fields,  ditches, 
*  fences,  ravines,  were  no  obstacles  to  this  new  Diana.  But 
‘  the  course  of  this  mundane  and  idle  life  was  soon  to  come  to  a 
‘  stand.  A  fall  from  her  horse,  whilst  following  her  husband 
‘  in  one  of  his  rapid  runs,  deprived  her  for  ever  of  the  hope 
‘  of  being  a  mother.’ 

The  catastrophe  affected  the  Count  not  less  deeply  than  the 
Countess.  Perhaps  he  was  unable  to  shake  off  the  remorseful, 
feeling  of  having  been  unwittingly  the  cause  of  it.  They  both 
sank  into  a  deep  melancholy,  till  the  thought  flashed  upon  them  of 
turning  this  crushing  blow  to  good  account.  Might  it  not  have 
descended  upon  them,  like  many  a  similar  visitation  on  the  rich 
and  prosperous,  as  a  timely  warning  that  life  has  duties  as  well 
as  pleasures,  and  that  gifted  young  people  are  placed  upon  the 
earth  for  something  better  than  to  hunt,  dance,  eat,  drink,  and 
be  merry  ? 

*  If  time  be  heavy  on  your  hands, 

Are  there  no  beggars  at  your  gate, 

Nor  any  poor  about  your  lands  ?  ’ 

JIow  they  set  about  acting  on  their  new  impulse,  what 
benevolent  plans  they  formed,  and  what  consolation  they  drew 
from  them,  will  be  best  learnt  from  Mrs.  Norton’s  verses.  ‘  It 
‘  is  pleasant  to  me,’  she  states  in  a  brief  Introduction,  *  to  be 
‘  able  to  assure  my  readers  that  the  story  I  have  undertaken  to 
‘versify  is  in  no  respect  a  fiction.  I  have  added  nothing  to 
‘  the  beautiful  and  striking  simplicity  of  the  events  it  details. 

‘  I  have  respected  that  mournful  “  romance  of  real  life  ”  too 
‘  much  to  spoil  its  lessons  by  any  poetical  licence.  Nothing 
‘  is  mine  in  this  story  but  the  language  in  which  it  is  told.’ 
Whoever  wishes  for  a  practical  proof  that  truth  is  not  only 
stranger  but  more  poetical  than  fiction,  may  compare  Madame 
de  Genlis’  mode  of  dealing  with  the  same  story  in  ‘Adele  et 
‘  Theodore,’  where  the  pious  resolves  of  the  blighted  couple  are 
attributed  to  the  loss  of  a  daughter, —  the  authoress  taking  care 
to  secure  to  herself  the  full  credit  of  the  alteration  by  stating, 
in  a  note,  that  the  Countess  never  had  a  child. 

The  poem  itself  is  divided  into  four  parts.  The  volume 
also  comprises,  besides  the  prose  introduction  and  the  notes,  a 
Dedication  to  Lord  Lansdowne,  the  Prologue,  and  a  Threnody, 
prefixed  to  the  tliird  part.  The  engraved  illustrations,  three  in 
number,  are  thus  described  in  the  Introduction ;  ‘  The  portrait 
‘  of  the  Countess  de  la  Garaye  is  copied  from  an  authentic 
‘  picture  preserved  in  one  of  the  religious  houses  of  Dinan, 

‘  where  the  Hospital  of  Incurables,  founded  by  her  and  her 
‘  husband,  still  subsists.  The  ruined  chateau,  and  its  ivy-covered 
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*  gateway,  are  faithfully  given,  without  embellishment  or  altera- 
*tion,  as  they  appeared  when  I  saw  them  in  the  year  1860. 

*  The  chateau  is  rapidly  crumbling.’  The  portrait,  to  which  the 
engraver  has  hardly  done  justice,  conveys  the  impression  of  a 
lovely  woman,  with  more  sweetness  and  gentleness  than  strength 
of  character. 

Many  a  great  orator  has  broken  down  in  an  after-dinner 
speech.  Many  an  applauded  poet  has  failed  in  a  dedication. 
Difficile  est  proprie  communia  dicere.  Panegj’ric  is  constantly 
running  into  fulsomeness ;  and  the  Maecenas  of  the  hour  is 
prodigally  endowed  with  virtues,  of  which  his  most  intimate 
fnends  never  so  much  as  suspected  him.  That  the  Dedication 
of  this  book  is  one  of  the  best  things  in  it,  is  owing  to  the  wise 
selection  and  full  appreciation  of  the  subject,  the  absence  of 
effort,  and  the  strict  adherence  to  truth.  The  distinguished 
statesman  to  whom  it  is^nscribed  unites  all  the  qualities  which 
could  invite  and  justify  the  most  cordial  and  high-toned  tribute 
of  the  kind.  The  heart  of  every  man  or  woman  of  genius  and 
sensibility  dilates  with  grateful  enthusiasm  at  the  sound  of  a 
name  associated  with  such  multiplied  acts  of  kindly  and  generous 
sympathy  with  struggling  merit, — of  well-timed  encouragement, 
widely  different  from  what  is  commonly  understood  by  patronage. 
This  accomplished  nobleman  has  a  real  preference  for  intellectual 
society — a  thorough,  ingrained,  unaffected  love  of  literature  and 
art.  He  has,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  been  acting  all  his 
life  on  Goethe’s  principle,  never  to  pass  a  day  without  reading 
some  good  poetry,  hearing  some  good  music,  and  looking  at  some 
fine  pictures.  One  who  knew  him  well  has  j>ointedly  described 
the  peculiarity  which  honourably  distinguishes  him  amongst 
the  most  cultivated  of  his  class.  ‘  He  looks  for  talents  and 

*  qualities  amongst  all  ranks  of  men,  and  adds  them  to  his  stock 

*  of  society,  as  a  botanist  does  his  plants ;  and  w’hile  other  aris- 
‘  tocrats  are  yawning  amongst  Stars  and  Garters,  Lansdowne  is 
‘  refreshing  his  soul  with  the  fancy  and  genius  which  he  has 

*  found  in  odd  places,  and  gathered  to  the  marbles  and  pictures 

*  of  his  palaces.*  Why,’  exclaims  the  writer,  ‘  don’t  people  talk 

*  over  the  virtues  and  excellences  of  Lansdowne  ?  ’  The  answer 
is,  they  do ;  and  if  no  name  were  prefixed  to  the  striking  lines 
we  are  about  to  quote,  not  the  smallest  difficulty  in  filling  up 
the  blank  would  be  momentarily  felt  in  any  quarter. 

‘  Friend  of  old  days,  of  suffering,  storm,  and  strife. 

Patient  and  kind  through  many  a  wild  appeal ; 

In  the  arena  of  thy  brilliant  life 
Never  too  busy  or  too  cold  to  feel : 

*  Sydney  Smith,  Letter  to  Lord  Murray,  June  4th,  1843. 
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‘  Companion  from  whose  ever  teeming  store 

Of  thought  and  knowledge,  happy  memory  brings 
So  much  of  social  wit  and  sage’s  lore, 

Garnered  and  gleaned  by  me  as  precious  things : 

*  Kinsman  of  him  whose  very  name  soon  grew 
Unreal  as  music  heard  in  pleasant  dreams, 

,  So  vain  the  hope  my  girlish  faney  dreAv, 

So  faint  and  far  his  vanished  presence  seems. 

‘  To  thee  I  dedicate  this  record  brief 

Of  foreign  scenes  and  deeds  too  little  known  ; 

This  tale  of  noble  souls  who  conquered  grief 
By  dint  of  tending  sufferings  not  their  own.’ 

Then  comes  a  gloomy  retrospect  of  successive  bereavements 
by  death. 

‘  The  joy  that  budded  on  my  own  youth’s  bloom. 

When  life  wore  still  a  glory  and  a  gloss. 

Is  hidden  from  me  in  the  silent  tomb ; 

Smiting  with  premature  unnatural  loss, 

‘  So  that  my  very  soul  is  wrung  with  pain, 

fleeting  old  friends  whom  most  I  love  to  see. 

Where  are  the  younger  lives,  since  these  remain  ? 

I  weep  the  eyes  that  should  have  wept  for  me ! 

‘  But  all  the  more  I  cling  to  those  who  speak 
Like  thee,  in  tones  unaltered  by  my  change ; 

Greeting  ray  saddened  glance,  and  faded  cheek. 

With  the  same  welcome  that  seemed  sw’eet  and  strange 
‘  In  early  days :  when  I,  of  gifts  made  proud. 

That  could  the  notice  of  such  men  beguile. 

Stood  listening  to  thee  in  some  brilliant  crowd. 

With  the  warm  triumph  of  a  youthful  smile.’ 

How  vividly  the  last  stanza  calls  up  the  group  of  beauties 
and  celebrities  of  which  she  and  her  munificent  host  formed  the 
centre,  in  the  very  saloon,  perhaps,  where  Madame  de  Stael  took 
her  premeditated  stand  with  Rogers,  as  the  most  effective  mode 
of  making  her  debut  in  the  English  world  of  fashion. 

After  the  avowal  of  a  needless  doubt  whether  music  still 
lingers  in  the  slackening  chords  of  her  he.art,  she  proceeds :  — 

‘  Yet,  friend,  I  feel  not  that  all  power  is  fled. 

While  offering  to  thee,  for  the  kindly  years, 

The  intangible  gift  of  thought,  whose  silver  thread 
Heaven  keeps  untarnished  by  our  bitterest  tears. 

‘  So,  in  the  brooding  calm  that  follows  woe. 

This  tale  of  La  Garate  I  fain  would  tell, — 

As,  when  some  earthly  storm  hath  ceased  to  blow. 

And  the  huge  mounting  sea  bath  ceased  to  swell; 
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‘  After  the  maddening  wrecking  and  the  roar, 

The  wild  high  dash,  the  moaning  sad  retreat, 

Some  cold  slow  wave  creeps  faintly  to  the  shore. 

And  leaves  a  white  shell  at  the  gazer’s  feet.' 

This  image  strikes  us  as  one  of  exquisite  delicacy  and  truth. 
The  more  it  is  examined,  the  more  vividly  and  faithfully  does  it 
bring  home  the  precise  position  and  train  of  feeling  it  is  intended 
to  convey. 

A  prologue,  like  an  overture,  should  be  a  preparation  for  the 
main  piece ;  so  the  one  before  us  suggests,  appropriately  enough, 
the  perishable  nature  of  all  things  human,  and  the  liability  of 
grandeur  and  beauty  to  decay.  It  is  a  kind  of  voluntary  on 
Ruins  in  irregular  metre :  — 

‘  Oh !  Time,  oh !  ever  conquering  Time ! 

These  men  had  once  their  prime : 

But  now,  succeeding  generations  hear 
Beneath  the  shadow  of  each  crumbling  arch 
The  music  low  and  drear. 

The  mufSed  music  of  thy  onward  march. 

Made  up  of  piping  winds  and  rustling  leaves 
And  plashing  rain.drops  falling  from  slant  eaves. 

And  all  mysterious  unconnected  sounds 
With  which  the  place  abounds. 

Time  doth  efface 

Each  day  some  lingering  trace 

Of  human  government  and  human  care. 

Oh !  Time,  oh  !  conquering  Time ! 

I  know  that  wild  wind’s  chime 
Which,  like  a  passing  bell. 

Or  distant  knell,  ' 

Speaks  to  man’s  heart  of  Death  and  of  Decay ; 

While  thy  step  passes  o’er  the  necks  of  Kings 
And  over  common  things,  — 

And  into  Earth’s  green  orchards  making  way. 

Halts,  where  the  fruits  of  human  hope  abound. 

And  shakes  their  trembling  ripeness  to  the  ground.’ 

But  bark !  a  gay  bevy  of  young  persons  of  both  sexes,  with 
the  conventional  accompaniment  of  chaperons,  a  pic-nic  party 
from  the  town,  have  suddenly  invaded  the  precincts  which 
Melancholy  had  marked  for  her  own,  and  at  first  we  feel  like 
the  Frenchman  whose  nervous  system  was  upset  by  the  sight 
of  pink  spencers  and  freshly-picked  chicken  bones  on  the 
Pyramids.  For  a  moment  we  hardly  know  what  to  make 
of  flirtations  begun  or  continued  in  such  localities,  or  what 
reception  we  ought  to  give  the  pair  who 
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‘  Linger  in  the  turret’s  bend 
As  they  side  by  side  ascend, 

For  the  momentary  bliss 
Of  a  lover’s  stolen  kiss ; 

And  emerge  into  the  shining 
Of  that  summer  day’s  declining, 

Disengaging  clasping  bands 
As  they  meet  their  comrade  bands.’ 

But  contrast  is  one  of  the  most  effective  instruments  with 
which  an  accomplished  artist  works.  We  are  immediately 
reminded  that  ‘  Death  is  cold,  but  life  is  warm,’  and  the  reader 
is  soon  brought  round  to  the  right  frame  for  the  concluding 
ajipeal  — 

'  Gentle  hearts,  one  ruin  more 
From  amongst  so  many  score  — 

One,  from  out  a  host  of  names, 

To  your  notice  puts  forth  claims. 

Come !  with  me  make  holiday, 

In  the  woods  of  La  Garaye, 

Sit  within  those  tangled  bowers. 

Where  fleet  by  the  silent  hours. 

Only  broken  by  a  song 

From  the  chirping  woodland  throng ; 

Listen  to  the  tale  I  tell : 

Grave  the  story  is  —  not  sad  ; 

And  the  peasant  plodding  by 
Greets  the  place  with  kindly  eye 
For  the  inmates  that  it  had !  ’ 

The  tale  opens  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Chateau,  where 
*  many  a  young  seigneur  and  damsel  bold,’  bidden  to  join  the 
hunt,  are  gathering ;  and  grouping,  and  eager  for  a  start.  Before 
the  signal  is  given,  opportunity  is  taken  to  describe  the  chate¬ 
laine  and  her  lord ; — 

‘  Rich,  liberal,  gaily  dressed,  of  noble  mien. 

Clear  eyes,  —  full  curving  mouth,  —  and  brow  serene  ; 

Master  of  speech  in  many  a  foreign  tongue. 

And  famed  for  feats  of  arms,  although  so  young ; 

Dexterous  in  fencing,  skilled  in  horsemanship  — 

His  voice  and  hand  preferred  to  spur  or  whip ; 

Quick  at  a  jest  and  smiling  repartee. 

With  a  sweet  laugh  that  sounded  frank  and  free. 

But  bolding  Satire  an  accursed  thing, 

A  poisoned  javelin  or  a  serpent's  sting  ; 

Pitiful  to  the  poor ;  of  courage  high ; 

A  soul  that  could  all  turns  of  fate  defy : 

Gentle  to  women :  reverent  to  old  age : 

What  more,  young  Claud,  could  men’s  esteem  engage? 
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No  knowledge  is  thrown  away  on  the  true  artist.  The  study 
of  anatomy  has  enabled  many  a  painter  and  sculptor  to  add  a 
beauty  or  avoid  a  fault  in  the  drawing  or  moulding  of  a 
figure ;  and  we  have  here  a  proof  that  the  noble  science  of 
horsemanship  may  contribute  an  improving  touch  to  a  lady’s 
description  of  a  cavalier.  Claude  relied  on  voice  and  hand  for 
the  management  of  his  steed ;  and  Scott  describes  the  Duke 
of  Rothsay  as  mounted  on  a  noble  Arabian  horse,  ‘  which  he 
‘  managed  with  exquisite  grace,  though  by  such  slight  hand- 
‘  ling  of  the  reins,  such  imperceptible  pressure  of  the  limbs, 

‘  and  sway  of  the  body,  that  to  any  eye  save  that  of  an  cx- 
‘  perienced  horseman,  the  animal  seemed  to  be  putting  forth  his 
‘  paces  for  his  own  amusement,  and  thus  gracefully  bearing  for- 
‘  ward  a  rider  who  was  too  Indolent  to  give  himself  any  trouble 
‘  about  the  matter.’  Female  equestrians  have  recently  had  to 
bear  up  against  a  strong  current  of  prejudice ;  and  the  term 
‘  pretty  horsebreaker  ’  is  held  in  terrorem  over  any  high-spirited 
and  pure-minded  girl  who  ventures  to  a  ‘  meet,’  or  who  keeps 
her  quiet  self-possessed  seat  in  Rotten-row  on  one  of  those 
mettled  animals  that,  although  popularly  described  as  proud  of 
their  lovely  burthen,  are  evidently  bent  on  throwing  it  off.  It 
is  rather  an  up-hill  game  for  iirs.  Norton  to  uphold  their  cause, 
considering  what  came  of  her  heroine’s  equestrian  perform¬ 
ances  ;  but  she  gallantly  comes  to  the  rescue,  and  insists  that  if 
the  young  husband  is  devoted  to  out-of-door  sports,  it  will 
never  do  for  the  young  wife  to  hold  aloof  from  them. 

‘  Nor  think  the  feminine  beauty  of  her  soul 
Tarnished  by  yielding  to  such  joy’s  control ; 

Nor  that  the  form  which,  like  a  flexile  reed, 

Swayed  with  the  movements  of  her  bounding  steed, 

Took  from  those  graceful  hours  a  rougher  force, 

Or  left  her  nature  masculine  and  coarse. 

She  was  not  bold  from  boldness,  but  from  love ; 

Bold  from  gay  frolic  ;  glad  with  him  to  rove 
In  danger  or  in  safety,  weal  or  woe. 

And  where  he  ventured,  still  she  yearned  to  go. 

Bold  with  the  courage  of  his  bolder  life, 

At  home  a  tender  and  submissive  wife  ; 

Abroad,  a  w'oman,  modest,  —  aye,  and  proud  ; 

Not  seeking  homage  from  the  casual  crowd. 

She  remained  pure,  that  darling  of  his  sight, 

In  spite  of  boyish  feats,  and  rash  delight ; 

Still  the  eyes  fell  before  an  insolent  look. 

Or  flashed  their  bright  and  innocent  rebuke ; 

Still  the  cheek  kept  its  delicate  youthful  bloom, 

Aud  the  blush  reddened  thro’  the  snow-white  plume. 
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‘  He  that  had  seen  her,  with  her  courage  high. 

First  in  the  chase  where  all  dashed  rapid  by. 

He  that  had  watched  her  bright  impetuous  look 
When  she  prepared  to  leap  the  silver  brook,  — 

Fair  in  her  Springtime  as  a  branch  of  May; 

Had  felt  the  dull  sneer  feebly  die  away. 

And  unused  kindly  smiles  upon  his  cold  lips  play !’ 

We  dare  say  we  should  have  enjoyed  the  spectacle,  and  we  are 
sure  we  should  not  have  joined  in  the  sneer.  But,  for  all  that, 
>ve  had  rather  not  see  a  daughter,  a  sister,  or  a  wife  in  the  act  of 
clearing  the  Wissendine,  the  Rubicon  of  Meltonians,  at  the  risk 
of  floundering  in  what  Nimrod  calls  its  bluish-black  mud,  or  of 
being  found  like  Mr.  Guy  Flouncey  (in  ‘Coningsby’)  who  ‘lay  on 
‘  his  back  with  a  horse  across  his  diaphragm,  only  his  head  above 
‘  the  water,  and  his  mouth  full  of  chickweed  and  dockleaves.’ 
How  tastes  and  fashions  change  wdth  reigns  and  centuries  I  The 
beauties  of  George  II.’s  Court  thought  it  a  crying  grievance 
to  be  taken  out  hunting  in  the  royal  suite.  In  one  of  Pope’s 
letters,  he  says  that  he  went  by  water  to  Hampton  Court,  and 
met  the  prince,  wdth  all  his  ladies,  coming  from  hunting. 

‘  Mrs.  Bellcnden  and  Mrs.  Lepel  took  me  into  their  protection, 
‘  contrary  to  the  laws  against  harbouring  papists,  and  gave  me 
‘  a  dinner,  and,  what  I  liked  better,  an  opportunity  of  talking 
‘  with  !Mrs.  Howard.  We  all  agreed  that  the  life  of  a  maid  of 

*  honour  was  of  all  things  the  most  miserable.  To  eat  West- 
‘  phalia  ham  of  a-morning,  ride  over  hedges  and  ditches  on 
‘  borrowed  hacks,  come  home  in  the  heat  of  the  day  with  a 
‘  fever,  and  (what  is  worse  a  hundred  times)  with  a  red  mark 

*  on  the  forehead,  from  an  uneasy  hat.  All  this  may  qualify 
‘  them  to  make  e.xcellent  wives  for  hunters,’  — which  they  evi¬ 
dently  were  not  anxious  to  become. 

Does  not  the  charming  picture  of  Gertrude  in  her  riding- 
habit  irresistibly  suggest  the  question  whether  that  slight,  deli¬ 
cate  creature,  that  thing  of  love  and  light,  with  her  tiny  hands, 
her  pearl-embroidered  gauntlets,  her  jewelled  whip,  her  plumed 
hat,  and  her  purple  vest,  was  meant  by  nature  for  clearing 
brooks  and  ‘  charging  ’  fences  ? 

‘  Like  a  sweet  picture  doth  the  Lady  stand, 

Still  blushing  as  she  bows ;  one  tiny  hand, 

Hid  by  a  pearl-embroidered  gauntlet,  holds 
Her  whip,  and  her  long  robe’s  exuberant  folds. 

The  other  hand  is  bare,  and  from  her  eyes 
Shades  now  and  then  the  sun,  or  softly  lies. 

With  a  caressing  touch,  upon  the  neck 
Of  the  dear  glossy  steed  she  loves  to  deck 
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With  saddle-housings  worked  in  golden  thread, 

And  golden  bands  upon  his  noble  head. 

White  is  the  little  hand  whose  taper  fingers 
Smooth  his  fine  coat,  —  and  still  the  lady  lingers, 

Leaning  against  his  side ;  nor  lifts  her  head. 

But  gently  turns  as  gathering  footsteps  tread ; 

Reminding  you  of  doves  with  shifting  throats. 

Brooding  in  sunshine  by  their  sheltering  cotes. 

Under  her  plumed  hat  her  wealth  of  curls 
Falls  down  in  golden  links  among  her  pearls, 

And  the  rich  purple  of  her  velvet  vest 

Slims  the  young  waist,  and  rounds  the  graceful  breast.’ 

When  highly  delighted  as  in  the  present  instance,  we  are 
genuine  Horatian  critics  — 

‘  Yerum  ubi  plura  nitent  in  carmine,  non  ego  paucis 
Offendar  maculis.' 

But  without  being  hypercritical,  we  may  say  that  ‘  vest  * 
rather  jars  with  ‘  waist,’  and  that  *  slims  ’  is  an  attempt  to 
snatch  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  grammar  hardly  justified  by 
the  result.  At  the  same  time,  we  frankly  own  that  we  know 
no  established  verb  that  would  equally  convey  the  meaning,  the 
making  fine  by  degrees  and  beautifully  less.  Neither  do  we 
quite  like  the  nautical  allusion  in  the  next  passage :  — 

‘  And  well  she  wears  such  mantle :  swift  her  horse, 

But  firm  her  seat  throughout  the  rapid  course ; 

No  rash  unsteadiness,  no  shifting  pose 
Disturbs  that  line  of  beauty  as  she  goes : 

She  wears  her  robe  as  some  fair  sloop  her  sails, 

Which  swell  and  flutter  to  the  rising  gales. 

But  never  from  the  cordage  taut  and  trim 
Slacken  or  swerve  away.  The  evening  dim 
Sees  her  return,  unwearied  and  unbent. 

The  fair  folds  falling  smooth  as  when  she  went ; 

The  little  foot  no  clasping  buckle  keeps, 

She  frees  it,  and  to  earth  untrammelled  leaps.’ 

There  is  a  French  coloured  print,  which  has  been  renewed 
again  and  again,  of  a  youthful  couple  gallantly  attired  and 
capitally  mounted,  galloping  across  a  jncturesque  country,  hand 
in  hand  and  with  their  faces  almost  touching,  —  an  expression  of 
fondness  which  is  imitated  by  their  steeds.  We  may  fancy 
Claude  and  Gertrude  the  originals  of  the  sketch  — 

‘  They  ride  together  all  that  sunny  day, 

Claud  and  the  lovely  Lady  of  Garaye ; 

O’er  hill  and  dale, — through  fields  of  late  reaped  com, 
Through  woods,  —  wherever  sounds  the  hunting  horn. 
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Wherever  scour  the  fleet  hounds,  fast  they  follow, 

Through  tufted  thickets  and  the  leaf-strewn  hollow ; 

And  tlirice,  —  the  game  secured, — they  rest  awhile, 

And  slacken  bridle  with  a  breathless  smile : 

And  thrice,  with  joyous  speed,  olf,  off  they  go,— 

Like  a  fresh  arrow  from  a  new-strung  bow !  ’ 

They  come  to  some  rough  ground  where  a  mountain  torrent 
must  be  crossed : — 

‘  Across  the  water  full  of  peaked  stones  — 

Across  the  water  where  it  chafes  and  moans  — 

Across  the  water  at  its  widest  part  — 

Which  wilt  thou  leap,  —  oh,  lady  of  brave  heart  ? 

‘  Their  smiling  eyes  have  met  —  those  eager  two : 

She  looks  at  Claud,  as  questioning  which  to  do : 

lie  rides  —  reins  in  —  looks  down  the  torrent’s  course, — 

Pats  the  sleek  neck  of  his  sure-footed  horse, — 

Stops,  —  measures  spaces  with  his  eagle  eye. 

Tries  a  new  track,  and  yet  returns  to  try. 

Sudden,  while  pausing  at  the  very  brink, 

The  damp  leaf-covered  ground  appears  to  sink. 

And  the  keen  instinct  of  the  wise  dumb  brute 
Escapes  the  yielding  earth,  the  slippery  root ; 

With  a  wild  effort  as  if  taking  wing 

The  monstrous  gap  he  clears  Avith  one  safe  spring  ; 

Reaches  —  (and  barely  reaches)  —  past  the  roar 
Of  the  wild  stream,  the  further  lower  shore,  — 

Scrambles  —  recovers  —  rears  —  and  panting  stands 
Safe  ’neath  his  master’s  nerveless  trembling  hands. 

‘  Oh  !  even  while  he  leapt,  his  horrid  thought  < 

Was  of  the  peril  to  that  lady  brought ; 

Oh !  even  while  he  leapt,  her  Claud  looked  back, 

And  shook  his  hand  to  warn  her  from  the  track. 

‘  In  vain :  the  pleasant  voice  she  loved  so  w'ell 
Feebly  re-echoed  through  that  dreadful  dell, 

Tlie  voice  that  Avas  the  music  of  her  home 
Shouted  in  vain  across  that  torrent’s  foam. 

‘  He  saAV  her,  pausing  on  the  bank  above ; 

Saw,  — like  a  dreadful  vision  of  his  love, — 

That  dazzling  dream  stand  on  the  edge  of  death  : 

SaAV  it — and  stared — and  prayed — and  held  his  breath. 
Bright  shone  the  Autumn  sun  on  Avood  and  plain  ; 

On  the  steed’s  glossy  flanks  and  flowing  mane  ; 

On  the  Avild  silver  of  the  rushing  brook ; 

On  his  Avife’s  smiling  and  triumphant  look  ; 

Bright  Avaved  against  the  sky  her  wind-tost  plume. 

Bright  on  her  freshened  cheek  the  healthy  bloom,  — 

Oh  !  all  bright  things,  how  could  ye  end  in  doom  ? 
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‘  Forward  they  leaped !  They  leaped  —  a  coloured  flash 
Of  life  and  beauty.  Hark!  a  sudden  crash, — 

Blent  with  that  dreadful  sound,  a  man’s  sharp  cry,  — 

Prone, — ’neatli  the  crumbling  bank, — the  horse  and  lady  lie!’ 

We  must  resist  the  temptation  of  dwelling  upon  his  despair, 
and  the  alternations  of  hope  and  fear  which  are  terminated  by 
the  stern  medical  decree  that  she  can  never  recover  — 

‘  Never !  our  heli)less  changeful  natures  shrink 
Before  that  word  as  from  the  grave’s  cold  brink.* 

She  is  doomed  in  the  itoem  to  a  severe  aggravation  which  is 
spared  her  in  the  jwose  accounts.  The  loss  of  beauty  is  added 
to  the  curse  of  barrenness :  — 

‘  Oh  !  altered,  altered  ;  even  the  smile  is  gone, 

"Which,  like  a  sunbeam,  once  exulting  shone  ! 

Smiles  have  returned  ;  but  not  the  smiles  of  yore ; 

The  joy,  the  youth,  the  triumph,  are  no  more. 

An  anxious  smile  remains,  that  disconnects 
Smiling  from  gladness ;  one  that  more  dejects, 

Than  floods  of  passionate  weeping,  for  it  tries 
To  contradict  the  question  of  our  eyes : 

We  say,  “  thou’rt  pained,  poor  heart,  and  full  of  woe  ? 

It  drops  that  shining  veil,  and  answers  “  no ;  ” 
tSiirinks  from  the  touch  of  unaccepted  hands. 

And  while  it  grieves,  a  show  of  joy  commands. 

Wan  shine  such  smiles ;  —  as  evening  sunlight  falls 
On  a  deserted  house  whose  empty  wails 
No  longer  echo  to  the  children’s  play 
Or  voice  of  ruined  inmates  fled  away ; 

Wliere  wintry  winds  alone,  with  idle  state, 

IVIove  the  slow  swinging  of  its  rusty  gate.’ 

Her  husband  acts  nobly,  and  answers  all  her  misgivings  by 
assurances  of  unswerving  attachment :  — 

‘  How  canst  thou  dream  of  beauty  as  a  thing 
On  which  depends  the  heart’s  own  withering  ? 

Lips  budding  red  with  tints  of  vernal  years. 

And  delicate  lids  of  eyes  that  shed  no  tears, 

And  light  that  falls  upon  the  shining  hair 
As  though  it  found  a  second  sunbeam  there,  — 

These  must  go  by,  my  Gertrude,  must  go  by ; 

Tlie  leaf  must  wither  and  the  flower  must  die ; 

The  rose  can  only  have  a  rose’s  bloom  ; 

Age  would  have  wrought  thy  wondrous  beauty’s  doom ; 

A  little  sooner  did  that  beauty  go,  — 

A  little  sooner  —  Darling,  take  it  so ; 

Nor  add  a  strange  despair  to  all  this  woe  ; 

And  take  my  faith,  by  changes  unremoved. 

To  thy  last  hour  of  age  and  blight,  beloved !  ’ 
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‘  A  Threnody,’  which  intervenes  between  the  lowest  point  of 
depression  and  the  revival,  is  an  effusion,  in  the  same  metre  as 
the  Prologue,  on  Memory, —  its  pains,  not  its  pleasures ;  and 
Goldsmith  rather  than  Rogers  would  seem  to  have  been  upper¬ 
most  in  the  thoughts  of  the  writer  when  it  was  struck  off :  — 

‘  Thou,  like  the  world,  th’  oppressed  oppressing. 

Thy  smiles  increase  the  wretch’s  woe ; 

And  he  who  wants  each  other  blessing, 

In  thee  will  ever  lind  a  foe.’ 

The  passages  in  the  Third  Part  in  which  the  full  extent  of 
the  lady’s  deprivation  is  related  are  admirable  both  for  de¬ 
scriptive  power  and  pathos :  — 

‘  Oh !  woodland  paths  she  ne’er  again  may  see, 

Oh!  tossing  branches  of  the  forest  tree. 

Oh  1  loveliest  banks  in  all  the  land  of  France, 

Glassing  your  shadows  in  the  silvery  Ranee  ; 

Oh  !  river  with  your  swift  yet  quiet  tide, 

Specked  with  white  sails  that  seem  in  dreams  to  glide ! 

Oil !  ruddy  orchards,  basking  on  the  hills, 

Wliose  plenteous  fruit  the  thirsty  flagon  fills  ; 

And  oh!  ye  winds,  which,  free  and  unconfined, 

No  sickness  poisons,  and  no  art  can  bind, — 

Restore  her  to  enjoyment  of  the  earth  ! 

Echo  again  her  songs  of  careless  mirth. 

Those  little  Breton  songs  so  wildly  sweet, 

Fragments  of  music  strange  and  incomplete. 

Her  small  red  mouth  went  warbling  by  the  way 
Through  the  glad  roamings  of  her  active  day. 

‘  It  may  not  be !  Blighted  are  summer,  hours  ! 

The  bee  goes  booming  through  the  plats  of  flowers. 

The  butterfly  its  tiny  mate  pursues 
With  rapid  fluttering  of  its  painted  hues. 

The  thin-winged  gnats  their  transient  time  employ 
Reeling  through  sunbeams  in  a  dance  of  joy. 

The  small  field-mouse  with  wide  transparent  ears 
Comes  softly  forth,  and  softly  disappears, 

The  dragon-fly  hangs  glittering  on  the  reed. 

The  spider  swings  across  his  filmy  thread. 

And  gleaming  fishes,  darting  to  and  fro. 

Make  restless  silver  in  the  pools  below. 

All  these  poor  lives  —  these  lives  of  small  account. 

Feel  the  ethereal  thrill  within  them  mount ; 

But  the  great  human  life,  —  the  life  Divine,  — 

Rests  in  dull  torture,  heavy  and  supine, 

And  the  bird’s  song,  by  Garaye’s  walls  of  stone. 

Crosses  within,  the  irrepressible  moan  ! 

The  slow  salt  tears,  half  weakness  and  half  grief, 

That  sting  the  eyes  before  they  bring  relief, 
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And  which  with  weary  lids  she  strives  in  vain 
To  prison  back  upon  her  aching  brain, 

Fall  down  the  lady’s  cheek,  —  her  heart  is  breaking : 

A  mournful  sleep  is  hers ;  a  hopeless  waking ; 

And  oft,  in  spite  of  Claud’s  beloved  rebuke. 

When  first  the  awful  wish  her  spirit  shook,  — 

She  dreams  of  Death,  —  and  of  that  quiet  shore 
In  the  far  world  where  eyes  shall  weep  no  more. 

And  w'here  the  soundless  feet  of  angels  pass. 

With  floating  lightness  o’er  the  sea  of  glass.’ 

The  comforter,  in  the  person  of  a  Prior  of  Benedictines,  first 
makes  his  appearance  in  the  Fourth  Part ;  but  we  are  not  quite 
sure  that  the  latter  portions  of  the  poem,  although  replete  with 
fine  touches,  might  not  have  been  advantageously  compressed. 
He  quietly  answers  her  wild  complaints  of  her  destiny,  and 
impressively  enumerates  the  many  classes  of  innocent  sufferers 
who  are  yet  more  to  be  pitied.  For  example,  the  death  of 
‘  the  Forsaken,’  in  one  of  those  dungeons  which  Mr.  Gladstone 
laid  bare  to  the  execration  of  the  world :  — 

‘  The  heat  of  noon  ;  the  fading  down  of  light ; 

The  glimmering  evening,  and  the  restless  night. 

And  then  again  the  morning  ;  and  the  noon ;  '  , 

The  evening  and  the  morning ;  —  till  a  boon 
Of  double  weakness  sinks  him,  and  he  knows 
One  or  two  other  days  shall  end  his  woes ; 

One  or  two  mournful  evenings,  glimmering  grey. 

One  or  two  hopeless  risings  of  new  day. 

One  or  two  noons  too  weak  to  brush  off  flies. 

One  or  two  nights  of  flickering  feeble  sighs. 

One  or  two  shivering  breaks  of  helpless  tears. 

One  or  two  yearnings  for  forgotten  years, 

And  then  the  end  of  all,  then  the  great  change. 

When  the  freed  soul,  let  loose  at  length  to  range,  ’ 

Leaves  the  imprisoning  and  imprisoned  clay. 

And  soars  far  out  of  reach  of  sorrow  and  decay !  ’ 

Or  the  Prior  tells  of  the  sufferings  of  the  wounded  when 
medical  care  and  the  commonest  comforts  arc  denied  to  them, 
and  finely  alludes  to  the  anecdote  of  the  dying  soldier  pressing 
his  lips  to  the  shadow  of  Jkliss  Nightingale  on  the  wall ;  — 

‘  Nor  soft  cool  lint,  like  dew  on  parched-up  ground. 

Clothing  the  weary,  burning,  festering  wound  ; 

Nor  delicate  linen ;  nor  fresh  cooling  drinks 
To  woo  the  fever-cracking  lip  which  shrinks 
Kven  from  such  solace  ;  nor  the  presence  blest 
Of  holy  women  watching  broken  rest. 

And  gliding  past  them  through  the  wakeful  night, 

Like  her  whose  Shadow  made  the  soldier’s  light.’ 
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The  lady  and  her  husband  eventually  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  to  pour  balm  on  the  wounds  of  others  may  prove  the  best 
anodyne  for  their  own ;  and  they  begin  by  converting  their 
once  joyous  chateau  into  a  hospital.  Never  was  there  an 
occasion  when  Virtue  was  more  thoroughly  its  own  reward,  and 
never  was  the  faded  beauty  more  truly  happy  than  when  — 

‘  Her  small  white  comforting  hand,  —  no  longer  hid 
In  pearl-embroidered  gauntlet,  —  lifts  the  lid 
Outworn  with  labour  in  the  bitter  fields, 

And  with  a  tender  skill  some  healing  yields  ; 

Bathes  the  swoln  redness,  —  shades  unwelcome  light,— 

And  into  morning  turns  their  threatening  night.’ 

Goethe  said  of  Balzac,  that  each  of  his  best  novels  was  dug  out 
of  a  suffering  woman’s  heart.  Something  of  the  same  sort  might 
be  said  of  the  most  affecting  passages  of  this  poem,  for  which  the 
author  has  simply  reverted  to  her  own  melancholy  experience. 
She  is  avowedly  giving  voice  to  the  irrepressible  emotions  of  a 
crushed  and  broken  spirit — to  the  sad  impressions  of  a  life  whose 
gloomy  meridian  has  ill  kept  the  promise  of  its  morn.  Much 
of  our  pleasure  has  been  dashed  by  the  knowledge  thus  forced 
upon  us,  of  the  wearing,  wasting,  agonising  process  by  which  the 
precious  faculty  of  thus  moving  and  delighting  has  been  ma¬ 
tured.  But  it  also  accounts  for  a  circumstance  which  has  been 
observed  with  surprise  and  regret.  Her  former  poems,  especially 
‘  The  Dream,’  were  read  with  applauding  eagerness ;  and  few 
modern  novels  have  left  a  deeper  or  more  favourable  impression 
on  the  most  refined  circle  of  readers  than  ‘  Stuart  of  Dunleith.’ 
Yet  ten  years  have  passed  away  without  a  sustained  attempt  on 
her  part  to  achieve  fresh  successes  in  either  domain  of  fiction. 
AVe  are  not  without  hope,  however,  that  the  composition  of  this 
poem  has  done  for  Mrs.  Norton,  in  some  measure,  what  reso¬ 
lution  and  perseverance  in  the  cause  of  piety  and  beneficence 
did  for  the  Lady  of  La  Garaye ;  and  that  we  shall  speedily 
receive  ample  proof  that  she  has  completely  shaken  off  the  de¬ 
pressing  influences  that  have  so  long  weighed  upon  her. 

The  exterior  and  interior  decorations  of  the  volume,  with 
its  green  and  gold  binding,  its  pretty  cyphers  and  quaint  mo¬ 
nograms,  make  it  a  graceful  ornament  for  the  drawing-room- 
table  as  well  as  a  welcome  addition  to  the  library ;  and  amongst 
books  ‘  got  up  ’  for  Christmas  presents  it  will  be  assigned  the 
first  place  by  acclamation. 
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Art.  X.  —  1.  The  Late  of  Nations  considered  as  Independent 
Political  Communities.  [On  the  Right  and  Duties  of  Nations 
in  Time  of  Peace.]  By  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L..  Regius 
Professor  of  Civil  Law.  Oxford  and  London  :  1861. 

2.  Two  Lectures  on  the  present  American  War.  By  Mount  AGUE 
Bernard,  B.C.L.,  Chichele  Professor  of  International  Law. 
Oxford;  November,  1861. 

3.  Quelques  Questions  de  Droit  International  Maritime  a  projios 
dc  la  Guerre  d Amerique.  Par  L.  B.  IIautefeuille.  Leipzig 
et  Paris;  1861. 

\\f  E  perceive  with  great  satisfaction  that  the  study  of  the 
” "  Law  of  Nations,  the  noblest  and  loftiest  branch  of  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  is  gaining  ground  and  striking  root  in 
this  country.  Since  we  had  occasion  to  notice  in  these  pages 
the  completion  of  Dr.  Phillimore’s  elaborate  commentaries  on 
International  Law,  several  other  important  publications  have  ex¬ 
tended  the  range  of  inquiry  into  the  principles  of  the  science ; 
and  the  learned  Doctor  who  fills  the  chair  of  Civil  Law  in 
the  University  of  Oxford  has  just  presented  the  public  with 
the  results  of  his  industry  and  experience.  In  Oxford  itself 
the  study  has  received  an  impulse  not  common  in  England  to 
sciences  which  range  so  far  beyond  the  customary  orbit  of  the 
academical  bodies.  The  foundation  of  the  Chichele  professor¬ 
ship  of  International  Law  by  the  fusion  of  a  certain  number 
of  the  luxurious  fellowships  of  All  Souls  into  an  office  of 
positive  duty,  is  one  of  the  best  results  of  the  late  Oxford  Com¬ 
mission  ;  and  the  manner  in  which  this  chair  is  now  filled  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Mountaguc  Bernard  is  calculated  not  only  to  instruct  the 
class  he  has  gathered  round  him,  but  to  assist  the  country  at 
large  in  the  comprehension  of  nice  and  momentous  questions  in 
our  political  relations.  The  two  lectures  delivered  and  published 
by  this  gentleman  on  the  recent  disruption  of  the  United 
States  of  America  do  him  honour,  and  we  have  nowhere  seen 
the  question  handled  with  greater  sense,  learning,  and  sobriety. 
The  chair  of  International  Law  thus  filled,,  and  the  chair  of 
Modern  History  occupied  by  Professor  Goldwin  Smith,  who 
deals  with  subjects  of  an  analogous  character,  cannot  fail  to 
exercise  a  most  salutary  influence  over  the  political  education 
of  the  country,  and  especially  of  those  who  are  destined  to  quit 
the  schools  of  Oxford  for  the  benches  of  either  House  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  executive  councils  of  the  nation. 

To  this  it  may  be  added  that  the  extinction  of  the  College  of 
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Advocates  which  had  enjoyed  for  centuries  a  monopoly  of  prac¬ 
tice  in  the  Courts  Christian  and  the  Courts  Maritime,  far  from 
relaxing  the  study  of  these  interesting  and  important  parts  of 
jurisprudence,  will  we  think  extend  it.  The  bar  of  Doctors’ 
Commons,  which  boasted  even  in  our  own  time  of  a  Scott 
and  a  Lushington,  had  long  ceased  to  offer  sufficient  attraction 
to  the  highest  order  of  forensic  ability ;  it  has  languished  and 
dwindled  away.  But  the  opening  of  these  Courts  invites  the 
■whole  profession  to  the  study  of  the  law  which  they  administer, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  that  on  suitable  occasions  the  High 
Court  of  Admiralty  of  England  will  recover  all  its  pristine  lustre. 

But  more  than  all  the  rest,  men  are  drawn  in  our  times  to 
the  study  of  International  Law  by  the  importance  of  the  ques¬ 
tions  which  can  find  in  no  other  direction  an  adequate  solution. 
If  the  political  relations  of  states  are  to  be  regulated  by  some¬ 
thing  higher  than  accident  and  force,  it  is  here  tliat  the  govern¬ 
ing  principle,  the  rule  of  right,  is  to  be  found.  We  need  hardly 
remind  our  readers  that  at  the  moment  at  which  we  are  writing 
a  thousand  heads  in  either  hemisphere  are  busily  interrogating 
the  ancient  oracles  of  international  jurisprudence,  and  that  a 
controversy  -which  has  threatened  seriously  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  the  world  took  its  origin  in  an  event  to  be  condemned  or 
justified  by  the  established  rules  and  usages  of  the  sea  towards 
neutral  flags.  Nothing  for  many  years  has  produced  in  Europe 
an  effect  more  honourable  to  this  country  than  the  resolution  of 
the  people  of  England,  loudly  and  instantly  manifested  upon 
the  occurrence  of  the  outrage  to  the  ‘  Trent,’  to  stand  or  fall  by 
the  law  ;  and  though  our  blood  boiled  at  the  affront  apparently 
offered  to  the  flag  of  our  country,  yet  if  it  had  been  clearly  and 
conclusively  shown  by  legal  authority  that  the  act  done  could 
be  supported  by  the  usages  of  belligerents  in  former  wars  and 
by  the  decisions  of  the  Prize  Courts,  we  are  confident  that 
the  Government  and  the  Nation  would  have  been  content  to 
abide  by  those  principles  of  law,  however  unwelcome  might  be 
their  application.  Nay,  we  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  say  that 
if  the  question  had  been  one  fairly  admitting  on  principle  or  on 
precedent  an  oj)posite  construction,  we  should  have  carried  the 
comity  of  nations  so  far  as  to  bow  to  the  adverse  decision  of  an 
honourable  and  independent  tribunal,  even  of  the  belligerent 
Power.  These  facts  have  brought  home  to  every  man  the 
conviction  that  the  rules  and  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations 
are  not  merely  subjects  of  abstnise  study  and  research  to  be 
found  in  the  exercitations  of  Bynkerschoek  or  the  Reports  of 
Christopher  Robinson,  but  that  they  involve  positive  questions 
of  the  most  direct  importance.  We  shall  therefore  attempt  in 
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the  course  of  the  following  pages  to  combine  what  we  have  to 
say  on  our  recent  discussion  with  America,  with  some  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  duty  and  interest  of  this  country,  at‘  the  present 
time,  with  reference  to  the  whole  body  of  Maritime  Law  as 
it  nftects  the  powers  of  belligerents  and  the  rights  of  neutrals. 

‘  Hjbc  cognitio,’  to  use  an  expression  of  Lord  Bacon’s,  ‘  ad  viros 
‘  civiles  propric  pertinet’ 

The  truth  is,  however,  that  neither  in  the  massive  tomes  of 
the  elder  jurists,  nor  in  the  compilations  of  modern  writers, 
who  have  sought  to  bring  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the  Law  of 
Nations  to  the  test  of  recent  experience  and  the  standard  of 
contemporaiy  civilisation,  do  wc  find  any  exposition  of  the 
rules  and  principles  of  maritime  warfare  which  at  all  meets  the 
present  exigencies  of  the  world.  If  we  go  back  to  antiquity, 
we  shall  be  perplexed  by  attempts  to  connect  the  Law  of 
Nations  with  the  general  principles  of  ethics,  which  often  ex- 
plmn  the  ohscurum  per  obscurius,  and  leave  us  to  grope  our  way 
through  the  cloudy  regions  of  metaphysical  speculation.  If  we 
rest  upon  the  text  of  modern  writers,  we  shall  find  it  based,  for 
the  most  part,  on  the  decisions  of  the  Prize  Courts  during  the 
great  contest  which  convulsed  the  world  from  1793  to  1815, 
when  every  belligerent  right  was  strained  to  the  uttermost,  and 
each  rival  nation  imposed  ])rohibition  after  prohibition,  until 
neutrality  Itself  was  prohibited.  At  the  present  time,  we  can¬ 
not  consent  to  submit  our  rights  and  interests  to  be  deter¬ 
mined  either  by  variable  tradition  or  by  arbitrary  authority.  Sir 
James  Mackintosh  remarked  in  his  elegant  but  inconclusive 
‘  Discourse  on  the  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,’ 
that  ‘  it  is  not  only  as  a  mere  translation  of  former  writers  into 
‘  modern  language,  that  a  new  system  of  public  law  seems  likely 
‘  to  be  useful.  The  age  in  which  wc  live  possesses  many  ad- 
‘  vantages  which  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  such  an  under- 
‘  taking.  Since  the  composition  of  the  great  works  of  Gro- 
‘  tius  and  Puffeudorff,  a  more  modest,  simple,  and  intelligible 
*  philosophy  has  been  introduced  into  the  schools :  wc  are  thus 
‘  enabled  to  discuss  with  precision,  and  to  explain  with  clear- 
‘  ness,  the  principles  of  the  science  of  human  nature,  which 
‘  are  in  themsclveg  on  a  level  with  the  capacity  of  good  sense, 
‘  and  only  appeared  to  be  abstruse  from  the  unprofitable  sub- 
‘  tleties  with  which  they  were  loaded,  and  the  barbarous  jargon 
‘  in  which  they  were  expressed.’  (P.31.)  These  words  were 
uttered  sixty  years  ago,  yet  the  book  has  not  been  written,  and 
the  work  has  not  been  completed.  Such  a  book  requires  a  mind 
capable  of  bringing  general  principles,  often  loose  and  ill-defined, 
to  bear  on  special  questions  of  positive  law  —  such  a  work  re- 
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quires  the  grasp  of  a  statesman  strong  enough  and  wise  enough 
to  look  beyopd  precedent  and  tradition  to  the  true  interests  of 
his  age. 

For  an  obvious  reason,  the  practical  study  of  the  law  of 
nations,  in  connexion  with  the  state  of  war,  is  of  an  intermit- 
tent  character.  Peace,  which  has  happily  covered  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  lives  of  two  generations,  throws  these  questions 
into  the  shade.  But  a  short  time  back,  mcu  were  sanguine 
enough  to  hope  that  they  were  set  at  rest  for  ever,  and  that 
even  the  record  of  them  might  be  effaced.  The  last  few  years 
have  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  most  sanguine  in  this  dream 
of  permanent  and  universal  peace.  The  first  rumour  of  war 
brings  back  the  old  controversies,  and  re-opens  the  old  autho¬ 
rities.  In  the  interval  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
science  of  our  jurists,  .and  we  find  them  recurring  to  practices 
and  pretensions,  sanctioned  perhaps  by  the  usages  of  war 
fifty  years  ago,  but  extremely  inconsistent  Avith  the  milder 
manners,  the  more  extended  intercourse,  and  the  more  liberal 
policy  of  modern  times.  Whatever  respect  may  be  due  to 
the  dignified  and  graceful  langu.age  in  which  Lord  Stowell 
pronounced  his  decisions,  they  cannot  plead  any  exemption 
from  the  stricter  scrutiny  of  facts  and  the  more  equitable 
construction  of  principles  which  ought  to  mark  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  civilisation.  Lord  Stowell  conceived  this 
country  to  be  engaged  in  a  revolutionary  contest,  because 
we  had  the  misfortune  to  be  at  war  with  a  revolutionary 
government.  The  landmarks  of  former  times  and  the  stipu¬ 
lations  of  more  recent  treaties  were  swept  away  by  the  torrent ; 
but  we  are  bold  enough  to  assert  that  it  is  not  for  the  interest 
or  the  honour  of  this  country  to  attempt  at  tiiis  day  to  apply 
tlie  extreme,  and  often  unjustifiable  rules,  which  may  boast 
Lord  Stowell’s  authority.  At  the  general  pacification  of  1815 
England  was  in  no  mood  to  relax  her  hold  on  belligerent  rights 
Avhich  she  had  maintained  Avith  enormous  efforts;  and  the 
continent  of  Europe  was  in  no  condition  to  dispute  her  claims. 
Hence  the  laws  of  maritime  warfare  as  administered  at  the  end 
of  the  struggle  retained  the  form  that  struggle  had  given  to  them. 
Those  Avho  Avould  now  build  on  this  basis  seem  hardly  to  have 
mastered  the  extent  of  the  changes  already  made  in  the  belli¬ 
gerent  usages  on  Avhich  our  ancestors,  doAvn  to  the  present  gene¬ 
ration,  placed  the  greatest  reliance.  Yet  those  modifications  are 
of  incalculable  importance,  and  must  finally  override  the  whole 
subject. 

Hoav,  indeed,  should  it  be  otherAvisC  ?  This  interval  of  fifty 
years  has  changed  the  face  of  the  world,  and  has  humanized  and 
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enlarged  the  spirit  of  the  laws  of  this  country.  The  criminal 
code  has  lost  its  sanguinary  character,  and  it  is  nc  longer  held 
that  to  hang  men  for  coining  and  sheep-stealing  it  a  paramount 
obligation  of  justice.  The  commercial  code  has  passed  from 
the  excess  of  jealousy  and  restraint  to  entire  freedom.  The 
navigation  laws,  which  were  held  even  by  Adam  Smith  to  be 
essential  to  the  existence  of  our  maritime  power,  have  been 
swept  away.  The  colonial  monopolies,  by  which  alone  the 
Empire  was  supposed  to  be  held  together,  have  disappeared. 
The  impressment  of  seamen,  on  which  the  State  relied  for  man¬ 
ning  the  navy  on  an  emergency,  and  which  was  said  to  include, 
even  as  late  as  1813,  ^  the  undoubted  and  hitherto  undisputed 
‘  right  of  searching  neutral  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war  for 
‘  British  seamen,’  is  now  happily  superseded  by  the  liberal  and 
beneficent  system  of  a  naval  reserve  which  will,  we  doubt  not, 
supply  ample  resources  to  the  fleet.  Nay,  even  on  this  very 
subject  of  belligerent  rights,  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown  found 
it  expedient  to  make  concessions  at  the  time  of  the  Kussian 
war,  which  involved  the  waiver  of  several  pretensions  hitherto 
declared  to  be  essential  to  our  dignity  and  our  power.  These 
concessions  were  at  first  made  under  the  form  of  exceptions  to 
the  general  rules  of  maritime  warfare,  but  the  result  has  shown 
that  the  rule  of  the  future  lies  in  the  exception  to  the  past. 
By  the  declai*ation  of  the  28th  March,  1854,  the  Queen  of 
England  waived  the  right  of  seizing  enemy’s  property  on  board 
a  neutral  vessel,  unless  it  be  contraband  of  war.  The  Orders 
in  Council  of  the  same  date  recognised  the  new  principle  of 
trade  with  the  enemy,  or  in  the  enemy’s  property  and  produc¬ 
tions,  under  the  neutral  flag  during  war.  And  when  peace  was 
concluded,  the  Congress  of  Paris  of  1856  crowned  its  labours 
by  the  memorable  declaration  of  all  the  great  European  Powers, 
that  privateering  is  abolished  ;  that  the  neutral  flag  covers  the 
enemy’s  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war ;  that 
neutral  goods,  with  the  same  exception,  are  not  liable  to  capture 
tmder  the  enemy’s  flag ;  and  that  blockades  to  be  recognised  by 
neutrals  must  absolutely  bar  the  access  to  the  enemy’s  ports. 

Practically,  therefore,  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
mitigating  the  rigour  of  the  maritime  code,  though,  unhappily, 
the  United  States  refused  to  concur  in  the  common  declaration 
of  Europe,  on  what  we  conceive  to  be  very  narrow  and  selfish 
grounds,  and  in  the  event  of  war  they  may  consequently  be 
excluded  from  the  benefit  of  it.*  The  ground  on  which  the 


*  The  correspondence  of  the  American  Grovernment,  recently 
published,  proves  that  when  Mr.  Adams  was  instructed  last  summer 
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Americans  refused  to  join  the  European  declaration  in  1856, 
was  their  repugnance  to  abandon  the  right  of  arming  private 
ships  of  war,  unless  the  Powers  of  Europe  would  consent  to 
recognise  the  inviolable  character  of  private  property  on  the 
high  seas.  They  retain,  therefore,  the  practice  of  privateering; 
but  should  they  avail  themselves  of  it  under  the  old  law,  they 
would  clearly  not  be  entitled  to  invoke  any  of  the  provisions 
of  the  new  law  in  their  own  favour,  and  the  same  power 
might  of  course  be  used  by  their  adversary.  So,  too,  as  to  the 
principle  which  affords  to  enemy’s  property  at  sea  the  protection 
of  the  neutral  flag :  the  United  States  have  acquired  no  right 
to  invoke  it  against  this  country.  It  would  rest  in  the  option 
of  England  either  to  adhere  to  the  old  rules  of  maritime  warfare 
in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  or  to  maintain  the  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Paris.  We  do  not  hesitate,  however,  to 
declare  that  both  the  honour  and  the  true  interest  of  this 
country  require  her  to  take  the  latter  course,  and  to  discard 
weapons  which  have  been  condemned  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
world,  even  though  a  comparatively  feeble  and  unscrupulous 
enemy  should  attempt  to  use  them  against  ourselves.  The 
attempt  would  recoil  most  fatally  on  the  State  which  should  be 
guilty  of  it. 

We  would  here  remark,  without  attempting  to  go  deeply  into 
the  sources  of  International  Law,  which  we  have  endeavoured  to 
examine  on  a  recent  occasion*,  that  as  the  Law  of  Nations  can 
never  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the  commands  of  a  sove¬ 
reign  to  a  subject,  it  differs  in  its  essence  from  positive  law.  It 
is  in  fact  consuetudinary —  the  result  of  the  public  convenience 
of  mankind,  and  of  those  rules  of  morality  which  prevail  for  the 
general  advantage  among  civilised  States.  Its  provisions  are  not 
arbitrary  or  despotic,  but  conventional  and  reciprocal.  Its 
sanctions  lie  in  the  decrees  of  courts  of  competent  jurisdiction, 
administering  justice  in  the  face  of  the  world:  but  the  only 
penalty  for  a  breach  of  its  rules  is  the  last  resort  of  war.  The 
true  test  of  the  existing  Law  of  Nations  is  its  utility  ;  that  is 
to  say,  its  congruity  to  the  interest  of  civilised  States  rightly 

to  negotiate  a  convention  with  England  and  France  on  the  basis  of 
the  Declaration  of  Paris,  this  measure  was  adopted  solely  with  a 
view  to  entrap  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  into  acts  adverse  to 
the  Seceded  States ;  and  on  Lord  Russell’s  declaring  that  the  Con¬ 
vention  was  to  have  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  existing  differences 
of  the  United  States,  the  project  of  the  Convention  was  forthwith 
abandoned  by  Mr.  Seward  himself. 

*  See  Ed.  Rev.  vol.  cxii.  p.  389.  for  an  ingenious  analysis  of  the 
great  work  of  Grotius  and  the  sources  of  International  Law. 
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understood.  There  is  therefore  no  branch  of  law  which  in¬ 
vites  and  requires  to  an  equal  degree  the  deliberate  concur¬ 
rence  of  independent  States,  and  its  provisions  can  only  be 
fully  and  accurately  determined  by  express  conventions  between 
them. 

"NVe  have  on  some  former  occasions,  and  especially  in  an  article 
on  the  ‘  Orders  in  Council  relating  to  Trade  ’  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  war  of  1854  (which  will  be  found  in  our  number  for 
July,  1854,  p.  192.),  entered  so  fully  on  the  past  history  of  the 
Law  of  Nations,  as  far  as  it  concerned  the  old  rules  of  trade  with 
the  enemy,  and  the  covering  of  enemy’s  goods  by  the  neutral 
flag,  that  we  shall  not  revert  to  that  portion  of  the  subject ; 
and  we  would  ask  those  readers  who  are  interested  in  it  to 
refer  to  this  paper,  which  anticipated  by  nearly  two  years  the 
liberal  declaration  of  1856.  But  there  are  still  several  questions 
of  equal  moment  which  the  Russian  war  did  not  raise.  The 
trade  of  Russia  is  at  all  times  carried  on  chiefly  in  foreign  ships ; 
her  own  merchant  flag  is  rarely  seen  out  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Sea  ;  and  from  the  peculiar  configuration  of  that  empire, 
her  northern  and  her  southern  ports  are  both  liable  to  be  closed 
with  great  facility  by  blockade.  The  Allied  Powers  were 
masters  of  the  sea,  and  the  Russian  flag  had  disappeared  from 
it.  The  case  would  be  widely  different  in  a  contest  between 
two  great  maritime  and  trading  nations.  The  war  would 
speedily  extend  to  every  part  of  the  world  which  is  visited  by 
tlieir  respective  cruisers  or  merchant  vessels.  The  gold  ships  of 
Australia  and  California,  the  great  lines  of  packets  which  at 
stated  intervals  and  by  a  stated  route  maintain  the  intercourse 
of  Europe  with  the  West  and  with  the  East,  the  rich  cargoes  of 
Chinn,  and  the  innumerable  vessels  wafted  from  every  part  of 
the  globe  to  supply  our  w.ants,  Avould  all  excite  the  cupidity  or 
the  vengeance  of  the  enemy;  and  in  the  ardour  of  each  belli¬ 
gerent  to  capture  the  ships  of  the  other,  every  trader  in  the 
world  would  be  subjected  to  prove  his  neutrality,  and  sometimes 
to  undergo  the  vexatious  imputation  of  suspected  hostility.  Bel¬ 
ligerent  rights  would  everywhere  be  exercised.  Neutrals  w'ould 
everywhere  be  combating  the  evils  of  war,  profiting  by  the  restric¬ 
tions  of  war,  and  alternately  aiding  or  opposing  the  belligerents. 
In  short,  questions  of  the  utmost  perplexity  would  every  day  be 
arising,  and  would  give  rise  to  difliculties  and  disputes  tending 
to  convert  such  a  war  into  a  general  conflagration. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  law  being  unsettled,  and  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  former  wars  being  at  v.ariance  with  the  present  opinions 
and  temper  of  mankind,  a  combatant  who  should  seek  to  put  in 
force  all  the  belligerent  rights  of  the  last  great  war  with  France 
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would  soon  find  tliat  he  had  much  less  to  apprehend  from  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  than  from  the  resistance  of  neutral  Powers. 
To  avoid  the  recurrence  of  such  a  calamity,  and  the  extension 
of  the  evils  of  war  in  a  manner  pre-eminently  injurious  to  the 
belligerents  themselves,  it  is  extremely  desirable  to  reduce  the 
rights  of  maritime  warfiire  to  the  simplest  and  plainest  rules, 
and  to  con6ne  them  within  the  narrowest  limits  consistent  with 
the  nature  of  the  service.  Far  from  regarding  what  are 
termed  ‘  belligerent  rights  ’  as  a  sort  of  prerogative  to  be  exer¬ 
cised  by  armed  nations  over  the  unarmed,  and  by  the  strong 
over  the  weak,  we  are  convinced  that  many  of  these  rights 
are  in  the  nature  of  prohibitions  quite  as  injurious  to  those  by 
whom  they  are  imposed  as  to  those  who  have  had  to  submit  to 
them.  We  marvel  at  the  policy  of  our  ancestors  which  led 
them  to  suppose  that  it  was  the  interest  of  this  country  in  time 
of  Avar  to  prohibit  the  trade  of  neutrals,  and  thereby  to  close 
the  channels  by  Avhich  the  pressure  of  Avar  can  be  most  effec¬ 
tually  mitigated  to  the  people  of  these  islands.  Maintain  the 
trade  of  England,  on  the  contrary,  during  war,  under  whatever 
flag,  and  we  confidently  aflirm  that  she  will  stand  unshaken  for 
an  indefinite  period  against  the  Avorld. 

The  effect  of  the  declarations  of  1854  and  1856  has  been,  as 
Ave  observed  at  the  time  (Ed.  Rca’.  vol.  c.  p.  204.),  to  limit  the 
maritime  rights  of  belligerents  to  tAvo  points :  first,  of  block¬ 
ade,  a  subject  not  at  present  in  dispute  * ;  and  secondly,  to  the 
seizure  of  articles  contraband  of  Avar,  Including  despatches  and 
persons  in  the  naval  and  military  service  of  the  enemy  ;  and  we 
added  that  the  second  of  these  rights  of  course  ‘implies  the 
‘  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  for  contraband  of  war  or  de- 
‘  spatches,  under  circumstances  Avhich  Avarrant  reasonable  sus- 
‘  picion  after  the  nationality  of  the  vessel  has  been  ascertained 
‘  from  her  papers.’ 

As  this  last  subject  is  intimately  connected  with  the  contro¬ 
versy  Avhich  has  been  occasioned  by  the  case  of  the  ‘  Trent,’  Ave 


*  It  would  carry  us  beyond  our  limits  to  discuss  the  laAv  of  blockade 
as  applied  by  the  United  States  in  the  present  civil  war,  but  we 
agree  Avith  M.  Hautefeuille  that  the  blockade  of  the  southern  coast 
certainly  does  not  come  up  to  the  conditions  of  a  bona  fide  blockade, 
and  that  its  legality  is  highly  contestible.  The  French  treaty  of 
1800  Avith  the  United  States,  which  is  in  force,  entitles  French  ships 
attempting  to  enter  a  blockaded  port  to  an  express  and  separate 
warning ;  no  such  privilege  exists  for  British  vessels,  and  M.  Ilaute- 
feuille  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  Anglo-American  treaty  of 
1794  is  still  in  force.  It  was  abrogated  by  the  A\'ar  of  1812,  and  not 
renewed  at  the  peace  of  Ghent. 
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propose  to  examine  with  some  nicety  the  questions  to  which  it 
gives  rise. 

The  primary  object  of  the  right  of  visitation  exercised  by 
armed  belligerent  vessels  in  time  of  war,  over  merchant  vessels 
on  the  high  seas,  is  to  ascertain  the  true  national  character  of  the 
ship.  This  right  is  recognised  by  all  nations  and  by  all  writers 
on  the  Law  of  Nations,  even  those  most  favourable  to  the  neutral 
dag,  and  it  is  obviously  indispensable  to  maritime  warfare,  and 
serves  to  protect  neutrals  themselves.  For  this  is  the  estab¬ 
lished  mode  by  which  alone  it  can  be  proved  that  the  neutral  ship 
is  what  it  professes  to  be,  and  not  the  property  of  an  enemy.  The 
production  of  ships’  papers  at  sea  is,  in  fact,  analogous  to  the 
production  of  a  passport  by  travellers  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  to  show  who  they  are  and  what  is  their  character.  But 
as  this  is  a  simple  measure  of  police,  it  ought  to  be  performed 
without  violence  or  intimidation.  The  neutral  vessel  is  bound 
to  answer  the  inquiry  lawfully  made  on  pain  of  being  arrested 
on  suspicion ;  the  belligerent  is  required  to  proceed  with  courtesy 
and  moderation,  and  for  this  purpose  the  visit  is  made  by  an 
officer  in  uniform,  who  proceeds  peaceably  to  the  merchant 
vessel  in  a  boat  manned  by  two  or  three  men  besides  the 
rowers,  and  retires  when  his  lawful  inquiries  are  satisfied. 

The  second  object  of  the  right  of  visitation  is,  or  rather  was, 
one  which  extended  to  the  more  offensive  right  of  search,  be¬ 
cause  the  purpose  of  it  was  to  ascertain  whether  the  neutral  had 
enemy’s  goods  on  board.  The  right  of  seizing  enemy’s  goods 
on  board  neutral  vessels  was  for  ages  the  undoubted  law  of  the 
sea  in  time  of  war,  and  it  was  practised  by  all  maritime  nations ; 
by  none  more  than  by  those  which  are  now  most  eagerly  op¬ 
posed  to  it,  as,  for  example,  by  France,  under  the  Ordonnance 
de  la  Marine  of  1681.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  seizure 
of  enemy’s  goods  in  neutral  ships  has  been  restricted  by  treaty 
or  abandon^,  the  search  of  neutral  vessels  for  goods  liable  to 
seizure  falls  to  the  ground.  And  as  England  and  all  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe  have  renounced  the  right  of  seizing  enemy’s 
property  in  neutral  vessels,  by  the  Declaration  of  Paris  in  1856, 
the  right  of  search  for  this  purpose,  which  has  been  a  most  pro¬ 
lific  source  of  quarrels  between  belligerents  and  neutrals  in  all 
former  wars,  is  at  an  end.  The  United  States  arc,  it  is  true, 
excluded  by  their  own  act  from  claiming  the  benefit  of  that  de¬ 
claration  in  which  they  refused  to  join ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  neutral  States  of  Europe  would  not  fail  to  invoke  its  pro¬ 
tection. 

But,  thirdly,  as  neutral  merchant  vessels  are  still  prohibited 
from  carrying  contraband  of  war,  despatches,  or  persons  in  the 
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military  and  naval  service  of  the  enemy,  inasmuch  as  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  these  articles  or  persons  is  a  breach  of  neutrality  and 
gives  a  hostile  character  to  the  vessel  Itself,  inconsistent  with 
its  own  neutral  privileges,  the  duty  devolves  on  the  cruisers  of 
belligerents  to  ascertain  by  visitation,  and  in  case  of  suspicion 
by  actual  search,  whether  the  neutral  is  guilty  of  a  violation  of 
this  rule,  and  in  case  of  proof  or  vehement  suspicion  a  neutral 
vessel  so  offending  may  be  brought  in  by  the  cruiser  for  judg¬ 
ment  and  condemnation  in  a  Court  of  Prize. 

This,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  a  delicate  duty,  for  it  involves 
discretionary  powers,  and  the  efforts  of  the  neutral  to  deceive 
the  belligerent  will  be,  of  course,  in  exact  proportion  to  the 
criminality  of  the  former.  The  cruiser  has,  in  fact,  to  discrimi¬ 
nate,  as  well  as  he  can  on  the  evidence  before  him,  between  the 
general  neutral  character  of  the  vessel  which  implies  innocence, 
and  the  special  circumstances  which  imply  hostility.  But  as  the 
objects  of  the  search  are  limited  to  contraband  of  war,  despatches, 
and  military  or  naval  persons,  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  are  obviously  indispensable  before  a  hostile  purpose  can  be 
presumed  to  exist.  The  first  of  these  is  the  destination  of  the  ship, 
to  be  inferred  from  her  papers  and  from  the  course  on  which  she 
is  bound.  There  is  nothing  per  se  inconsistent  with  neutrality  in 
the  conveyance  of  any  of  the  articles  termed  contraband  of  war. 
The  guilt  of  the  neutral  consists  in  conveying  them  for  the  warlike 
purposes  of  the  enemy.  But  when  the  destination  of  the  vessel 
is  not  towards  the  enemy’s  shores,  but  away  from  them  —  when 
the  despatches  are  documents  or  letters,  not  furtively  carried  by 
a  special  vessel,  but  transmitted  by  a  belligerent  in  the  ordinary 
manner  by  the  post,  their  very  nature  being  unknown  to  the 
persons  who  carry  the  mails,  —  when  the  persons  conveyed  are 
not  military  or  naval  persons  proceeding  to  the  seat  of  war,  but 
civil  subjects  or  citizens  proceeding  under  a  neutral  flag  to  a 
neutral  country,  and,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  contrary,  on  an 
errand  of  peace, — then  we  affirm  without  hesitation  that  an  officer 
who  should  stop  a  neutral  vessel  as  guilty  of  carrying  contra¬ 
band,  would  grossly  exceed  his  duty,  and  would  fail  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  sanction  of  a  Court  of  Prize.  The  duty  of  the  Court 
of  Prize  and  the  captor  is  to  establish  against  the  neutral  a  hos¬ 
tile  character,  or  some  act  which  imparts  to  neutrality  a  quasi- 
hostile  character;  so  that,  ceasing  to  be  neutral,  the  vessel 
becomes  obnoxious  to  the  laws  of  war.  That  is  the  whole 
doctrine  of  Prize  Law  as  applied  to  neutrals,  and  until  some 
such  hostile  taint  can  be  detected  in  them,  they  stand  inviolable 
and  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  captor. 

Hostile  destination  is  an  essential  condition  of  contraband  o 
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wav.  Sir  William  Scott  says  in  the  case  of  the  ‘  Imina,’*  that 
if  the  destination  of  the  vessel  to  a  neutral  port  be  considered 
the  real  destination,  no  question  of  eontraband  can  arise ;  inas¬ 
much  as  goods  going  to  a  neutral  port  cannot  come  under  the 
description  of  contraband,  all  goods  going  there  being  equally  law¬ 
ful.  The  rule  respecting  contraband  is  that  ‘  the  articles  must 

*  be  taken  in  delicto,  in  the  actual  prosecution  of  the  voyage  to  an 

*  enemy's  port.'  This  principle  has  been  carried  so  far  that  it  was 
held  by  the  Court  of  Admiralty  in  the  case  of  the  *  Trendre 
‘  Sostre,’  that  a  Dutch  vessel,  belonging  to  a  trading  company, 
which  had  been  captured  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  carrj-ing 
contraband  of  war  and  despatches,  was  discharged  because  in 
the  interval  of  her  voyage  the  Cape  itself  had  become  a  British 
possession,  and  the  function  of  conveying  stores  or  despatches  to 
the  enemy  at  the  Cape  had  therefore  ceased.  The  character  of 
the  goods  was  altered  by  this  fact,  and  as  they  were  no  longer 
going  to  the  port  of  an  enemy  they  were  no  longer  contraband. 

Under  certain  cireumstanees,  the  convey anee  of  enemy’s 
despatches  or  military  or  naval  officers  to  an  enemy's  port  is 
assimilated  to  the  conveyance  of  contraband  of  war.  There 
are,  however,  in  the  English  Admiralty  Keports  but  few 
cases  of  neutral  ships  detained  on  account  of  the  carriage  of 
enemy’s  military  agents  or  of  despatches.  The  ‘Friendship,’ 
condemned  August  19th,  1807,  was  an  American  ship,  bound 
from  Annapolis  to  Bordeaux,  for  conveying  ninety  passengers, 
who  were  French  marines,  shipped  under  the  direction  of  the 
French  minister  in  America.  Tlie  ‘Orozembo,’  condemned  24th 
Sept.  1807,  was  an  American  vessel,  chartered  by  the  enemy 
for  the  express  purpose  of  conveying  three  military  officers 
from  Holland  to  Batavia.  The  ‘  Atalanta  ’  w’as  condemned 
March  4th,  1808,  for  unneutral  conduct,  in  carrying  despatches 
clandestinely  from  the  governor  of  the  Isle  of  France  to  the 
Minister  of  Marine  in  Paris.  The  ‘  Caroline’  was  restored  1st 
April  1808,  on  the  ground  that  the  transport  of  despatches  by 
a  neutral  ship,  when  those  despatches  were  those  of  a  minister 
of  the  enemy  resident  in  a  neutral  country  to  his  own  govern¬ 
ment,  is  an  innocent  service.  The  cases  of  the  ‘  Constantine,’ 
the  ‘  Susan,’  and  the  ‘  Hope  Jones,’  quoted  in  the  Xotes  to 
Robinson’s  Reports  (vi.  p.  461.),  do  not  differ  from  the  former 
cases.  No  neutral  vessel  has  ever  been  condemned  for  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  despatches  or  military  officers,  unless  it  could  be 
proved  that  they  had  made  themselves  subservient  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  enemy  by  directly  conveying  to  the  enemy,  or  the 
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enemy’s  colonies,  official  orders  or  military  assistance.  The  case 
of  the  ‘  ^Mercury,’  in  which  IVIr.  Laurens  was  captured,  in  1780, 
which  has  been  relied  on  in  America,  is  demolished  by  the  fact 
that  she  was  an  enemy’s  ship  belonging  to  Philadelphia.  The 
case  of  the  ‘  Hercules,’  an  American  vessel,  from  which  Lucicn 
Buonaparte  and  his  family  were  captured,  in  1810,  by  the 
‘  Pomona,’  off  the  port  of  Cagliari,  is  also  destroyed  by  the  fact 
that  the  ‘  Hercules’  was  one  of  the  American  ships  which  had 
previously  been  sequestrated,  by  an  order  of  Napoleon,  at 
Naples;  and  that  she  was  expressly  employed  by  Murat,  an 
enemy,  to  carry  Lucien  Buonaparte,  another  enemy,  from  the 
shores  of  Italy.  Tlie  ship  had,  therefore,  acquired  in  all  respects 
a  hostile  character,  and  was  taken  in  to  Malta  as  a  lawful  prize. 
To  these  cases  must  be  added  that  of  the  ‘  Hendric  and  Alida,’ 
in  ‘  Marriott’s  Reports  ’  (p.  96.),  which  is  in  some  respects  the 
roost  remarkable  of  the  series.  This  was  a  Dutch  neutral  ship, 
captured  by  Lord  Mulgrave  in  1777,  being  laden  with  powder 
and  guns,  and  having  on  board  five  foreign  military  officers  who 
acknowledged  that  they  had  passes  or  commissions  from  Dr. 
Franklin,  the  agent  of  the  revolted  American  colonies  in  Paris. 
The  destination  of  the  vessel  appears  to  have  been  the  Dutch 
colony  of  St.  Eustathius,  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty  held  that 
the  Dutch  had  an  indisputable  right  to  carry  whatever  they 
pleased  to  their  own  colonics.  The  case  was  rendered  extremely 
complicated  by  the  circumstance  of  a  recapture,  by  the  Dutch 
Treaties,  and  by  the  Act  of  the  British  Parliament  for  stopping 
all  trade  and  intercourse  with  the  British  colonies  in  rebellion, 
and  we  cannot  here  unravel  all  the  details  of  a  very  confused 
Report ;  but  the  main  and  essential  fact  with  reference  to  this 
case  is,  that  even  the  military  officers  taken  on  board  this  neutral 
ship  were  claimed  by  the  Dutch  uvd  restored  to  them  by  the 
British,  before  the  termination  of  the  proceedings  which  entled 
in  the  restitution  of  the  ship.  We  understand  that  the  whole 
correspondence  with  the  Dutch  Government  on  this  case  exists 
in  the  State  Paper  Office,  and  throws  a  clear  light  on  the 
liberal  principles  which  were  subsequently  confirmed  by  the 
Admiralty  Court.  The  cases  decided  by  Sir  George  Lee  are 
the  more  curious,  as  they  range  over  the  period  from  1776  to 
1779,  in  the  first  heat  of  the  American  war:  and  we  Cixnnot 
but  remark  that  they  display  a  greater  degree  of  forbearance 
and  moderation  on  the  part  of  this  country  towards  neutrals, 
than  was  shown  in  the  great  contests  with  France  from  1793 
to  1815. 

To  complete  our  general  view  of  the  right  of  search  it  may 
be  added,  that  as  between  this  country  and  the  United  States  a 
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fourth  object  connected  with  the  right  of  visitation  and  seareh  ac¬ 
quired  great  prominence  in  the  wars  of  1793-1812,  and  caused 
a  rupture  in  the  later  year  between  the  British  and  American 
Governments.  We  mean  the  seizure  under  the  British  law  of 
allegiance,  and  by  way  of  impressment,  of  British  seamen  found 
on  board  neutral  vessels,  when  those  vessels  were  searched  by 
our  cruisers  for  other  purposes.  On  this  head  it  might  suffice 
to  say  that  the  practice  of  impressment  having  fallen  into  desue¬ 
tude  in  Great  Britain  herself,  and  being,  as  we  believe,  per¬ 
manently  superseded  by  a  far  more  efficient  system  for  manning 
the  navy,  the  claim  to  impress  British  seamen  out  of  foreign 
vessels  is  also  a  fortiori  at  an  end.  But  we  go  further. 
We  avow  without  hesitation  that  we  should  consider  any 
attempt  to  revive  that  practice  as  supremely  impolitic  and  un¬ 
just  ;  and  we  deeply  regret  that  in  the  negotiations  between 
Lord  Castlereagh  and  ]Mr.  Rush  in  1818,  and  between  Lord 
Ashburton  and  Mr.  Webster  in  1842,  when  the  American 
Government  invited  Great  Britain  formally  to  renounce  a  usage 
which  no  statesman  of  our  day  would  wish  to  retain,  the  nego¬ 
tiation  on  this  head  proved  abortive.  It  is  a  singular  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  reluctance  even  of  the  most  enlightened  men  to 
deal  with  these  barbarous  and  antiquated  practices  of  maritime 
warfare,  that  men  like  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Lord  Aberdeen  did  not 
at  once  terminate  this  controversy  for  ever.  The  following 
passage  from  Mr.  Webster’s  excellent  despatch  to  Lord  Ash¬ 
burton  of  the  8th  August  1842,  is  singularly  applicable  to  the 
recent  pretensions  of  the  American  cruisers. 

‘  Every  merchant  vessel  on  the  seas  is  rightfully  considered  as 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  country  to  which  it  belongs.  The  entry 
therefore  into  such  a  vessel,  being  neutral,  by  a  belligerent,  is  an  act 
of  force,  and  is,  prima  facie,  a  wrong,  a  trespass,  which  can  be  justi¬ 
fied  only  where  done  for  some  purpose  allowed  to  form  a  sufficient 
justification  by  the  Law  of  Nations.  But  a  British  cruiser  enters  an 
American  merchant  vessel  in  order  to  take  therefrom  supposed  British 
subjects,  offering  no  justification  therefor,  under  the  law  of  nations, 
but  claiming  'the  right  under  the  law  of  England  respecting  the 
King’s  prerogative.  This  can  not  be  defended.  English  soil,  English 
territory,  English  jurisdiction,  is  the  appropriate  sphere  for  the 
operation  of  English  law.  The  ocean  is  the  sphere  of  the  Law  of 
Nations,  and  any  merchant  vessel  on  the  seas  is,  by  that  law,  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws  of  her  own  nation,  and  may  claim  immu¬ 
nity,  unless  in  cases  in  which  that  law  allows  her  to  be  entered  and 
searched.’ 

The  Americans  have  repeatedly  declared  that  ‘  the  claim  of 
‘  a  belligerent  to  search  for  and  seize  on  board  neutral  vessels, 
*  on  the  high  seas,  persons  under  his  allegiance,  does  not  rest 
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‘  on  any  belligerent  right  under  the  Law  of  Nations,  but  on  a 

*  prerogative  derived  from  municipal  law,  and  involves  the 

*  extravagant  supposition,  that  one  nation  has  a  right  to 
‘  execute  at  all  times  and  in  all  cases,  its  municipal  laws  and 
‘  regulations,  on  board  the  ships  of  another  nation,  not  being 

*  within  its  territorial  limits.’  These  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Jkladison  when  President  of  the  United  States,  in  his  despatch 
to  Mr.  Rose  of  the  5th  March,  1808. 

The  truth  is  that  this  practice  never  rested  upon  any  prin¬ 
ciple  of  the  Law  of  Nations  at  all,  but  upon  a  principle  of  muni¬ 
cipal  law  at  variance  with  the  Law  of  Nations.  That  principle 
w'as  the  doctrine  of  the  inalienable  allegiance  of  subjects  to 
their  sovereign,  a  doctrine  which  was  professed  by  all  Euro¬ 
pean  States  as  well  as  England  down  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
last  century.  The  inference  was  that  the  sovereign  had  a 
municipal  right  to  claim  the  persons  and  services  of  his  subjects 
wherever  they  could  be  found,  and  that,  in  particular,  seamen 
were  not  protected  by  a  neutral  flag  and  had  no  right  to  serve 
a  neutral  Power  without  the  king’s  licence.  ' 

The  old  form  of  instruction  to  commanders  of  His  Majesty’s 
ships  ran  as  follows :  — 

‘  When  he  meets  with  any  foreign  ship  or  vessel  to  send  a  lieutenant 
to  inquire  whether  there  may  be  on  board  of  her  any  seamen  who 
may  be  subjects  of  His  Majesty,  and  if  there  be,  he  is  to  demand 
them,  provided  it  does  not  distress  the  ship ;  he  is  to  demand  their 
wages  to  that  day ;  but  he  is  to  do  this  without  detaining  the  vessel 
longer  than  shall  be  necessary,  or  offering  any  violence  to,  or  in  any 
way  ill-treating,  the  master  or  his  crew.’ 

To  obviate  the  evils  arising  from  this  practice  it  was  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulated  by  the  17th  article  of  the  Commercial 
Treaty  of  Utrecht,  and  by  the  20th  article  of  the  Treaty  of 
1786,  between  France  and  England,  that  persons  not  being 
actually  in  the  service  of  an  enemy  should  not  be  taken  from 
(cnlevees  or  tirees)  a  neutral  vessel,  but  should  enjoy  the  same 
privilege  as  enemy’s  goods  covered  by  the  neutral  flag. 

Dr.  Twiss  remarks,  with  equal  truth  aind  acuteness,  that 
the  progress  of  the  law  of  nations  since  the  Treaty  of  West¬ 
phalia  has  constantly  tended  to  limit  the  sovereignty  of  princes 
as  a  paramount  right  based  on  the  conception  of  imperial 
supremacy,  and  to  extend  the  territorial  independence  of  States. 
This  distinction  may  be  traced  very  clearly  in  the  matter  before 
us.  A  century  ago  nothing  seemed  more  natural  or  better 
established  than  that  the  paramount  right  of  the  sovereign  to 
the  services  of  his  subjects  should  be  held  good  under  all  cir¬ 
cumstances.  He  might  therefore  take  them,  under  the  old 
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municipal  theory  of  allegiance,  wherever  they  could  be  found. 
But  by  the  modem  conception  of  the  law  of  nations  territorial 
independence  is  the  more  powerful  principle  of  the  tw’o.  AVithin 
the  territorial  limits  or  under  the  flag  of  another  State,  every 
foreign  sovereignty  becomes  subject ;  and  thus  it  came  to  pass 
that  the  claim  to  take  British  seamen  out  of  foreign  ships  was 
felt  before  the  end  of  the  great  wars  of  this  century  to  be  an 
intolerable  grievance.  One  more  touch  will  serve  to  complete 
the  contrast.  By  the  law  of  prize,  a  captor  has  no  property  in 
a  captured  vessel  or  lier  cargo  until  the  vightfulness  of  the 
seizure  has  been  decided  by  a  Court  administering  the  law  of 
nations;  but  as  the  seizure  of  British  seamen  in  foreign  ships 
on  their  allegiance  to  King  George  was  a  municipal  right  and 
not  a  right  under  the  Law  of  Kations,  it  was  never  brought 
before  the  Courts  of  Admiralty  at  all.  They  had  no  jurisdiction 
in  the  matter. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  illustrate  these  principles  and  their 
future  bearing  on  maritime  usages  by  a  brief  reference  to  the 
case  of  the  ‘  Trent.’  And  here  we  must  in  the  first  instance 
remark,  that  it  would  be  a  just  subject  of  regret  and  censure, 
if  in  dealing  with  a  great  question  of  public  law  the  British 
Government  had  rested  their  demand  mainly  or  exclusively 
on  any  low  and  narrow  view  of  the  case  based  on  a  technical 
objection  to  the  form  of  Captain  AVilkes’  proceedings.  If  he 
had  been  right  in  substance  in  arresting  the  vessel,  it  is  puerile 
to  object  that  he  did  not  proceed  to  extremities  and  capture  the 
ship.  Our  objections  are  of  a  totally  different  character.  They 
go  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  AVe  believe  that  in  every  conceiv¬ 
able  view  of  the  case  Captain  AVilkes  was  equally  wrong;  we 
are  satisfied  that  he  had  no  reasonable  grounds  whatever  for 
even  visiting  the  ship ;  and  that  the  outrage  he  committed  in 
taking  out  the  Southern  Commissioners  cannot  be  brought  under 
any  distinct  head  of  belligerent  right  practised  at  any  time  by  a 
civilised  Power. 

AVhat  would  be  the  consequence  to  the  two  countries  if,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  United  States  maintained  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  right  of  search  and  seizure  in  its  most  offensive 
form,  and  if  England,  on  the  other  hand,  resisted  it?  AVe  say 
nothing  of  the  past,  or  of  the  manifest  inconsistency  of  American 
statesmen  in  claiming  to  exercise  over  their  own  citizens  and 
against  us,  rights  assimilated  by  themselves  to  those  abuses  of 
power  which  their  fathers  strenuously  resisted,  even  to  blood, 
when  exercised  by  Great  Britain  fifty  years  ago  against  them. 
But  observe  the  effect  of  such  a  claim  on  future  maritime  war¬ 
fare.  The  United  States,  hitherto  known  as  a  champion  of 
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neutral  rights,  because  they  had  neutral  interests,  would  now  by 
this  case  of  the  ‘  Trent’  set  up  a  great  example  and  precedent 
of  belligerent  authority  over  the  neutral  flag.  On  the  other 
hand,  by  protesting  against  and  resisting  the  claim  of  the 
Americans  to  take  American  citizens  out  of  the  ‘  Trent,’ 
England  has  already  implicitly  but  distinctly  relinquished  her 
ancient  ])retension  to  take  persons  from  the  shelter  of  the  neutral 
flag  ;  because  it  is  evident  that  if  any  such  pretension  could  by 
possibility  be  hereafter  renewed,  the  resistance  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  seizure  of  Americans  on  board  the  ‘  Trent  ’  is  a  conclu¬ 
sive  reply  to  any  such  claim  on  our  part. 

But  even  if  the  ‘  Trent’  could  have  been  condemned  as  lawful 
prize  for  a  breach  of  neutrality, — a  supposition  in  the  highest 
degree  improbable,  and  for  which  even  the  Americans  do  not 
appear  to  contend  —  it  remains  very  doubtful  what  effect  such 
a  proceeding  against  the  ship  would  have  had  against  \\ie  persons 
taken  out  of  her.  The  Court  of  Prize  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
them,  and  the  utmost  that  could  be  said  is  that,  jure  belli,  they 
might  be  regarded  as  prisoners  of  war.  State  prisoners  arrested 
on  a  charge  of  treason  they  could  in  no  case  become.  But  the 
vice  of  the  American  case  throughout  was  that  they  sought 
to  treat  their  captives  both  as  belligerents  and  as  rebels,  or 
altei’nately  as  one  or  the  other.  But  one  character  excludes  the 
other.  If  they  are  rebels,  that  is  men  who  have  violated  their 
allegiance  to  their  country,  then  no  belligerent  right  at  all 
could  be  exercised  over  a  neutral  vessel  to  get  possession  of 
them,  the  whole  ])roceeding  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  a  gross  out¬ 
rage  unsanctioned  by  the  usages  of  war,  as  in  fact  there  is  no 
W’ar,  and  these  men  were  simply  political  adversaries  sailing 
to  Europe  under  a  neutral  flag.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
viewed  as  belligerents,  or  as  the  emissaries  of  a  belligerent  Power, 
that  involves  the  recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  by 
the  Xorth;  and  when  lawfully  captured  they  are  clearly  not 
amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  any  criminal  court  of  the  captor, 
though  they  might  as  mere  prisoners  of  war  be  detained.  But 
the  American  Government  by  detaining  them  in  Fort  Warren 
acted  as  if  these  men,  having  first  been  taken  from  a  neutral 
upon  a  false  pretence  of  belligerent  rights,  could  then  be  treated 
as  prisoners  of  state  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  captor 
for  a  political  crime.  Such  a  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case 
was  not  merely  a  violation  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  but  a  direct 
assertion  of  two  contradictory  and  incompatible  propositions. 

The  deed  of  Captain  Wilkes  was  no  exercise  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  right  of  visitation  and  search,  but  a  bare,  illegal 
seizure,  which  could  only  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war.  The 
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character  and  nationality  of  the  ‘  Trent  ’  were  perfectly  well 
known  to  the  American  cruiser.  So  was  her  destination  from 
one  neutral  port  to  another  neutral  port,  proceeding  from, 
not  totcards  the  seat  of  war.  Indeed,  so  well  did  Captain 
Wilkes  know  the  vessel,  that  he  even  knew  who  were  on  board 
of  her.  No  pretence  was  made  of  asking  for  her  papers  ;  none 
of  searching  for  despatches ;  none  of  searching  for  contraband. 
None  of  the  formalities  practised  in  visiting  a  ship  were  observed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  act  complained  of  was  a  simple  seizure  by 
violence  and  intimidation  —  nothing  else.  The  riglit  of  search 
must  sometimes  be  inconvenient  to  neutrals;  but  this  proceeding 
had  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  the  right  of  search.  The 
appearance  of  an  armed  force  of  American  marines  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  the  *  Trent  ’  was  a  positive  invasion,  not  to  be 
justiBed  by  any  practice  of  the  seas,  unless  the  cruiser  had  made 
up  his  mind  to  capture  the  vessel  as  lawful  prize. 

But  what  was  the  character  of  the  vessel  ?  had  she  done 
anything  to  forfeit  or  impair  her  neutral  character?  It  would 
seem  that  as  the  Americans  left  her  to  continue  her  voyage,  even 
they  made  no  charge  against  her,  yet  that  charge,  made  and 
proved  in  a  court  of  law,  could  alone  vindicate  their  conduct. 
The  *  Trent  ’  was  a  packet  of  the  Koyal  jNIail  Steam  Packet 
Company,  and  though  not  a  public  ship  in  the  strict  sense  of  a 
ship  of  war,  she  unquestionably  differs  materially  from  any 
private  neutral  ship,  used  or  chartered  for  a  hostile  ])urpose. 
The  existence  of  these  packets  of  the  great  companies,  wliicli 
cross  the  ocean  with  the  regularity  of  mail-coaches  or  railway 
trains,  is  an  entire  novelty  since  the  last  great  maritime  war. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  have  an  essentially  public  character. 
They  convey  the  mails  of  all  nations.  They  are  in  great 
measure  supported  by  Government  subsidies.  The  mails  on 
board  are  under  the  care  of  an  officer  of  the  Royal  Navy,  who 
has,  in  certain  cases,  a  voice  in  the  management  of  the  ship. 
The  owners  of  these  vessels  have  not  the  slightest  temptation  to 
lend  themselves  to  any  clandestine  acts  of  hostility.  They  are 
in  no  degree  responsible  for  the  character  of  the  passengers,  or 
for  the  contents  of  the  letters  they  carry,  and  indeed  they  are 
legally  compellable  to  convey  whatever  the  Post  Office  sends 
them.  Lastly,  packets  have  been  made  the  subject  of  an  express 
convention  between  the  British  and  American  Governments, 
and  are  protected  from  molestation,  bg  treatg,  for  six  months 
after  a  declaration  of  war,  and  till  future  notice.  To  this  it  may 
be  added,  that  in  all  recent  maritime  wars,  even  in  the  blockades 
of  Mexico,  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Dalmatian  coast  of  Austria, 
packets  have  been  treated  as  privileged  vessels. 
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Yet  such  was  the  ship  to  which  Captain  Wilkes  applied,  in 
all  their  rigour,  his  crude  notions  of  belligerent  rights.  There 
may  be  no  precedents  in  point,  because,  as  we  have  said,  the 
existence  of  these  packets  is  a  novelty  in  the  world.  But 
the  most  simple  notions  of  the  common  interest  of  mankind 
suffice  to  show  that  such  vessels,  under  any  flag,  but  especi¬ 
ally  under  a  neutral  flag,  are  entitled  to  the  fullest  measure 
of  consideration  extended  to  neutral  vessels  of  war.  Is  it 
jiossible  to  conceive  a  greater  annoyance  to  all  civilised  States 
than  a  general  interruption  of  the  packet  service?  Is  there 
any  service  entitled  to  greater  respect  than  that  which  in¬ 
discriminately  conveys  from  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and  to  all 
men  alike,  the  bills  of  the  merchant,  the  orders  of  governments, 
the  reports  of  foreign  agents,  and  the  intercourse  of  private 
life  ?  This  is  the  first  time  that  belligerent  violence  has  been 
applied  to  a  packet  under  the  British  flag ;  and  we  hold  it  to  be 
a  barbarous,  as  well  as  a  dastardly  and  illegal  action.  This  is 
one  of  the  points  on  which  we  think  a  material  improvement  in 
the  usages  of  maritime  warfare  might  easily  be  introduced. 
The  character  of  a  public  ship  should  be  extended  to  all  vessels 
having  on  board  a  commissioned  officer  of  Government  in  charge 
of  mails ;  and  vessels  in  this  category  should  enjoy  all  the  im¬ 
munities  of  armed  vessels,  or  vessels  under  convoy.* 

It  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the 
Southern  Commissioners  taken  from  the  ‘  Trent  ’  could  be  re¬ 
garded  as  ‘  contraband  of  war,’  for  the  suggestion  either  origi¬ 
nated  in  an  astounding  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of 
maritime  law,  or  it  was  the  last  resort  of  a  desperate  case.  We 

*  Tlie  French  postal  packets  being  for  the  most  part  commanded 
by  officers  of  the  Imperial  navy,  claim  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of 
jniblic  ships.  Tlius  Beaussant  says  (‘Code  de  la  Marine  Marchande,* 
vol.  ii.  p.  497.),  ‘  Lcs  paquehots  sont  assimiles  aux  batiinents  de  la 
‘  jMarine  Royale ;  ils  sont  commandos  par  un  officier  tire  de  son 
‘  sein  ;  le  service  fait  a  bord  de  ces  navires  est  considere  comme  fait 
‘  poor  I'Etat.’  The  Royal  Ordinance  of  the  23rd  February,  1839, 
regulated  the  service  of  the  French  Mediterranean  ‘paquebots-postes’ 
in  the  minutest  detail.  If  tliey  are  legally  to  be  regarded  as  public 
.Miips  they  would,  we  apprehend,  though  unarmed,  he  entitled  to 
claim  exemption  from  search,  as  their  nationality  proves  itself.  Are 
British  mail  packets,  whose  service  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
globe,  and  which  carry  the  letters  of  all  nations  at  the  expense  of 
this  country,  less  entitled  to  this  privilege  than  those  of  France?  In 
the  case  of  the  ‘Charles  et  Georges,’  France  denied  the  authority  of 
the  Portuguese  authorities  over  that  .ship,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that 
she  had  on  board  a  commissioner  of  the  French  Government,  who 
was  responsible  for  her  conduct. 
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have  already  shown  that  direct  destination  to  an  enemy’s  jwrt, 
and  to  an  enemy’s  use,  is  the  essential  condition  which  gives  a 
hostile  and  contraband  character  to  what  is  otherwise  an  inno¬ 
cent  and  neutral  trade.  Would  any  one  contend  that  a  Britisli 
steamer  bound  from  the  Havana  to  St.  Thomas  on  her  way  to 
England,  with  a  cargo  of  arms  or  military  stores  on  board, 
could  be  liable  to  detention  ?  The  supiwsition  is  absurd.  But 
we  go  much  further.  We  maintain  that  one  belligerent  has  no 
right  whatever  to  interfere,  except  by  way  of  blockade,  with 
the  communications  which  may  take  place,  under  the  neutral 
flag,  between  the  other  belligerent  and  neutral  States,  because 
there  is  no  ground  to  assume  that  such  communications  are  ne¬ 
cessarily  of  a  hostile  character  or  would  be  followed  by  hostile 
effeets.  On  that  point,  as  Lord  Stowell  well  observed  in  the 
case  of  the  ‘  Caroline,’  one  belligerent  must  look  to  the  good 
faith  of  the  neutral,  that  no  imjtroper  assistance  or  advantage 
will  be  conceded  to  the  other.  Not  only,  therefore,  was  the 
voyage  of  Mr.  ^lason  and  Mr.  Slidell,  under  the  neutral  flag, 
a  j)erfectly  legal  one,  and  they  ought  to  have  been  as  safe  under 
the  British  flag  as  they  would  have  been  on  a  British  island, 
but  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  our  own  neutral  in¬ 
terests  may  have  been  concerned  in  their  voyage. 

With  regard  to  the  character  of  Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell 
it  is  clear  that,  even  from  the  American  point  of  view,  it  par¬ 
takes  of  the  nature  of  the  character  of  envoys,  for  had  they  been 
mere  jwliticid  antagonists  of  the  Federal  Government,  or  even 
proscribed  traitors,  the  right  of  asylum  must  at  least  have  ])ro- 
tected  them.  Dr.  Philliniore  has  a  short  but  highly  instructive 
and  learned  chapter  in  the  second  volume  of  his  ‘Commentaries’ 
(p.  143.),  on  what  Burke  termed  ‘the  strange  incongruities 
‘  which  must  ever  perplex  those  who  confound  the  unha|)i>incss 
‘  of  civil  dissension  with  the  crime  of  treason ;  ’  and  he  observes 
that  when  ‘  rebellion  has  grown,  from  the  numhers  who  partake 
‘  in  it,  the  duration  of  it,  the  severity  of  the  struggle,  and  other 
‘  causes,  into  the  terrible  magnitude  of  a  civil  war,  the  emissaries 
*  of  both  parties  have  been  considered  as  entitled  to  the  privilege 
‘  of  ambassadors  as  far  as  their  personal  safety  is  concerned  ’ — 
especially,  it  may  be  added,  in  their  intercourse  or  attempted 
intercourse  with  a  neutral  Power.  ‘  The  great  revolutions  of 
‘the  work!,’  Dr.  Phillimore  continues,  ‘such  as  the  revolt  of 
‘  the  Netherlands  and  of  the  British  Provinces  in  North  Ame- 
‘  rica,  could  only  have  been  prevented  from  producing  a  state 
‘  of  j)er|)etual  warfare  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  globe, 
‘  by  a  partial  applieation  of  the  principle  of  International  Law 
‘  to  the  divided  members  of  one  and  the  same  State.’  This 
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reasonable  and  humane  doctrine  the  Americans  have  altogether 
overlooked  and  rejected ;  they  even  contend  that  it  is  because 
tliese  gentlemen  were  dangerous  emissaries  that  they  seized 
them.  Had  the  blockade  been  efficient,  the  American  cruisers 
would  doubtless  have  had  a  perfect  right  to  arrest  them  in  any 
vessel  which  attempted  to  break  it;  but  that  barrier  having 
been  passed,  the  envoys  had  virtually  reached  their  destination 
when  they  were  under  the  British  flag,  and  it  was  for  the 
British  and  French  Governments  alone  to  determine  whether 
they  thought  fit  to  receive  them,  and  (if  at  all)  in  what  capacity. 
Some  stress  has  been  laid  on  the  dictum  of  Lord  Stowell  (in 
the  case  of  the  ‘  Caroline  ’)  that  a  belligerent  may  stop  an  am¬ 
bassador;  but  this  remark  rests  on  the  authority  of  Vattel,  and 
it  is  clear  that  Vattel  only  applied  it  to  the  stoppage  of  an  am¬ 
bassador  when  he  chanced  to  pass  through  an  enemy’s  territory. 
He  lays  it  down  *  that  to  prevent  another  Power  to  send  or 
receive  public  envoys,  is  a  violation  of  the  law  of  nations,  al¬ 
though  in  time  of  war  a  State  may  ‘  empecher  qu’il  ne  puisse 
‘  envoyer  ses  luinistres  pour  solicitor  des  secours.’  But  this 
right  is  subsequently  explained  to  mean  (§  85.)  ‘  On  pent  arre- 
‘  ter  et  attaquer  ses  gens  partout  oit  on  a  la  liherte  d'exercer  des 
‘  actes  (Thostilite'  but  not  elsew’here.f  Thus  the  Marechal  de 
Belle-Isle,  the  French  Ambassador  on  his  way  to  Berlin,  was 
arrested  in  1774,  at  a  village  in  the  Electorate  of  Hanover, 
which  belonged  to  the  King  of  England,  who  was  then  at  war 
with  France.  But  no  attempt  can  be  made  to  show  that  the 
passage  of  an  envoy  has  ever  been  stopped  on  a  neutral  terri¬ 
tory  by  the  forcible  intrusion  of  a  belligerent  not  having  any 
jurisdiction  there. 

The  case  of  Lord  Holderness,  which  occurred  a  short  time 
before  that  of  the  Marechal  de  Belle-Isle,  completes  the  demon¬ 
stration  by  the  contrast.  Lord  Holderness,  a  British  Envoy  on 
his  way  to  Venice,  was  arrested  by  a  party  of  Austrian  huzzars, 
near  Kuremberg,  and  the  scene  of  the  arre&t  was  neutral  ground. 
Count  Seckendorf,  the  Austrian  Commander-In-Chief,  instantly 
ordered  Lord  Holderness  to  be  released,  and  personal  excuses 
were  made  to  him.  In  the  correspondence  which  soon  after- 


•  Lib.  iv.  cap.  iii.  §  63. 

t  liuddeus  says,  ‘  Nec  legatorum  sanctitas  eo  usque  se  extendit  ut 
‘si  per  territoriuni  hostis  cjus  ad  quem  mittuntur  non  debeant  vio- 
‘lari;’  and  Tliomasius  goes  so  far  as  to  contend  that  envoys  who 
are  sent  to  foment  rebellion  maybe  lawfully  killed,  but  not,  of  course, 
on  neutral  territory.  These  authorities  were  quoted  by  the  Russians 
in  1734,  when  they  arrested  the  Marquis  de  Monti,  ambassador  of 
France  to  Poland,  in  the  city  of  Danzig. 
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wards  took  place,  with  reference  to  the  Marechal  de  Belle-Isle, 
this  case  was  referred  to,  and  it  was  admitted  that  an  arrest  on 
neutral  territory  was  clearly  illesal.  In  fact  the  arrest  of  an 
envoy  on  neutral  territory  would  be  as  gross  an  outrage  to  the 
neutral  Power  as  the  atrocious  seizure  of  the  Due  d’  Enghien 
by  Xajwleon  on  the  territory  of  Baden. 

On  the  subject  of  contraband  of  war,  and  the  contraband 
conveyance  of  despatches  and  military  persons  to  the  enemy, 
we  have  a  further  general  observation  to  make  of  considerable 
future  importance.  The  right  of  stopping  these  articles  in 
neutral  vessels  at  sea  has  been  expressly  reserved  to  belligerents 
by  the  Declaration  of  Paris ;  and  it  is  on  this  right  only  that 
the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  (projKjrly  so  called)  is  now 
based,  inasmuch  as  search  is  no  longer  directed  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  enemy’s  goods.  The  only  test  to  which  this  right  can 
fairly  or  reasonably  be  brought,  is  that  of  utility.  Is  it  more 
for  the  advantage  of  the  belligerent  to  exercise  a  very  delicate 
and  dangerous  right  over  neutrals,  with  the  risk  of  converting 
those  neutrals  into  positive  enemies,  or  to  forego  the  exercise  of 
a  right  which  may,  in  some  few  cases,  deprive  an  enemy  of  the 
necessaries  of  w'ar  ?  In  other  words,  is  it  worth  while  to  con¬ 
tend  for  a  small  advantage  at  a  great  risk,  or  is  it  wiser  to  avert 
a  great  peril  by  a  small  concession  ? 

The  power  of  searching  neutral  vessels  for  contraband  of  war 
is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  world,  a  very  small  advantage,  and 
for  the  following  reasons.  No  country  can  be  prevented  from 
carrying  on  a  war  by  the  want  of  stores  of  war  and  arms.  In 
that  res|)cct  few  belligerents  have  ever  been  more  severely 
pressed  than  the  Southern  Confederate  States.  Their  ports  are 
closed  by  blockade,  their  northern  frontier  is  hostile,  their 
southern  frontier  is  barbarous,  their  internal  resources  are  small 
—  yet  the  war  goes  on,  and  the  Southern  army  holds  its  own. 
In  Eurojje  the  facilities  of  railway  communication  are  now  so 
great  that  the  importance  of  stopping  a  certain  class  of  maritime 
communications  is  greatly  diminished,  except  to  islands.  Thus 
in  1855,  whatever  the  blockade  shut  out  from  Russia  by  sea, 
was  introduced  by  land  from  Danzig  and  Kbnigsberg.  The 
prohibition  of  the  trade  in  contraband  of  war  by  the  law  of  na¬ 
tions  and  by  the  right  of  maritime  search  is  totally  abortive  as 
long  as  the  trade  is  unmolested  by  municipal  laws.  If  stores  of 
war  .cannot  be  purchased  in  one  country  they  are  procured  in 
another;  and  unless  it  were  possible  to  arrest  the  whole  trade  of 
the  world  in  these  articles,  a  partial  prohibition  is  impossible  or 
ineffectual. 

Great  Britain  is  at  this  very  time  guilty  of  a  gross  incon- 
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sistency  in  this  matter.  It  has  been  held  by  us  during  the 
late  war  of  France  and  Austria  and  the  present  contest  in  Ame¬ 
rica,  that  our  neutrality  is  unimpaired  by  furnishing  enormous 
supplies  of  arms,  stores,  &c.  to  the  belligerents,  provided  we  did 
it  alike  to  both.  But  this  alleged  impartiality  has  been  a  mere 
pretence,  because,  in  fact,  from  obvious  causes,  in  1859,  while 
we  were  selling  our  stores  and  transports  to  the  French,  Austria 
was  practically  excluded  from  our  markets ;  and  while  we  have 
supplied  immense  quantities  of  arms  to  the  Federalists,  the 
Confederate  ports  were  under  blockade.  However,  the  doctrine 
is  that  you  may  sell  contraband  of  war,  as  much  as  you  please, 
to  either  or  both  of  the  belligerents,  provided  you  do  not  convey 
it  to  them.  No  municipal  law  controls  or  vitiates  the  manufac¬ 
ture  and  sale  of  these  articles  in  England  ;  but  the  law  of  nations 
subjects  the  neutral  carrier  of  contraband  to  the  penalty  of  cap¬ 
ture  if  caught  on  the  ocean.  This  penalty  is,  however,  no  serious 
check  to  the  trade,  for  it  is  notoriously  and  even  publicly  carried 
on  with  the  greatest  activity,  the  risk  of  the  capture  of  con¬ 
traband  of  war  in  a  neutral  vessel  being  extremely  insignificant. 
This  state  of  things  is  unreasonable  and  unjust.  If  it  be  a 
breach  of  neutrality  to  export  the  materials  of  war  to  bellige¬ 
rents,  the  exportation  should  be  prohibited :  if  it  be  no  breach 
of  neutrality  to  manufacture  and  sell  arms  to  a  belligerent,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  on  what  grounds  it  is  highly  penal  to  convey 
them  to  him.  The  prevention  of  the  trade  by  municipal  laws 
might  be  easy  and  effectual ;  the  prevention  of  the  trade  by  the 
right  of  search  at  sea  is  diflScult,  dangerous,  and  ineffectual. 
Indeed,  so  much  was  this  our  own  opinion  in  the  Russian  war, 
that,  in  conjunction  with  France,  we  asked  and  obtained  from 
almost  all  the  neutral  Powers  of  Europe  a  direct  municipal 
prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms.  If  the  prevention  of  the 
transport  of  arms  be  difficult,  much  more  difficult  is  it  to  prevent 
the  conveyance  of  a  despatch  which  may  so  easily  be  con¬ 
cealed,  or  of  a  military  passenger  in  disguise.  Moreover,  as  the 
whole  question  of  contraband  of  war  resolves  itself  into  a  ques¬ 
tion  of  destination,  it  is  next  to  imjwssible  to  fix  by  certain 
proof  a  destination  on  prohibited  articles.  A  Spanish  or  British 
vessel  laden  with  arms  clears  out  for  Cuba,  Jamaica,  or  the 
Bahamas ;  until  she  comes  within  the  range  of  the  American 
blockade,  her  destination  has  nothing  criminal  about  it.  If 
stopped  she  is  stopped  by  the  blockade,  and  not  for  her  contra¬ 
band  cargo.  "We  are  satisfied,  therefore,  that  the  advantage  to 
be  derived  by  a  belligerent  from  the  exercise  of  this  right  of 
search  for  contraband  is  inappreciably  small. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  it  occa- 
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sions  are  incalculably  great.  This  right  involves,  in  the  first 
place,  if  it  were  rigorously  exercised,  all  the  same  mischievous 
consequences  which  formerly  arose  from  the  right  of  search  for 
enemy’s  goods  ;  if  a  vessel  be  searched,  it  is  immaterial  whether 
she  be  searched  for  one  purpose  or  for  another.  A  rigorous 
examination  of  ships’  papers  with  a  view  to  ascertain  her  desti¬ 
nation,  or  a  close  scrutiny  of  her  cargo  to  find  concealed  arms, 
is  just  as  likely  to  lead  to  an  altercittion  as  any  other  kind  of 
search  ;  and  to  this  proceeding  every  neutral  vessel  is  liable  to 
be  subjected  as  long  as  the  right  of  search  for  this  purpose  is 
recognised  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  Americans  have  a  per¬ 
fect  right  at  this  time  to  station  cruisers  at  the  mouth  of  the 
British  Channel  to  overhaul  every  westward-bound  ship  from 
the  ports  of  France  and  England,  in  order  to  ascertain  by 
actual  search  that  she  carries  no  contraband  of  war  or  hostile 
despatches  to  the  Confederate  States.  Such  a  proceeding  would 
no  doubt  be  intolerable.  But  what  is  the  use  of  a  right  which 
cannot  be  enforced,  and  which  is  of  no  value  unless  it  be  applied 
universally  ?  Should  we  ourselves  apply  it,  if  we  were  belli¬ 
gerents?  We  might  assert  it,  as  no  doubt  the  law  of  nations 
allows  us  to  do;  but  if  it  were  any  part  of  the  {wlicy  of  this 
country  to  remain  on  terms  of  neutrality  and  friendship  with 
France,  Spain,  Holland,  and  the  other  Powers  of  Europe,  we 
should  think  twice  before  we  sacrificed  the  good-will  of  those 
great  States  to  a  chimerical  attempt  to  stop  an  occasional  pri¬ 
vate  venture  in  ammunition  or  arms.  The  feeling  excited  not 
only  in  this  country,  but  throughout  Europe,  by  the  artair  of 
the  ‘  Trent,’  is  a  decisive  proof  that  in  the  present  temper  of 
the  world,  and  after  fifty  years  of  peace,  the  exercise  of  the 
belligerent  rights  formerly  assumed  by  great  maritime  Powers 
is  impossible ;  and  we  confidently  believe  that  the  great  maritime 
Powers,  and  especially  England,  arc  pre-eminently  concerned  to 
place  the  exercise  of  these  rights  within  strict  limits. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  or  too  emphatically  repeated,  that  both 
in  peace  and  in  war  the  true  interest  of  this  country,  beyond  all 
others,  is  the  greatest  freedom  of  the  navigation  of  the  seas. 
What  country  has  the  largest  amount  of  property  afloat,  the 
greatest  number  of  merchant  vessels,  the  most  complete  system 
of  steam  communication,  the  most  numerous  factories,  colonies, 
and  dependencies,  strung  like  beads  round  the  globe  ?  What 
country  has  so  much  to  export,  and  so  much  to  receive  from 
foreign  lands?  What  country  more  than  England  has  realised 
the  broadest  conception  of  maritime  freedom  by  opening  her 
colonies,  her  ports,  and  even  her  coasting  trade,  to  the  flags  of 
all  nations?  And  if  these  are  the  elements  of  our  national 
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preatness,  our  first  interest  is  to  place  them  as  far  as  possible 
beyond  the  destructive  interference  of  war.  We  very  well 
know  that  other  nations,  not  half  as  emancipated  as  ourselves 
from  the  shackles  and  manacles  of  prohibition  and  monopoly, 
still  deceived  by  the  prejudices  and  traditions  of  another  age, 
imagine  that  they  are  the  champions,  and  we  the  opponents,  of 
maritime  freedom.  Such  a  conclusion  would  be  absolutely 
opjwsed  to  the  broad  principles  on  which  the  commercial  policy 
of  England  now  rests.  In  obedience  to  those  principles,  we 
have  already  recognised  the  lawfulness  of  indirect  trade  with 
an  enemy ;  we  have  acknowledged  the  shelter  of  the  neu¬ 
tral  flag  to  enemy’s  goods;  and  we  have  abolished  privateering. 
It  only  remains  to  us  to  induce  the  other  maritime  Powers  to 
renounce.the  right  of  search  for  contraband  of  war, — a  right,  as 
we  have  shown,  far  more  onerous  than  it  is  useful, —  and  the 
maritime  usages  of  war  applicable  to  neutrals  would  then  be 
reduced  to  two  points,  the  right  of  visitation  to  ascertain  the 
nationality  of  ships,  and  the  right  of  blockade.  Every  step  in 
the  direction  of  a  liberal  policy  which  is  taken  in  common  by 
England  and  France,  is  of  irresistible  force  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.  The  evils  of  maritime  warfare  sprang  to  a  considerable 
extent  from  their  long  dissensions ;  they  may  be  diminished  by 
their  union.  The  law  of  nations  ought  no  longer  to  rest  on  the 
obscure  traditions  of  the  elder  jurists,  or  the  conflicting  decisions 
of  Prize  Courts,  which  do  not  in  reality  administer  the  same  code 
of  regulations.  The  usages  of  the  sea  in  time  of  war  might  per¬ 
fectly  well  be  determined  by  precise  conventions  or  declarations ; 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  with  the  concurrenceH)f  this 
country  the  same  provisions  would  be  assented  to  by  all  the 
Powers.  We  should  thus  obtain  what  has  never  yet  existed,  a 
distinct  system  of  international  usages  having  the  sanction  of  all 
the  maritime  European  Powers ;  and  it  is  probable  that  even  the 
Americans  would  not  long  place  themselves  outside  the  pale  by 
refusing  to  acknowledge  its  authority.  Long  ago,  under  the 
government  of  Cromwell,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  under 
the  administration  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Great  Britain  did  actually  con¬ 
tract  treaties  with  the  maritime  Powers  of  Europe  to  define 
and  limit  the  rights  of  belligerents.  Those  treaties,  old  as  they 
are,  and  long  obsolete,  are  far  more  enlightened  and  liberal 
than  the  doctrines  which  form  the  basis  of  the  modern  juris¬ 
prudence  of  the  British  Court  of  Admiralty.  And  we  most 
earnestly  trust  that  in  the  present  important  conjuncture,  the 
British  Government  will  avail  itself  of  the  friendly  and  honour¬ 
able  disposition  of  that  of  France  to  reduce  to  the  form  of  a 
convention  the  more  rational  and  equitable  rules  which  are 
equally  necessary  to  ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
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Before  we  consider  the  course  pursued  by  the  present  Ameri¬ 
can  Goveriinient  in  the  case  of  the  ‘  Trent,’  it  may  not  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  recall  to  the  memory  of  our  readers  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  a  somewhat  similar  controversy  in  which  we  were  the 
offenders  and  the  Americans  the  injured  party. 

On  the  23rd  June  of  1807,  the  British  frigate  ‘  Leopard  ’ 
improperly  claimed  a  right  to  search  the  United  States  frigate 
‘  Chesapeake,’  oft'  the  Capes  of  Virginia,  and  actually  succeeded 
in  taking  out  of  her  four  seamen,  on  the  alleged  ground  that 
they  were  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  and  as  such  liable 
to  impressment.  This  intelligence  reached  the  Government  in 
London  on  the  25th  July,  1807,  and  Mr.  Canning,  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  instantly  addressed  the  following  communication  to 
!Mr.  Monroe,  the  American  Minister  at  this  Court. 

‘Foreign  Office,  Julj  25.  1807. 

‘  Mr.  Canning  presents  his  compliments  to  Mr.  Monroe,  and  with 
sentiments  of  tlie  deepest  regret  hastens  to  inform  him  that  intelli¬ 
gence  has  just  been  received  of  a  transaction  w’hich  has  taken  place 
off  the  coast  of  America,  between  a  ship  of  war  of  llis  Majesty’s,  and 
a  frigate  belonging  to  the  United  States,  the  result  of  wiiich  has  been 
the  loss  of  some  lives  on  board  the  American  frigate. 

‘  Wliatever  the  real  merits  and  character  of  this  transaction  may 
turn  out  to  be,  Mr.  Canning  could  not  forbear  expressing  without 
delay  the  sincere  concern  and  sorrow  which  he  feels  at  this  unfor¬ 
tunate  result,  and  assuring  the  American  minister  both  for  himself 
and  on  behalf  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  that  if  the  British  officers 
should  prove  to  have  been  culpable,  the  most  prompt  and  effectual 
reparation  shall  be  afforded  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

‘  J.vMEs  Monroe,  Esq.’ 

So  anxious  was  the  British  Government  on  the  first  burst  of 
this  unfortunate  affair  to  repudiate  all  responsibility  for  it.  The 
American  Government,  however,  instantly  proceeded  to  take  the 
law  into  its  own  hands,  and  on  the  2nd  July,  nine  days  after  the 
occurrence,  a  proclamation  was  published  interdicting  all  British 
armed  ships  the  use  and  privileges  of  American  harbours  and 
waters.  A  negotiation  followed.  A  special  minister  was  sent 
to  Washington  to  adjust  the  question :  but  in  a  despatch 
addressed  to  Mr.  ^Monroe  by  the  President  Madison  on  the  6th 
July, that  gentleman  had  stated:  — 

‘The  nature  and  extent  of  the  satisfaction  ought  to  be  suggested 
to  the  British  Government  not  less  by  a  sense  of  its  own  honour  than 
by  justice  to  that  of  the  United  States.  A  formal  disavowal  of  the 
deed  and  restoration  of  the  four  seamen  to  the  ship  from  which  they 
were  taken,  are  things  of  course  and  indispensable.  As  a  security 
for  the  future,  an  entire  abolition  of  impressments  from  vessels  under 
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the  fla<;  of  the  United  States,  if  not  already  arranged,  is  also  to  make 
an  indispensable  part  of  the  arrangement. 

‘  But  beyond  these  indispensable  conditions  the  United  States  have 
a  right  to  expect  every  solemnity  of  form  and  every  other  ingredient 
of  restitution  and  respect  which,  according  to  usage  and  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  mankind,  are  proper  in  the  strongest  cases  of  insult  to  the 
rights  and  sovereignty  of  a  nation  ;  and  the  British  Government  is 
to  be  apprised  of  the  importance  of  a  full  compliance  with  this  ex¬ 
pectation,  to  the  thorough  healing  of  the  wound  which  has  been 
made  in  the  feelings  of  the  American  people.’ 

Such  was  the  disposition  of  the  British  Government  to  atone 
for  an  unpremeditated  injury  I  Sueh  was  the  tone  in  which  the 
American  Government  of  that  day  demanded  and  obtained 
redress  for  an  act,  which  was  not  more  illegal  and  outrageous 
tlian  the  arrest  of  the  envoys  on  board  the  ‘  Trent,’  though  it 
had  unhappily  been  attended  with  fatal  consequences. 

On  the  Ist  December  of  the  present  year,  when  the  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  seizure  of  the  Southern  Envoys  first  reached 
Washington,  an  illustrious  Prince  of  the  Royal  Family  of 
France  who  happened  to  be  in  the  United  States,  where  he 
had  been  received  with  the  courtesy  due  to  his  talents  and  to 
his  rank,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President  in  which  he 
pointed  out  with  great  force  the  effect  which  this  act  could 
not  fail  to  produce  in  Europe,  and  he  urged  the  American 
Government,  from  a  due  regard  to  its  own  dignity  and  true 
interest,  handsomely  and  spontaneously  to  release  the  prisoners 
befi)re  the  pressure  of  foreign  remonstrance  should  be  felt. 
Nothing  could  be  more  ereditable  and  wise  than  the  spirit 
which  dictated  this  communication ;  nothing  more  unfortunate 
than  the  spirit  which  led  Mr.  Lincoln  to  reject  the  advice  it 
contained,  although  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  view  was  entertained,  and  pressed  upon  the  head  of  the 
American  Government,  by  some,  at  least,  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Mason  and  Mr.  Slidell  were,  however,  retained  in  close 
custody,  from  the  time  of  their  seizure  on  board  the  *  Trent ;  ’ 
and  no  indication  was  given  of  a  disposition  to  release  them, 
until  the  intelligence  reached  America  of  the  unequivocal  deter¬ 
mination  of  this  country  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  the  rights 
and  dignity  of  the  British  flag.  Although,  therefore,  the  Cabinet 
of  Washington  has  at  length  resolved  to  restore  the  prisoners, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that,  in  this  tardy  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  a  neutral  and  friendly  nation,  it  has  not  yielded  to  the  dictates 
of  justice  or  the  authority  of  the  law,  but  rather  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  superiority  of  a  foreign  Power,  and  more  especially 
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to  the  conviction  that  war  with  England  must  be  fatal  to  the 
Federal  cause,  in  the  struggle  against  the  Seceded  States  of 
the  South.  The  main  inducement  to  the  surrender  of  the 
prisoners  clearly  is,  that,  if  war  had  unhappily  ensued  from 
this  transaction,  the  first  operations  of  the  British  fleet  would 
have  opened  the  ports  of  the  South  and  closed  those  of  the 
North,  from  Maine  to  the  Chesapeake ;  whilst  the  ))resence  of 
a  foreign  enemy  in  those  great  estuaries,  blockading  the  Federal 
capital,  would  have  paralysed  the  armies  now  collected  round 
it,  and  perhaps  extended  the  civil  war  to  Maryland. 

This  fatal  contingency  has  happily  been  avoided,  partly  by 
the  resolute  measures  of  the  British  Government,  and  partly 
by  the  wise  and  friendly  influence  of  the  other  European 
Powers.  The  result  is  in  the  highest  degree  satisfactory  to 
the  jjeople  of  England ;  and  they  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Ministers  for  the  promptitude,  dignity,  efficiency,  and  modera¬ 
tion  with  which  this  crisis  has  been  met.  No  event  of  modern 
times  has  done  more  to  support  the  character  of  Englrnd  in 
the  world  than  the  demeanour  of  the  nation  and  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  on  the  occurrence  of  this  outrage.  Within  a  week,  the 
demand  for  reparation  was  on  its  way  to  America;  within  a 
fortnight,  several  of  the  finest  regiments  in  the  Queen’s  army 
were  on  their  way  to  Canada;  immense  stores  of  war  were 
embarked ;  the  materiel  of  a  eonsiderable  army  was  in  readiness  ; 
a  fleet,  of  incomparable  power,  was  already  in  commission,  which 
would  have  been  tripled  at  the  first  moment  of  hostilities;  the. 
sea-faring  population  joined  the  naval  reserve  with  alacrity ; 
and  throughout  the  nation,  one  spirit  prevails  of  absolute  con¬ 
fidence  in  its  rulers,  and  absolute  determination  to  maintain  its 
rights.  It  has  been  the  fashion,  of  late  years,  with  a  certain 
class  of  politicians,  to  denounce  the  large  military  and  naval 
establishments,  which  this  country  finds  it  expedient  to  main¬ 
tain,  as  a  wasteful  and  dangerous  expenditure  of  the  national 
resources.  Yet  we  confidently  assert  that  if  war  has  in  this 
instance  been  averted, —  and  a  war  which  these  very  politicians 
would  especially  have  deplored, —  we  owe  it  to  the  magnitude 
of  our  armaments,  and  the  promjytitude  with  which  they  can  be 
used  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  sacrifices  these  armaments 
impose  on  the  nation  will,  we  are  convinced,  be  borne  with 
even  greater  cheerfulness  and  patriotism  than  before,  when  it  is 
seen  that  they  have  just  saved  this  country  from  one  of  the 
worst  calamities  that  could  befall  us, —  a  war  with  a  people  of 
our  own  lineage  and  language. 

Nevertheless  even  now  it  is  obvious  that  the  affair  of  the 
‘  Trent  ’  is  but  an  incident  in  a  very  complicated  and  perilous 
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state  of  affairs ;  anil  although  tins  difficulty  has  been  removed 
by  a  necessary  concession,  the  relations  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  with  the  Powers  of  Eurojje  are  far  from  satisfactory. 
What  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  wisdom  or  forbearance  of 
a  government  which  is  struggling  in  the  throes  of  a  terrific 
convulsion,  and  which  presents  to  the  dispassionate  eye  of  an 
European  statesman  the  most  melancholy  spectacle  that  has 
been  witnessed  since  the  struggles  of  the  French  Convention? 
In  the  very  act  of  surrendering  these  persons,  the  American 
public  are  told  that  the  concession  has  been  wrung  from  them 
in  the  hour  of  their  weakness,  and  that  they  will  do  well  to 
remember  it  not  as  an  act  of  justice  which  does  them  honour, 
but  as  a  humiliation  to  be  avenged  ! 

The  Americans  of  the  Northern  States  seem  from  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  this  contest  unable  to  perceive  or  unwilling  to 
admit  it^  essentially  revolutionary  character — revolutionary,  not 
only  as  regards  the  States  which  had  quitted  the  Union  but  as 
regards  those  also  which  remain  united.  For  by  the  removal 
of  so  important  a  portion  of  the  former  Confederation,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  all  that  still  adhere  to  it  are  entirely  changed.  It  can 
no  more  stand  erect  than  an  arch  after  one  half  of  it  has  been 
swept  away.  The  Federal  tie  being  thus  broken,  the  law  which 
was  the  basis  of  the  national  existence  of  the  United  States  lost 
its  authority  —  if  based  on  agreement,  the  agreement  was  dis¬ 
solved  :  if  based  on  authority,  the  authority  was  disarmed. 
Hence,  in  place  of  a  definite  Constitution  and  a  positive  Law,  a 
state  of  things  has  succeeded  which  can  only  be  described  as 
revolutionary.  Tlie  Federal  Government  has  assumed  under 
the  j)lea  of  necessity  powers  which  were  certainly  never  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  authors  of  the  Constitution  —  it  has  suspended  at 
pleasure  personal  freedom  aud  the  liberty  of  the  press,  it  has 
confiscated  property,  it  has  crushed  the  State  of  Maryland  by 
an  armed  occupation,  and  suspended  in  some  cases  the  independ¬ 
ence  of  the  judges.  The  Congress  now  sitting  in  Washington 
is  in  fact  a  liump  Parliament,  inasmuch  as  it  represents  but 
one  section  of  the  country,  though  it  claims  to  legislate  for  the 
whole.  Yet  such  is  the  state  of  anarchy  into  which  men’s 
minus  have  fallen,  that  with  all  their  hereditary  jealousy’  of 
illegality,  the  Americans  not  only  submit  to  th.is  intolerable  state 
of  things  but  delend  it.* 


•  American  critics  have  pointed  out  an  inaccuracy,  we  should 
rather  say  an  inadvertence,  at  p.  559.  in  our  last  number,  where  we 
spoke  of  the  Resolution  of  the  3rd  March  of  last  year  (prohibiting 
any  future  interference  with  slavery)  as  an  amendment  or  addition 
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Unliappily  this  revolutionary  condition  of  the  American 
people  is  not  of  very  recent  origin,  though  it  has  only  recently 
overthrown  their  ]K>litical  union.  But  the  history  of  the 
United  States  for  the  last  twenty-five  years  is  full  of  examples 
to  show  that  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  law  was  rapidly 
declining,  and  that  the  law  itself  was  undermined  hy  the  action 
of  the  democratic  current.  ‘  It  would  appear,’  says  Mr.  Spence 
in  his  Essay  on  the  American  Union,  ‘that  the  real  object  of 
‘popular  respect  in  the  United  States,  is  not  law  but  force. 
‘  Uncontrollable  force  in  the  j)eople  — despotic  force  in  party — 
‘  unlicensed  force  in  Lynch  law  —  indignant  force  in  vigilance 
‘committees  —  daring  force  in  individual  outrage  —  vigorous 
‘  force,  however  employed,  at  once  awakens  latent  sympathy  and 
‘  commands  intuitive  respect.’  That  is  precisely  the  description 
of  a  revolutionary  state  of  society.  What  was  the  repudiation 
of  public  debts  but  a  breach  of  the  law  sanctioning  public  en¬ 
gagements  ?  What  were  the  filibustering  ex{)editious  which 
])repared  the  annexation  of  Texas,  plunged  the  nation  into  the 
Mexican  war,  threatened  Cuba,  and  instigated  Walker,  but 
breaches  of  the  law  against  neighbouring  States?  What  are  the 
numerous  affronts  and  injuries  we  ourselves  have  till  now  con¬ 
descended  to  endure — the  sympathisers  on  the  Canadian  frontier, 
the  suppression  of  the  original  maps  of  the  north-east  frontier, 
the  protection  afforded  by  the  American  flag  to  the  slave-trade, 
the  lawless  seizure  of  a  portion  of  the  Island  of  San  Juan,  the 
discourteous  expulsion  of  a  British  ^linister  and  British  Consuls, 
and  lastly  this  outrage  on  the  ‘  Trent  ’  —  what  are  they  all  but 
proofs  that  the  rulers  of  the  American  people  have  established 


to  the  Constitution.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  this  Resolution  was 
carried  in  the  House  of  Representatives  hy  a  majority  of  133  to  6o 
votes ;  but  we  are  reminded  that  to  complete  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution,  the  proposal  must  be  made  by  two-thirds  of  both  Houses, 
or  two-thirds  of  the  State  Legislatures,  and  ratified  by  three-fourths 
of  the  States  themsclres.  The  Resolution  therefore  does  not  amount 
to  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution,  though  the  principle  it  em¬ 
bodied  was  adopted  by  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives  ;  the  ratification  by  the  States  was  wanting.  This  ^)oint 
liad  not  escaped  our  attention  on  a  former  occasion  (Kd.  Rev.  vol. 
cxiii.  p.  576.),  when  we  referred  to  it  as  a  conclusive  proof  that  the 
ultimate  power  of  determining  the  form  of  the  Federal  Government 
still  resides,  not  in  Congress,  but  in  the  States  ;  and,  as  Mr.  Calhoun 
contended  long  ago,  ‘  a  power  that  can  do  this  must  exist  in  full 
‘  plenitude,  for  no  higher  act  of  sovereignty  can  be  conceived.’  The 
argu:iient  is,  therefore,  fatal  to  the  claim  of  ab-olutc  supremacy  now 
put  forward  by  the  North  in  the  name  of  the  Union. 
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their  popularity  and  power  on  revolutionary  appeals  to  the 
passions  of  the  populace,  rather  than  on  the  restraints  and 
obligations  of  law  and  reason  ?  Can  any  one  wonder  at  these 
injuries  to  foreign  nations,  when  in  the  very  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  a  man  like  Mr.  Sumner,  illustrious  by  his  talents 
and  his  virtues,  was  struck  down  by  a  ruffian,  who  in  his  turn 
received  the  thanks  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  when  another 
man,  a  red-handed  assassin  like  Mr.  Sickles,  is  acquitted  by 
an  American  jury,  and  now  actually  commands  a  brigade  in 
the  army  of  the  United  States?  When  such  things  as  these 
happen,  and  happen  unavenged,  they  betoken  the  approach  of  a 
great  convulsion,  perhaps  of  the  dissolution  of  society  itself. 
Indeed  the  very  same  remark  was  made  many  years  ago  by 
Dr.  Channing  in  a  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Clay :  ‘  Among  us,’ 
said  that  eminent  man,  ‘  a  spirit  of  lawlessness  pervades  the 
‘  community,  which  if  not  repressed  threatens  the  dissolution  of 

*  our  present  forms  of  society.  The  invasions  of  tlie  right  of 
‘  speech  and  of  the  press  by  lawless  force,  oblige  us  to  believe 
‘  that  a  considerable  portion  of  our  citizens  have  no  compre- 
‘  hension  of  the  first  princiides  of  liberty.  It  is  an  undeniable 
‘  fact  that  in  consequence  of  these  and  other  symptoms,  the  con- 
‘  fidence  of  many  reflecting  men  in  our  free  institutions  is  very 
‘  much  impaired.  Some  despair.  That  main  pillar  of  public 

*  liberty,  mutual  trust  among  citizens,  is  shaken.  That  we  must 
‘  seek  security  for  property  and  life  in  a  stronger  government 
‘  is  a  spreading  conviction.  Men  who  in  public  talk  of  the 
‘stability  of  our  institutions  whisper  their  doubts  —  perhaps 
‘their  scorn  —  in  private.’  If  this  was  the  language  of  this 
great  and  virtuous  man  in  1837,  what  would  he  say  in  1862? 

Can  it  then  be  hoped  that  peaceful  and  amicable  relations 
are  likely  to  be  permanent  between  the  Powers  of  Europe 
and  a  nation  which  is  but  too  ready  to  exhale  its  mortified 
ambition  and  Irrational  resentment  against  those  who  have  long 
predicted  these  calamities  ?  Can  we  indeed  long  avoid  enter¬ 
taining  seriously  the  qtiestion  of  the  recognition  of  the  Southern 
States  as  a  de  facto  independent  Government  ?  Nearly  a  year 
has  now  elapsed  since  the  commencement  of  the  war.  Immense 
efforts  have  been  made,  but  with  no  corresponding  results.  The 
autumn  campaign  was  to  destroy  the  Confederate  army,  but  in 
fact  it  is  Washington  that  is  invested ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  pressure  on  the  resources  of  the  South,  it  cannot  be  more 
formidable  than  that  which  has  lately  been  disclosed  by  the 
production  of  the  Federal  Budget.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  difficult  to  deny  that  the  recognition  of  the  South  is  a 
mere  question  of  time ;  and  it  may  easily  be  s'nown  that  all  the 
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principles  of  public  law  laid  down  and  acted  upon  by  American 
statesmen,  fully  warrant  such  a  recognition. 

President  .lackson,  in  his  special  message  of  Dec.  21.  1836, 
with  reference  the  acknowledgment  of  Texas,  laid  down  the 
principles  which  allect  the  I’ecognitiou  of  new  States  in  the 
following  terms :  — 

‘All  questions  relative  to  the  frovernment  of  foreicn  nations, 
whether  of  the  01<1  or  the  New  World,  have  been  treated  by  the 
United  States  ns  r/nestions  of  fact  only,  and  our  predecessors  have 
cautiously  abstained  from  deciding  upon  them  until  the  clearest 
evidence  was  in  their  possession,  to  enable  them  not  only  to  decide 
correctly,  but  to  shield  their  decision  from  every  unworthy  iuipu- 
tatioii.’ 

Acting  upon  this  principle,  when  in  1849  the  Provisional 
Government  of  Hungary  had  asserted  its  temporary  indepen- 
denee  of  the  House  of  Austria,  Mr.  Dudley  Mann,  an  American 
diplomatic  agent  in  Europe,  was  instructed  to  declare  the  will¬ 
ingness  of  his  Government  to  recognise  the  new  State  in  the 
event  of  its  ability  to  sustain  itself.  The  Austrian  Cabinet 
protested  against  this  measure;  but  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretary 
of  State  at  Washington,  defended  by  precedent  and  argument 
the  course  pursued.  ‘  Within  the  last  thirty  years,’  said  he, 

‘  eight  or  ten  new  States  have  established  independent  govern- 
*  ments  within  the  colonial  dominions  of  Spain,  and  the  same 
‘  thing  has  been  done  in  Belgium  and  Greece.  All  these  go- 
‘  vernments  were  recognised  by  some  of  the  leading  Powers  of 
‘Europe,  or  now  are  by  the  United  States,  before  they  were 
‘  acknowledged  by  the  States  from  which  they  had  separated 
‘  themselves.  If  the  United  States  had  formally  acknowledged 
‘  the  independence  of  Hungary,  though  no  benefit  would  have 
‘  arisen  from  it  to  either  party,  it  would  not  have  been  an  act 
‘against  the  law  of  nations,  provided  they  took  no  part  in  her 
‘  contest  with  Austria.’  Hence  it  was  contended  by  Mr. 
Webstei’,  that  if  Mr.  Dudley  Mann  had  thought  the  condition 
of  independent  Hungary  in  1849  to  be  firm  and  stable,  had 
proposed  the  early  recognition  of  her  by  his  own  Government, 
and  the  formation  of  commercial  relations  with  her,  Mr.  ^Mann’s 
mission  would  have  been  wholly  unobjeetionablc  and  strictly 
within  the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  and  the  duty  of  the  United 
States  as  a  neutral  Power.  The  Austrian  despatch  had,  if  we 
remember  rightly,  suggested  as  an  hypothesis  that  some  ‘  black 
‘  Kossuth  ’  might  at  some  future  time  disturb  the  harmony  of 
the  Confederation,  and  that  the  use  of  the  word  ‘  rebel  ’  might 
be  retorted  on  the  American  Government.  To  this  hypothetical 
retaliation  Mr.  Webster  haughtily  replied,  that  ‘the  United 
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‘  States  were  quite  willing  to  take  their  chances  and  abide  their 
‘  destiny  ;  ’  and  he  wound  up  the  correspondence  by  declaring 
that  ‘  nothing  should  deter  them,  either  the  Government  or 
‘  people  of  the  United  States,  from  exercising  at  their  own 
‘  discretion  the  right  belonging  to  them  as  an  independent  na- 
‘  tion,  and  of  forming  and  expressing  their  own  opinions  freely 
‘  and  at  all  times  upon  the  great  political  events  which  may 
‘  transpire  among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  earth.’  * 

That  is  precisely  the  right  which  the  people  of  England  have 
exercised  towards  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  of  the 
j)resent  contest;  hitherto  that  right  has  been  controlled  by  a 
strict  neutrality,  though  according  to  Mr.  Webster  we  might 
have  gone  much  nearer  to  a  positive  recognition  without  any 
breach  of  the  Law  of  Nations.  ‘  It  is  the  right  of  every  inde- 
‘  pendent  State  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  any  other 
‘  independent  State.  Of  course,  questions  of  prudence  naturally 
‘  arise  in  reference  to  new  States,  brought  by  successful  revolu- 
‘  tions  into  the  family  of  nations ;  but  it  is  not  to  he  required  of 
‘  neutral  Powers  that  they  should  await  the  recognition  of  the  new 
‘  government  hg  the  parent  State.'  But  in  truth  we  are  in  no 
hurry  to  recognise  the  South.  We  are  by  no  means  eager  to 
welcome  into  the  family  of  nations  a  new  State,  of  which  wc 
know  at  present  but  little,  and  what  we  know  is  not  very  favour¬ 
able.  We  have  an  instinctive  presentiment  that  this  Southern 
Confederacy  ■will  give  the  world  no  small  trouble  hereafter,  for 
in  spite  of  its  pretensions  to  aristocratic  descent  it  comprises 
the  most  ferocious  and  lawless  elements  of  American  society, 
and  it  makes  slavery  the  basis  of  its  existence.  But  in  the 
public  relations  of  States  there  is  no  room  for  sympathy  or 
aversion ;  we  must  take  the  facts  as  they  are ;  whenever  the 
Powers  of  Europe  recognise  the  Confederate  States  it  will  be 
because  they  are  satisfied  that  these  States  have  fairly  entered 
u|)on  an  independent  existence  and  can  sustain  it ;  that  being  so, 
recognition  follows  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  cannot  be  other¬ 
wise,  for  as  the  Federal  Government  has  ceased  for  nearly  a 
year  to  exercise  any  de  facto  authority  in  these  States,  we 
must  look  for  the  protection  of  British  interests  there  to  the 
government  which  the  people  of  the  country  have  established. 
The  restoration  of  the  Union  has  from  the  first  been  regarded 
in  Europe  as  a  mere  chimera.  We  are  certain,  from  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  have  received,  that  no  Unionist  party  exists  in  the 
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Southern  States,  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  people  of  those 
States  are  resolved  to  make  the  last  saerifices  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  of  their  independence.  If  the  Union  separates  itself  into 
two  parts,  eaeh  part  has  the  same  claim  to  our  acknowledfiment. 
Whether  it  be  peace  or  whether  it  be  war,  the  States  of  Europe 
have  a  full  right  to  reeognise  the  Southern  Confederacy,  when¬ 
ever  they  conceive  that  it  suits  their  own  interests  to  do  so ;  and 
provided  they  do  not  assist  the  Southerner  to  make  war  on  the 
Northern  States,  such  recognition  ought,  according  to  President 
Jackson,  ‘  to  encounter,  at  most,  but  a  transient  estrangement 
‘  of  good  will,’  This  was  the  principle  the  United  States  them¬ 
selves  invoked  when,  in  1778  and  1780,  they  called  upon  the 
continental  monarchies  to  recognise  them  as  against  England. 
Mr.  Wheaton  lays  it  down  that  even  as  between  France  and 
America,  at  that  time,  ‘  had  the  French  Court  conducted  itself 
‘  with  good  faith,  and  maintained  an  impartial  neutrality  between 
‘  the  belligerent  parties,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  treaty 
‘  of  commerce,  or  even  the  eventual  allinncc  between  France 
‘  and  the  United  States,  could  have  furnished  any  just  ground 
‘  for  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  former  by  the  British 
‘  Government.’ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  mere  commercial  considera¬ 
tions,  or  considerations  of  temporary  interest,  will  have  but 
little  weight  in  determining  so  momentous  and  permanent  a 
step,  which  once  taken  can  never  be  withdrawn.  It  would 
be  utterly  unworthy  of  this  country  to  recognise  the  Southern 
Confederacy  in  order  to  purchase  their  cotton,  or  to  procure 
from  them  the  admission  of  manufactured  goods  at  low  duties. 
Nor,  indeed,  could  this  object  be  accomplished  as  long  as  the 
blockade  lasts.  But  it  would  be  equally  absurd  to  refuse  to 
recognise  this  confederacy,  as  soon  as  it  shall  be  de  facto  in¬ 
dependent,  on  the  ground  of  our  aversion  to  slavery.  AVe 
have  amicable  relations  wdth  other  slave-holding,  and  even 
slave-importing,  countries  like  Spain.  \Vc  have  liad  amicable 
relations  with  the  United  States  themselves  all  the  time  that  the 
Slave  States  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Union.  They  arc, 
in  truth,  not  more  jtowerful,  but  less  powerful  in  the  interests 
of  slavery,  since  they  are  separated  than  when  they  were  united. 
Indeed,  our  own  conviction  is  that  the  mitigation  of  the  evils  of 
slavery  will  be  brought  about  much  more  effectually  when  the 
Southerners  are  left  to  deal  alone  with  that  formidable  and  de¬ 
grading  institution,  than  when  they  were  alternately  assisted  by 
the  protection  of  the  North,  or  harassed  by  Northern  Aboli¬ 
tionists.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  as  far  as  the  war  has  yet 
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proceeded,  the  slaves  of  the  South  have  shown  no  disposition  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  weakness  of  their  masters,  but  rather  to 
assist  them  in  the  defence  of  the  country  against  the  North. 
But,  however  this  may  be,  the  internal  government  or  insti¬ 
tutions  of  North  or  South  are  not  our  business ;  our  duty  is  to 
live  on  peaceable  terms  with  both  of  them  if  we  can. 

The  influence  of  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  been  exerted  to 
induce  some  of  our  European  States  to  refrain  from  too  close  a 
scrutiny  of  the  nature  of  the  blockade,  or  too  precipitate  a 
recognition  of  the  Southern  Confederacy ;  although  at  this  very 
time,  the  Americans,  with  characteristic  ignorance  and  violence, 
launched  their  vituperations  against  this  country,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  conciliate,  by  servile  advances,  the  Ruler  of  France. 
No  doubt,  on  strict  principles  of  law,  the  blockade  would 
require  ten  times  the  force  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
employ  on  it,  to  render  it  effective  ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that 
modern  usage  and  American  precedent  is  in  favour  of  the 
recognition  of  communities  fighting  for  their  independence, 
whenever  it  becomes  probable  that  their  independence  can  be 
maintained.  Thus,  England  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy,  within  a  few  months  of  its  formation  and 
ratification  by  the  people  of  that  country.  Nevertheless,  we 
see  no  urgent  necessity  for  any  early  or  immediate  decision  of 
this  momentous  question.  Six  months  more  of  the  present  rate 
of  expenditure,  and  the  present  military  establishments  of  both 
parties,  must  go  far  to  exhaust  themselves  or  their  opponents, 
even  without  any  brilliant  military  exploits,  which  we  certainly 
do  not  expect  to  witness ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that 
this  civil  convulsion  may  be  brought  to  a  termination,  without 
the  frightful  aggravation  of  a  foreign  war. 

The  favourable  termination  of  the  controversy  which  arose 
out  of  the  seizure  of  the  Southern  Envoys  does  not,  therefore, 
remove  all  our  anxiety  for  the  future  ;  nor  does  it  in  any  degree 
diminish  the  importance  we  have  sought  to  attach  in  these  pages 
to  a  fuller  consideration  of  several  of  the  usages  of  maritime 
warfare.  The  case  of  the  ‘  Trent  ’  will  hereafter  be  quoted  as 
one  of  the  most  memorable  examples  of  the  respect  due  to  the 
neutral  flag :  and  the  reparation  exacted  by  England,  and 
granted  by  the  United  States,  with  the  concurrence  and 
applause  of  other  nations,  establishes  beyond  all  doubt  that  no 
such  outrage  can  ever  again  be  attempted  with  impunity  by 
any  belligerent  Power.  A  great  public  benefit  has  therefore 
been  derived  from  this  discussion ;  and  we  trust  that  the  same 
enlightened  respect  for  the  principles  of  international  law,  and 
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for  the  rights  of  others,  may  enable  the  great  Powers  to  settle 
on  a  clear  and  liberal  basis  some  other  maritime  usages  which 
still  tend,  in  time  of  war,  to  restrict  the  liberty  of  neutrals  and 
to  multiply  the  causes  of  dissension  in  the  world. 


No.  CCXXXIV.  will  be  published  in  April. 


